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NEW ZEALAND. 


These large islands, to the south-east of Van Dieman’s Land, are 
now claiming much attention from those who interest themselves in 
the welfare of the Aborigines :—they are grievously in want of ade- 
quate protection, as ruffians from our convict settlements in that part 
of the world, and bad characters from other parts make it their resort. 
It appears by ‘a Pamphlet: written by E. G. Wakefield, that 
the Church Missionary ‘Society “‘has now been at work in New 
Zealand for twenty three years; their annual expenditure sfo the 
New Zealand Mission, ‘amounts, ‘ifthe last yeat’s expenditure be ‘a 
fair average, to about: thirtéen thousand pounds ; :. theiré ablishment 
consists of six clergymen’ and twenty eight laymen, of: ote twenty 
one are catechists, or persons who engage in such religiougijeaye and 
instruction of the people as. consists. with their character 4 daymen, 
and yet the number of their native communicants or ‘conyerts | ‘to 
Christianity, is no more than'151, and ‘this among four or. fi¥e hund- 
redthousand people. Itis stated, inthe Pamphlet above alluded: t6, on’ 
the authority of “Mr Flatt, who was quite recently a catechist. of 
the Church’ Missionary Society i in New Zealand, that the Church Mis= 
sionaries have purchased extensive tracts of jand there: on private 
account, viz. , 7 


- “1, The Rev. ‘Henry Williams, Chairman of the Committee, not 
less than 4000 acres, at ‘Titrianga, near Waimate, fifteen miles from 
the Bay of Islands... Mr. Williams ‘has ‘commenced farming there; 
has sheep, cattle, and horses; ifarm-buildings built by natives, and 
an American superintendent. He employs about thirty natives. 
He visits the establishment two or three times. a week. He sells’ 
the produce to the Mission. 

“2. Mr. James Kemp, Catechist, has purchased at least 5000. 
acres at Kirikidi and Wangaroa, 

“3. Mr. James Davis, Catechist, has purchased at least 4000 
acres at Waimate, adjoining the’ land of the Society. Mr. Davis 
has a farming establishment; buildings, sheep,- cattle, and horses. 
He employs about twenty natives. | He superimtends the farm him- 
self. His father is the superintendent of the Society’s farm at 

aimate. 

“4, Mr, James Shepperd: Catechist, is supposed to be (except- 
ing Mr. Fairburn) the largest English land-owner in New Zealand 
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His property extends from Kirikidi nearly to the Hokianga forest, 
a distance of more than fifteen miles. He has no farming establish- 
ment, but is about to commence one under the superintendence of 
his eldest son. 

“5, Mr. Charles Baker, Catechist, has a large landed property 
at Wangaroa, but no establishment. 

“6, Mr. George Clerk, Catechist, has purchased a large tract 
of land at Waimate, adjoining the Society’s land on the west side. 
He has a farming establishment, with buildings, including a large 
barn; and cattle, sheep, and horses. He employs above twenty 
natives. He lives at the Mission station, and attends to the private 
property himself. 

«7, Mr. William. Fairburn, Catechist, owns small tracts of Jand 
at the Bay of Islands, adjoining the Mission station of Paihia. 
He has recently purchased a very extensive tract, supposed to 
extend for thirty miles in its greatest length, at Tamaka in the 
Frith of the Thames. This purchase took place in January, 1836. 
The contract was drawn up in Native and English by the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Chairman of the Committee, and was signed by him and 
myself as witnesses. Mr. Fairburn has obtained leave from the 
Committee to commence a farming establishment on this purchase, 
with the assistance of his eldest son. 

“8, Several other members of the Mission have purchased smaller 
tracts. 

“9. In November, 1836, a Petition to the King of England, 
praying for protection to British property in New Zealand, was 
signed by all the Church Missionaries, clergymen and catechists, 
myself included, and by all the respectable British settlers, headed 
by Mr. Busby the consular Agent. This petition was brought 
home by the ‘ Pyramus.’ ” 


We understand that an armed association is now formed, or form- 
ing in these islands, amounting to about 3000 persons, consisting in 
great part of Americans, runaway convicts, and adventurers of various 
descriptions, and that their agents are in treaty with influential persons 
in France, and in the United States of America, with a prospect of 
countenance and support. 

This formidable combination cannot surely be looked upon by the 
English Government with indifference: it may extend its irrespon- 
sible influence, not only over New Zealand, but to the other numerous 
islands in the South Seas. . We are informed that the native chiefs are 
desirous of putting themselves under the protection of Great Britain :— 
such a measure appears to be highly desirable, if the rights of the 
Aborigines could be securely provided for—the proprietary of the 
soil should by no means be interfered with, but land as itmight be 
wanted must be fairly purchased of the natives; and we may see 
by the instances above quoted, that vast tracts of country may be 
thus obtained. It is greatlyto be feared that if the confederation 
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now forming is not brought uader British influence, and subjected to 
British laws, anew power may be created in these seas, which may 
prove destructive to the Aborigines, and mischievous to our com- 
merce:—but if the offer of the chiefs be accepted, Missionary la- 
bours may go on successfully, and civilization, with the knowledge 
of the Gospel spread rapidly through that fine country. 

The two islands that go by the name of New Zealand are situated 
between the latitudes of 34° 22' and 47° 25' south, the northernmost 
island running from the North Cape, which is Wedtade 34° 20' south, to 
Cape Palliser in 41° 36' south, contains 436 miles in length and taking 
the medium breadth which varies from 5 miles at Sandy Bay to 180 
at the Kast Cape at about 60 miles; this extent will include 26,160 
square miles, or sixteen millions seven hundred and forty two thou- 
sand four hundred square acres, while the southern island, extending 
from 41° 30' to 47° 25’ south, stretches 360 miles in length, and esti- 
mating its medium breadth at 100 miles, contains 36,000 square miles, 
or twenty three millions and forty thousand square acres. Chains 
of high mountains run through both islands, rising in the smaller to 
the height of 12,000 or 14,000 feet. ‘They are buried for two thirds 
of their height-in perpetual snow ; presenting on the greatest scale 
all the alpine phenomena. From these mountains numerous streams 
flow down, watering in their course the most fertile and enchanting 
valleys; the soil in these vallies, and inthe tracts ofland at all level, 
is more fertile than in New Holland and with due cultivation would 
yield grain in abundance. It produces, even spontaneously and plen- 
tifully, roots fitted for human food, particularly those of a species of 
fern, which covers almost the whole country. The natives breed 
pigs, and cultivate maize, yams, and potatoes; and there is a species 
of very strong flax growing there, which may be obtained in an almost 
unlimited quantity, ‘and. serves not only for clothing, but for fishing 
lines &c. ‘The mountains are clothed witha profusion of fir-trees, and 
there is abundance of timber of all sizes and dimensions, for ship- 
building and other purposes. Thousands of tons of shipping may be 
employed in the flax trade alone; and thetimber, which grows occa- 
sionally to a great height, and not unfrequently six feet in diameter, 
may be procured in any quantity. The country is rich in mineral 
and vegetable productions; the soil fertile, and easy of culture, and 
the climate mild and temperate throughout the islands, 

In the year 1814, the first missionary settlers were established 
among the New Zealanders on the Bay of Islands by Samuel Mars- 
den, well known for his unwearied perseverance in this enterprise, 
and for the skill with which he conductedit. Many difficulties were 
encountered, but the settlers still continued their efforts, and 1a 1819 
a tract of land consisting of 13,000 acres was purchased from one 
of the chiefs. The Missionaries were settled on it; and at length 
we find some encouragement seems to cheer the hearts of those en- 
gaged in this expensive, and for many years, apparently unfruitful 
mission. The Wesleyan Missionary Society has received recent 
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accounts of improvement amongst the natives. The press at this 
station has been employed in printing portions of the Scripture, and 
several tracts; and the Wesleyan Missionaries having applied to the 
Religious Tract Society for a grant of paper to assist them in their 
tract operations, the Committee have voted them twenty four reams, 
and were about to forward a similar grant to the Church Missionaries, 
We hope that some check may be applied to the acquisition of . 
very large tracts of land by single individuals; they should have no 
more than they could properly cultivate themselves. 


SPAIN. 


The last reports of the Religious Tract Society, and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, afford a cheering hope that “ better 
times are at hand,” for this afflicted country. At Toulouse there 
is much anxiety to establish a Society to promote pure Christianity 
among the Spaniards, by the distribution of religious works; and 
many have been circulated on the frontier of the country. At 
Gibraltar, Malaga, and Cadiz, similar efforts are making; and in 
Barcelona, Madrid, and Grenada, many useful works have been 
sold, through the medium of several booksellers. The tracts 
distributed among the soldiers at Gibraltar have been useful. The 
paymaster of a regiment stationed there, has remitted a small 
donation of thirty shillings collected among the men, for the pur- 
chase of tracts. The Religious Tract Society’s publications have 
been largely given away in the civil and military hospitals, among 
the sailors in the English and American ships, and to the soldiers 
in the garrison. The committee have voted 4,350 Spanish Tracts 
for Barcelona, and 15,200 for Gibraltar and other places. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society state 
that editions of the Scriptures in the Spanish or the Catalan, amount- 
ing to 3,000 Bibles, and 13,000 New ‘Testaments, have, during the 
last two years, issued from the Spanish press, besides those which 
have been sent from England. A large part of these have been 
disposed of, and almost entirely by sale. The issues of the last 
year alone, have amounted to between five and six thousand vol- 
umes. 

The first gentleman to whom the work of introducing and circu- 
lating the Scriptures in Spain was entrusted, and for whose services 
the Committee express themselves under the greatest obligation, 
has laboured during the past, as well as in some preceding years, 
with the most gratifying results. 

Spain has also enjoyed for some time the services of another 
ardent and enterprising friend of the Society. This gentleman 
having succeeded in carrying through the press at Madrid, an edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies of the New Testament, spent above five months 
of the last year in travelling through the provinces, seeking to bring 
it into circulation. He Jett small quantities for sale in a number 
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of the principal places, besides in the same way, disposing of a 
considerable quantity himself. He has acted, almost without ex- 
ception, on the principle of obtaining a price for his books. On 
his return to Madrid he opened a room or shop, for the public 
sale of the Scriptures; this, however, after a short time, was not 
allowed by the authorities; while it remained open some hundreds 
of copies were sold. 

A small impression of the Gospel of Luke, in the Rommany, or 
Gitano, or Gipsy language, has been printed at Madrid, under 
the superintendence of this gentleman, who himself made the trans- 
lation for the benefit of the interesting, singular, degraded race of 
people whose name it bears, and who are very numerous in some 
parts of Spain. He has likewise taken charge of the printing of 
the Gospel of Luke in the Cantabrian, or Spanish Basque language, 
a translation of which had fallen into his hands. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM AT ANDROS. 


The favourable accounts we stated to have received of this insti- 
tution, at page 304 of our last volume, have been confirmed by 
more recent intelligence. H. D. Leeves mentions that “ its general 
reputation stands extremely high, and numbers from every part of 
the country press into it, whilst there is but one voice every where 
respecting the disinterested zeal, the indefatigable diligence, and 
the great ability shown by Theophilus Kaires in the fulfilment of the 
benevolent work to which he has devoted himself.” 

In an extract fromthe “ Hermes,” a Journal published at Syra, 
quoted in the “ Minerva,” of the 26th March, 1838, and published 
at Athens, an account is given of the ‘educational and philanthro- 
pical institution of Theophilus at Andros.” The writer states that 
“it is composed of three parts; the first is an extensive wing, 
divided into forty-eight bed-chambers, each of which is again sub- 
divided into eight compartments ; the second consists of the library 
and room wherein the apparatus is kept; and the third contains 
the school room, of dimensions adequate to the accommodation of 
400 students. The number of those who dwell in the Institution 
is about seventy, of various ages and degrees of instruction, study- 
ing and living together with the utmost harmony and decorum. 
Each performs his task with a willing heart, and studies with 
silent assiduity. From amongst them are daily appointed door- 
Keepers, monitors, and waiters at table, all which duties are per- 
formed with wonderful alacrity and attention. 

‘The pains bestowed by this learned and virtuous man are infi- 
nite. Besides the entire internal management of the institution, 
he daily devotes six hours to the tuition of the students, in addition 
to which the lessons he gives to such of his pupils as do not reside 
in the establishment occupy him from two to three hours. After 
these labours he spends part of the night in study, and in the 
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composition of various works, amongst which are treaties on philo- 
sophy and philology, for the use of the first class ; and on grammar 
and geography, for the use of the second.” 

In a report of this Institution, with a list of subscriptions, &c., 
a strong appeal is made to English liberality, for its continued sup- 
port. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Missionary, J. Read, gives an encouraging account of the 
prosperous state of the Kat River Settlement. In speaking of 
schools he says they ‘‘are multiplying as fast as Native Teachers 
can be raised. The Native Schoolmasters are performing their 
duty with great credit to themselves and improvement to the chil- 
dren. We have now 15 schools, and upwards of 1000 children 
under daily instruction. The Governor, Major-General Napier 
was lately here, and expressed high satisfaction at what he saw and 
heard. A part of the children from nearly all the schools were 
present, it being the yearly examination. One class of one of the 
out-schools was examined. The children read English very fluently 
—repeated many Scripture texts—were examined in grammar and 
in geography, and that by a Hottentot boy, their own schoolmaster ; 
and all in English. A gentleman who was present said afterward, 
that his Excellency was deeply interested in these schools. The 
Governor has promised us every protection and encouragement. 
The Fingoe children begin to attend our schools in great numbers, 
so that they will be greatly increased; and when we have more 
infant schools established, our number will be nearly doubled. 
The school boys who act as monitors are fine youths, very desirous 
to have the children in order.” 


EGYPT. 
EASTERN FEMALE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


We have already noticed some of the proceedings of “ Miss 
Holliday” in Egypt, and the opening for usefulness in the family 
of the Pacha. Her progress in this labour was checked by the 
severe indisposition of herself and some of her family, but she 
observes in a communication dated August 6th, 1838: 

“*My attendance at the Harem has been followed by the most 
cheering success. I was received and honoured with every possible 
distinction, and continue to be welcomed by the royal party as if I 
were one of themselves.” 

In a letter dated October 4th, she says, ‘‘ I still remaina favourite 
at the Harem: indeed I have met with nothing but kindness since 
I began attending there. I do not see, however, any prospect at 
present for the establishment of general schools: her Highness 
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seems perfectly indifferent on this head. Many Harems have 
solicited my time, but I could not spare it from my own schools.” 

The arrival of a box of articles from England afforded much 
interest and pleasure; and in describing the opening of it this lady 
remarks that she saw what perhaps no other European female ever 
beheld, the Pacha Mahomed Ali, standing like one of the Patriarchs 
of old, in the midst of his own family. On describing those around 
him she says there seemed no restraint before him, and he appeared 
to look with fond affection on them all. 

“‘ If the character of the Pacha were to be judged of by what I 
saw in this short interview, it would shine to the greatest advan- 
tage as a domestic man. It is well known in Egypt that he is one 
of the most indulgent of fathers, but I did not expect to see so fond 
a parent.” 

Since the above information arrived, farther intelligence has been 
received which states that ‘“‘ Miss Holliday and the Rev. J. R. T. 
Lieder, one of the Church Missionaries, have been united in mar- 
riage.” Friendly intercourse continued with the family of the 


Pacha. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM BARBADOES.—FREEDOM WORKS WELL. 


We have lately perused with much interest, a very satisfactory: 
account of the present state of the Island of Barbadoes, by whieh 
we learn that the most perfect tranquillity prevails in that colony. 
Not a single complaint that the emancipated negroes have been. 
insubordinate was heard in any part of the Island. On the contrary 
Magistrates and Missionaries, Planters and private individuals, 
residing in town and in the country, concur in giving praise to them 
for the quiet and peaceable manner in which the transition from 
slavery to freedom took place. 

Some fears were entertained of an outbreak of popular feeling 
on the “1st of August,” and the troops of the line were distributed 
through the island; which want of confidence caused much dissat- 
isfaction to the liberated bondsmen. But while the military were 
watching their movements, ‘“‘these new-born freemen were going to 
their place of worship in multitudes,” to render thanks to God for 
the great benefits they had received at his hands. The day which 
brought freedom to the slave was kept as a day of solemn rejoicing, 
and was not disgraced by a single act of drunkenness, or disturbed 
by a single brawl. The various places of worship in Bridge Town 
were crowded, almost to suffocation, and the conduct of the people 
was every where most orderly and correct. Since the Ist of August 
the peace of the colony has been undisturbed. The Negroes 
seemed determined not to mar the first day of their liberty by any 
act of which their friends might be ashamed, or of which their ene- 
mies might have complained. In the admirable spirit they have 
hitherto manifested—in their correct deportment—in their expres- 
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sion of gratitude to the Government and people at home, and in 
their great anxiety to stand well in the estimation of both, the Anti- 
slavery Body have a full reward for all their labours: and. sacrifices 
in their behalf, and a pledge that in future they will not forfeit the 
good character they have obtained. 

The cultivation of the country, we find, was never in a finer state 
than at the present time. Every where luxuriant fields of canes 
or grains meet the eye, and every bit of land that can be brought 
under cultivation appears to be occupied. The labourers, with few 
exceptions, are all at work; and although they are by no means 
content with their wages, they have so great a disinclination to leave 
the properties to which they are attached, that they are willing to 
receive low wages rather than wander to others for employment. 
Many, however, have suffered severely, and are still suffering, from 
the operation of the infamous Vagrant and Contract Laws, passed 
concurrently with the act of Emancipation by the Legislature of 
that colony. These, however, have been disallowed by the Home 
Government, and of course committals to jail under them have 
ceased. The wages usually given here are two Bitts per diem for 
efficient labourers in field work. The Bitt is worth seven pence 
halfpenny currency, or five pence sterling, out of which the labourer 
has to pay two Bitts, or 10d. sterling per week for rent of hut. 


On some Estates where the people have been well treated in times - 


past, it is not uncommon for Negroes from other Properties to offer 


their services for one Bitt and a half daily, or seven pence halfpenny . 


sterling; but generally speaking the Proprietors of Estates in this 
colony have agreed not to take Negroes from other Estates, and 
thus by a kind of compulsion, to prevent their people from seeking 
a better market elsewhere. 

in Barbadoes it may be generally said that the estates are full 
handed, and there is little competition among the planters to obtain 
labourers. 

One fact shows the general confidence which the landed Propri- 
etors have in the freed labourers. A gentleman, a member of 
Council, sold an Estate a short time since for £27,000, but so sincerely 
has he regretted this step, that in about a month he repurchased it 
at an advance of £3000, giving £30,000 for it, together with all the 
costs which had been ineurred in the double transaction! The 
price which property has recently brought at Barbadoes, and 
the eagerness with which individuals are found to rent Estates, 
prove that men are anticipating the best results from the freedom 
that has been conferred upon the slaves. 

Small allotments let very high, as much as £15 currency the acre 
per annum. ‘This will of course prevent the labourers from doing 
much for themselves. The tenure by which these allotments are held, 
is very precarious, a week’s notice may deprive the occupants of the 
result of their labours for a considerable time, and many hard cases 
have occurred of the operation of this mode of letting land. 
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Thus.it appears that for very moderate wages, and under discou- 
raging circumstances, the emancipated negroes are per forming their 
duties well. We find 70,000 slaves become free men in one day, 
and yet they have taken no improper advantage of their altered cir- 
cumstances. On the contrary they are found ‘peacefully and labori- 
ously cultivating the soil, thus proving. the error of those who have 
asserted that “freedom and idleness were synonimous terms in the 
minds of the negroes.” They gratefully acknowledge the blessings 
they enjoy, and have a lively sense of the difference between their 
present and their former states: yet they are subjected still to many 
oppressions. Itis marvellous, how under their altered circumstances 
they bear them. When charged with offences before the local jus« 
tices, who have power summarily to convict in many cases, they are 
hot permitted to produce evidence in rebutter! these very wise 
judges having decided that they will not hear evidence against the 
crown! Again, when any labourer, male or female, husband, wife or 
child, refusés to labour on the estate at the wages offered, he or she 
is summarily ejected, their huts broken into and broken up, and 
their little all thrown into the public roads. No illness or domestic 
circumstances, prevent these proceedings, but these things cannot be 
allowed to continue. When their talents and energies shall be 
developed by a sound education, and when above all, they shall have 
ample religious means afforded them, they will show that they are 
not inferior to those who have oppressed and calumniated them. 

There has been a striking diminution of crime among the popu- 
lation, since their emancipation. The journal of the Bridge Town 
Jail proves that the number of commitments has very sensibly di- 
minished, A great alteration has lately been effected, for the better 
accommodation and classification of the prisoners, and there is also 
a decided improvement in the prison discipline within the last few 
years. That horrible instrument of torture, the Tread Mill, is 
wholly abandoned; many alterations are made in the fitting up of 
the rcoms and cells, and the women have a totally separate part of 
the prison appropriated to them, and are under the care of a Matron. 
They are not now worked in the penal gang with the men, and that 
part of the jail yard in which they perform their tasks, is separated 
by a high wall from that in which the men are occupied. Separate 
bathing places are also provided for them. A very neat place of 
worship capable of seating nearly 200 prisoners, has been fitted up, 
and altogether the arrangements made and in progress, reflect great 
credit on the executive, and the jail commissioners. 

The things most required in Barbadoes at the present time are, 

1. Independent Villages. 

2. Protection from sudden ejectments from houses and lands. 

3. A Stipendary Magistracy in ordes <o prevent the oppression 
which would inevitably follow from continuing the Labour- 
ers under the present system, in which the local magistracy 
may be composed of Planters themselves. 
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4. Estates where aggrieved labourers of good character might 
find employment. 

5. Reform in the Elective and Franchise Laws, as all political 
power is at present in the hands of an Oligarchy. 


IMPORTANCE OF INCREASED EXERTION IN THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION, 


The following information contained in the last Report of the 
British and Foreign School Society, is, we consider, well worthy of 
serious attention; and we hope it will stimulate those who wish to 
advance the best interests of their fellow-creatures, to persevere fin 
endeavouring to promote ScripruraL Epucarion. 

** The grand hindrance to improvement in most cases, is the eager 
desire which prevails among parents to place their children at as 
early an age as possible in employments where they can obtain 
money. 

«From a register (writes one of the masters) which I have kept 
for the last two or three years of the children who have left the 
school, I believe that the average time of their attendance has not ex- 
ceeded seven months; and as it has always happened that the majori- 
ty have been in the five first classes, it can scarcely be expected 
that they should make much progress.’ 

“‘ This! is certainly a strong case, and may partly be explained by 
the fact, that unusual facilities are afforded in the town referred to, 
for the employment of children. 

* Still it is obvious enough, that no fear can be more chimerical than 
that of over-educating the poor, and further that if, as many suppose, 
the labouring classes in this country have not improved, in proportion 
to the extension of education, so decidedly as once was anticipated, 
one chief cause will be found that they have not as yet been brought 
under the influences of instruction for a length of time at all suffi- 
cient to form their habits, or modify their character. 

‘But even the small amount of instruction which is now imparted, 
is by no means enjoyed to an extent, at all adequate to the wants of 
the community. ‘ENGLaNp (comparatively speaking) Is sTILL AN 
Unepucatep Country,—and your committee will not cease year 
by year to reiterate the painful assertion, so long as facts illustrative 
of its truth continue to crowd upon their notice. 

‘* By the returns of Mr. Horner, in his report of the state of the 
Factories, it appears, that of the children of the ages of thirteen and 
fourteen (above the operation of the education clauses of the factory 
act) there were of the boys, 494 per cent. who could not read, and 
67 per cent. who could not even write their names. Of the girls 
there were 57 per cent. who could not read, and 88 per cent. who 
could not write their names. 

‘‘The connexion which subsists between this state of things and 
the increase of crime, has frequently been stated, but has probably 
never been proved so demonstratively as in the criminal returns of 
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the Metropolitan Police for the year 1837, just printed by order 
of the Commissioners. 

“From that document it appears that in the last year alone, not 
Jess than 28,496 persons were taken into custody, who could neither 
read nor write; 28,141 who could only read and write imperfectly ; 
6,715 who could be said to read and write well; and 1,063 who had 
received a good education, Of course the great mass of these per- 
sons were either discharged or summarily convicted by the magis-~ 
trates; but it is worth notice that while of the two former classes 
(the ignorant) 2,099 were sent for trial and convicted, only 204 of 
those who could read and write well, and only 23 of those who had 
received a good education, were found guilty of violating the laws 
of their country. Facts like these furnish incontrovertible evidence 
that the progress of education has a direct and immediate tendency 
to check the growth of crime.” 


INTOXICATION A SOURCE OF CRIME, 


* The Rev. John Clay, Chaplain to the Gaol at Preston, has for 
some years past collected very valuable details of the causes which 
have led to the offences for which prisoners confined in that gaol 
have been committed. They have been obtained chiefly by personal 
inquiry from the parties themselves, who are stated to manifest gen- 
erally a great degree of candour in detailing the circumstances con- 
nected with their offences. Between the October Sessions of 1832, 
and the July Sessicns 1837, exactly 1000 persons were committed to 
that gaol for felonies; and of these no less than 455, or 452 per 
cent. arose from drunkenness directly connected with the crime,— 
either from offences which took place in public-houses and beer- 
shops, or when the offender or the party upon whom the offence was 
committed, was in a state of intoxication. The cases of habitual 
drunkards, whose excesses have at length led them into serious vio- 
lations of the law, are not included :—there can be little doubt 
that in a large proportion of the cases placed under the head of 
“‘Idleness and Bad Company,” intoxication has been the original 
cause which has led to crime. Mr. Clay expresses his opinion, that 
if all the particulars connected with a criminal’s guilt were made 
known, or if his general habits could be ascertained, drunkenness, 
which now appears to account for 454 per cent. of the offences, would 
manifest itself as little short of the universal cause of criminality. 

( Statistical Society of London, No. 2, June 1838. ) 

In accordance with this opinion, is the feeling expressed by the 
citizens of Baltimore, in a Memorial to the General Assembly of 
Maryland, in which they beg leave most respectfully to present be- 
fore that honourable body, asa subject of the deepest importance to 
themselves, and to the well-being of the rising generation, the subject 
of the present Licence Law of that state. ‘ The necessity of some 
change in this law,” they observe, ‘seems to be a matter about 
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which there is no diversity of opinion. The greatnumber of taverns, 
victualling-houses, oyster-cellars, and grog-shops in our state, where 
intoxicating liquors are sold, causing as they do the larger part of the 
crime and poverty, with which our community is afflicted, seems to 
our minds to call loudly for legislative action. 

“We deem it utterly unnecessary to place before your honour- 
able body, the well-established facts, which exhibit intemperance as 
the fruitful cause of crime and poverty wherever it prevails, and of 
consequence a source of grievous and oppressive taxation. The indis- 
putable, records of our gaols, alms-houses, and penitentiaries, sadly 
confirm these truths,and the awakened interest of our sister states to 
this subject, go to shew, that they have roused from their slumbers, 
and have put forth their energies to stop this work of death and de- 
struction, Massachusetts, Tennesee, Maine, and Connecticut, some 
altogether, others in part, have prohibited the traffic in ardent spirits, 
and while Illinois and Alabama are pressing hard after to the rescue 
of her sons, Maryland cannot be silent.” 

After a strong remonstrance on the subject of licensing those 
“ fathomless fountains of sin and misery,” the Memorialists observe, 

** If the laws of a Curistian State will open these seminaries of 
poverty, vice, sorrow and crime, the same laws must open near them, 
to receive their graduates, alms-houses, criminal-courts, penitenti- 
aries, prisons and sepulchres :—and while these are fitting up, and 
filling up, the earnings of the industrious and sober, and the savings 
of the careful and prudent must be taken from their pockets by the 
hand of the same laws, to guard and support them.” 

At the late State Temperance Convention in Illinois, Governor 
Duncan, President of the Convention, wrote an order on the Auditor 
of the state for five hundred dollars; being the amount of his salary 
as Governor of the State for the last half year, and put it ito the 
hands of the executive Committee. 


BENEFIT OF LOAN LIBRARIES. 


We have already noticed the formation of Libraries for the Coast 
Guard, and the aid afforded in this undertaking by public societies, 
as well as private individuals. Some encouraging facts connected 
with this object prove that they continue to be useful, and a corres= 
pondent of the Religious Tract Society writes, that that Society 
having so largely contributed to the Coast Guard Libraries, he 
thought it desirable to mention some encouraging instances of their 
beneficial effects. 

‘have just received a letter,” he writes, ‘‘ saying that the libra- 
ries are much valued in the Island of Valentia in Ireland, and the 
wife of one of the men says how much she has enjoyed some of the 
books.” In speaking of Hastings, he says, “ I was informed also of 
a man who previous to the arrival of the books, had been a very bad 
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character, though laboured with by aclergyman who lived near; 
and since he had read them he was a very improved person. 

T think it important that every effort should be made to encon- 
rage the formation of useful libraries at home, in our shipping and 
colonies.” 

In this sentiment we fully unite, and are pleased to see by the 
last Report of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society the efforts 
making in this department on their behalf. 

*‘ Fifty-seven libraries have,” it is stated, ‘during the past year 
been furnished on loan to vessels going to foreign ports of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America and Australia; and testimonies of the most 
encouraging character are given by the captains of ships, on resto- 
ring them to the Thames Missionary, of the benefits resulting to 
sailors from reading these books. But to what an extent these 
works, in nearly three hundred ship-libraries now on loan, are made 
useful, in the rational amusement, the intellectual improvement, and 
the spiritual benefit of their readers, can be known only to the ome 
niscient eye of God. Three loan libraries have been sent to Que- 
bec, Hobarton, and Petersburg, besides fifty-seven volumes lent to 
sailors in the coal and coasting trade.” 

The Edinburg and Leith Seamans’ Friend Society observe, ‘‘ This 
is a department which your Committee cannot but regard as a very 
important instrument for the amelioration of the seaman, as not only 
is most of his life spent at sea, but it is when at sea that he is often 
in a state of mind in which, with the Divine blessing, he is peculiarly 
likely to be benefited by an exhibition of truth.” 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Next to the general education of the people upon just and liberal 
principles, there is no subject of greater importance than the 
protection of society from the outrages of the wicked, the reforma- 
tion of the criminal, and the suppression of every thing that tends 
to demoralization. We trust that the attention of Parliament during 
the present session will be directed to the subject of Prison Discipline, 
and the reformation of our criminal Code of Laws. We hail with 
pleasure the proceedings of the Magistrates of Sussex, and hope 
that their patriotic example will be followed in other counties. 

A report, of which the following is an extract, was presented to 
the General Quarter Sessions of the eastern division of the county 
of Sussex, on the 31st ult., the Earl of Chichester in the chair, on 
the recommendation of the committee lately appointed to take into 
consideration the present state of the prisons in that division of the 
county ; and, in consequence, the subjoined memorials were agreed 
to be presented to the Secretary of State :— 

“In considering the matter referred to them, the committee have 
not failed to give their serious attention to the several reports of the 
Inspectors of Prisons, and to the present state of public opinion on 
the subject of prison discipline both in this and other counties; and 
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having done so, they have arrived at the conclusion that no new 
prison can be built without a capability of being adapted to the 
separate system. 

“Without, therefore, expressing any opinion upon the compara- 
tive merits of the two rival systems, they conceive it to be an indis- 
pensable condition of any plan for the erection or extension of 
prisons, that the cells to be built should be such as would be avail- 
able for prisoners in separate confinement. 

“The additional expense consequent upon this condition in the 
case of a new prison, would not be serious; and the committee 
have no hesitation in saying that such an outlay would prove ulti- 
mately the most economical, if it were not the necessary course for 
the county to adopt. 

‘‘ But in applying these considerations to the case of the Lewes 
House of Correction, it becomes most important to ascertain the 
system which the Legislature may finally adopt, before ‘any expen- 
sive additions or improvements are attempted. 

“For, if the system now in operation is to continue, it will 
become absolutely necessary to erect some more convenient wheel- 
sheds and workshops ; ; the present ones being quite unfit for the 
purpose. Whereas, if the separate system be adopted, either for 
all prisoners or even the greater portion of them, the whole of this 
expense would probably be thrown away. 

“Under these circumstances the committee cannot recommend 
to the court that these important and desirable improvements at 
Lewes House of Correction should be ordered until the Legislature 
shall have decided upon which system they will adopt. 

“In the mean time great inconvenience will arise in all prisons 
in which, as at Lewes, an inefficient management exists through 
defects of construction, and where those defects can only be removed 
by the expensive improvement of a machinery which the adoption 
of the separate system would altogether supersede. 

“On this ground the committee would most seriously press upon 
the consideration of the court the expediency of memorializing the 
government upon the subject, and of strongly urging the adoption 
of some means that would secure from the ‘Legislature an early and 
final decision upon the question of prison discipline. 

‘‘In the opinion of the committee there is but one course by 
which this desirable result can be accomplished, and it is that one 
or more model prisons should be built in the vicinity of London, at 
the public cost, in which a fair experiment of the separate system 
should be tried under the immediate direction of the inspectors. 

‘Whether this experiment succeeded or failed, the result would 
be most important in itself, and in either case these buildings would 
be available as model prisons, in which the national system, what- 
ever it was, might be exhibited in its most perfect form, and thus, 
also, they might be made normal schools for instructing the prison 
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officers from every part of the kingdom in the science and practice 
of prison discipline. 

“The committee would further recommend that the court do 
also memorialize the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
to introduce some bill in the next session of Parliament to enable 
counties to contribute towards the building of prisons common to 
boroughs and counties; and to enable jurors to be summoned from 
the county before the recorder of such boroughs. 

‘The committee have requested the chairman, the Earl of Chich- 
ester, forthwith to communicate such parts of this report as relate 
to a model prison, to the several chairmen of quarter sessions in 
England. 

(Signed) 
“ CHICHESTER, Chairman.” 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING AN AMICABLE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


In an article in the last Edinburg Review, the general merits of 
which it is not our present province to discuss, we met with some 
remarks on a subject of deep interest to this country and the world, 
in which we cordially unite. 

The article is a Review of “Some Remarks on the Foreign Rela- 
tions of England at the present Crisis.” By Montague Gore, Esq. 
The Reviewers observe, that the important questions connected with 
foreign affairs are among the most grave and interesting that can 
occupy the thoughts of Statesmen; and they are inseparably con- 
nected with the peace and the improvement, as well as with the 
liberties of the world. In adverting to the period since the peace of 
1814 and 1815, they introduce the subject of the actual working of 
the new arrangements made at that time, by saying that they now 
have the light of experience to guide them, in determining how far 
many departures from sound principle, made upon the specious but 
hollow and dangerous pretext of securing order and peace, have 
been in the event subservient to this end. After an extended view of 
the policy of different nations, are the following concluding remarks: 

“The happy footing upon which England and France have been 
together, ever since the Revolution of 1830, is no doubt, the result 
of that popular influence, whose beneficial effects we have been 
tracing upon the whole frame of international policy. The ancient 
maxim that the two countries were natural enemies is now exploded; 
and has been succeeded by a conviction that the near neighbourhood 
which makes each the best customer of the other ought, in a merely 
commercial view, to make them natural allies. But, indeed, the 
very circumstance of their proximity and their strength, which 
exposes each in war to the greatest hazards from the other, offers an 
irrefragable reason for their living upon friendly terms, and never 
suffering any trifles to interrupt their amicable intercourse. These 
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things were always sufficiently evident; yet the government of the 
two nations being inthe hands of courtiers and princes, while the 
people had little or no weight in the administration of affairs, the 
course taken by the two states was directed, not by the enlightened 
reason and common sense of mankind, so much as by the refinements 
and caprices and prejudices of the governing few; the interests and 
the feelings of the many being alike disregarded. Hence a spirit 
of rivalry and mutual enmity grew up on both sides of the channel ; 
and the two nations, formed by nature to be friends, were filled with 
a spirit of hatred and apprehension. 

“‘ The salutary influence of amity and unison between these two 
great powers, is felt to the very ends of the earth; it tends to the 
security, to the improvement, to the pacification of the world. Eng- 
land now resumes her station as the head of the liberal interests in 
Europe. What part she bore in the contests of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries for Religious Freedom and the Reformation, 
that same part she now maintains for civil liberty and national inde- 
pendence. But now her course is more clear, her success more 
secure, because now she has France for her mighty coadjutor; and 
with France her co-cperation is cordial, as her amity is assured. 

‘The peace, not of these two states alone, but of all Europe, and 
of the world, is in the keeping of France and England. While they 
continue friends, not a gun can be fired in any part of the globe 
without their consent. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
Dated, 27th Oct. 1838. 


“The morning of liberty is drawing upon us. The rod of the 
oppressor is broken, corporal punishments have ceased, and with 
them a multitude of crimes. All children are declared free, and all | 
contracts for service entered into by apprentices during the period 
of their bondage, are declared null and void, and at the close of the 
next month, we hope to see the close of a state of society, unnatural, 
inhuman and ungodly. It is the Lerd’s doing and wonderful in our 
eyes. We rejoice exceedingly, but we rejoice with trembling. 
Wonders have been already accomplished, but there remains much 
to be done. 

‘*Slavery has ceased, but it has left its victims, the oppressed, in a 
state of intellectual and moral desolation. Simultaneous efforts 
must be made to improve and elevate every grade of society. The 
whole social system must be brought under. the benign influence of 
Christianity. Every part of our moral machinery must be carefully 
revised, and unsparingly reformed. 
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ABORIGINES, 


The following communication, on the subject of Aborigines and 
the conduct of civilised nations towards them, has been sent to us for 
insertion ; and as it contains several striking and important remarks, 
we readily give it a place in our pages. 


REFLECTIONS produced by the reading of the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Aboriginal Tribes, and No. 353 of the 
Saturday Magazine, comprising a suggestion to establish a civi- 
lized form of Government amongst the New Zealanders. 


“Religion is the basis of civil society.’’ Burke. 


When we consider what England—enlightened England, “invested 
with wealth and power, with arts and knowledge, with the sway of 
distant lands and the mastery of the restless waters for some 
great and important purpose in the government of the world” 
has been guilty of; in depopulating kingdoms and countries, 
for the purpose of encreasing her territories, and for providing 
accommodation for her multiplying thousands; whilst she added 
to her eminence, her wealth, and her prosperity,—when we reflect 
on atrocities, thus committed by British subjects, under the name, 
but not sanction of British Laws, on the poor, helpless, untutored, 
primitive inhabitants of islands and countries, now denominated 
British soil; we recoil with humiliation, and fairly sickened with 
remorse, would fain turn from the subject to contemplate the happy 
lot of many of the redeemed spirits of these sons and daughters of 
affliction, set down as we cannot doubt, with Abraham, with Isaac, 
and with Jacob in the kingdom of Heaven, for ever: but duty com- 
pels us to stand with open eyes directed to the appalling picture, 
and to meditate with composure on the direful scene, that the enquiry 
may be forced from us,—What can be done? 

England now has the evidence before her that many of her rights 
to foreign lands have been unjustly acquired, and that wherever her 
colonies have been planted, with but few exceptions, the acknow- 
ledged rightful owners of the soil, have either become extinct, or 
have been lamentably reduced in numbers, and that they have in no 
case advanced in civilization but where Missionary labours have been 
exerted—pon the contrary, that they have had their morals vitiated, 
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and their vices increased, And she is shewn that that which has 
been the course of her conduct towards these ‘‘defenceless people,” 
will assuredly continue to be, unless strongly checked, and is told, 
‘* that the Policy of Great Britain in this particular, as it has already 
affected the interest, and we fear we may add sacrificed the lives of 
many thousands, may yet, in all probability, influence the character 
and destiny of millions of the human race.” 

How important then is it, ‘now that the silence is broken, the 
darkness has passed away ; and the Truth ungarbled and undisguised, 
stands forth before the public gaze in all its dreadful and tremendous 
reality,” that the religious part of the community, as well as the 
legislature, should be awakened from the sleep in which they have 
been indulging; whilst the powerful energies of the wicked have 
been exerted to their utmost extent, “in outraging the dearest rights 
of humanity, and devoting thousands of our race to ruin,” and in 
seeking to debase and corrupt those portions of the world, which ere © 
this, ought to have been bringing their riches, and honours, and glory 
to the spreading of the Gospel of Christ ;* and instead of suffering 
the dregs of our countrymen to stamp the national character of 
England in theeyes of those whom we wish to civilize, with cruelty, 
covetousness and all that is bad; to erect the standard to which all 
nations shall increasingly aspire in proportion as they advance towards 

‘the glorious day when it shall be sounded by an Angel in Heaven, 
*‘The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of the Lord 
and of his Christ ;” the standard on which is portrayed, “ Peace on 
Earth, and good will toward men,” and not only to erect it, but to 
evidence the sincerity of her desires to attain to the condition to 
which it points, by making restitution for those sacred laws she has 
broken—the laws of justice and mercy—and by resolving that she 
will never more break them again. I know it is given as the opinion 
of the Parliamentary Committee, “That it will be hard to find 
compensation not only to Australia, Lut to New Zealand and to the 
innumerable islands of the South Seas, for the murders, the misery, 
and the contamination which we have brought upon them ;” but let 
us not be overwhelmed by discouragement; let us rather turn to a 
hope, expressed by the same committee, when speaking of the rights 
of the native chicftains, and of the islanders of the fertile and popu- 
lous islands of the Pacific ocean: viz. that, ‘‘ Great Britain will not, it 
may be hoped, ever exert her power to destroy the political rights of 
these comparatively feeble and defenceles people,’ which hope we 
may suppose is grounded upon their ‘‘ conviction that there is but one 
effectual means of staying the evils we have oceasioned, and of 
imparting the blessings of civilisation, and that is the propagation of 


* It is a remark of the Parliamentary Committee that ‘‘ Enough has been inci- 
dentally disclosed to shew, that those nations which have been exposed to our 


contamination might during the same period, have been Jed forward to religion 
and civilisation.’’ 
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Christianity, together with the preservation for the time to come, of the 
civil rights of the natives ;” and let us take one step in the path of 
duty by fixing the “rules of our conduct towards them,” in compli- 
ance with this hope, and we may be sure that others alike easy and 
just, and calculated to produce as much good, will speedily follow. 

When this is done we shall find that the present project of the 
New Zealand Association, fair, very fair, as are its pretentions ; must 
be laid aside, the principle on which it is proposed to proceed being, 
* That the Crown of England should purchase land from the natives, 
and convert it into British territory, to be governed by British law, 
making, however, such exceptional laws in favour of the natives, 
as will protect them from the consequences of their own ignorance, 
and tend to their moral and social elevation.” By which I under- 
stand, that a portion of New Zealand is proposed to be ruled by 
British Government to the abolition of the political rights of the 
natives in such districts. 

Now it does appear in my view to be unjust, to take from that 
which would be called a savage or barbarous nation, the right of 
Government, (the just as much “ plain and sacred,” if not “ incontro- 
vertible,” right of government as “right of soil”) either by. purcha- 
sing it of them with their land, or otherwise ; because it is impossible 
for them, in the ignorance in which they lie, to conceive in the slight- 
est degree the extent that such right may become to them, in 
promoting their advancement in all that is good, and in all that is 
excellent; and because, those who would purchase this right, are also 
unable to set a just value upon it for want of experience and correct 
information on the same head. 

If we take away the right of government from them, we take 
away the most effective machine that exists, for raising them in 
their standing amongst the nations: for government amongst hea- 
then savages, may soon be moulded into a civilized form, and 
brought to embody Christian principles; as may be seen by a 
reference to the government of Tahiti and other South Sea islands. 
From the evidence given by William Ellis we find that “ The Tahi- 
tians” (who from 15 to 20 years ago, were as barbarous as any 
people,) “have also a simple, explicit, and wholesome code of laws, 
as the result of their imbibing the principles of Christianity, This 
code of laws is printed and circulated among them, understood by 
all, and acknowledged by all as the supreme rule of actioa for all 
classes in the civil and social relations. The laws have been pro- 
ductive of great benefits.—I have before me a copy of the code of 
laws printed in 1835 in the islands, and a translation also,” Cap- 
tain Beechy, a naval officer, in speaking of the laws, says, “The 
limit thus imposed on the arbitrary power of the monarch, and the 
Security thus afforded to the liberties and properties of the people, 
reflect credit upon the missionaries, who were very instrumental in 
introducing these laws;” and in adverting to a trial for theft, he 


says, “If we compare the fate which would have befallen the pri- 
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soners, supposing them innocent, had they been arraigned under 
the early form of government, with the transactions of this day, we 
cannot but congratulate the people on the introduction of the present 
penal code, and acknowledge that it is one of the greatest temporal 
blessings they have derived from the introduction of Christianity.” 
And the Parliamentary Committee speak of these laws as “* Abound- 
ing with liberal and enlightened principles.” 

The substance of the evidence given by John Williams was this, 
That some of the natives of the islands in the Pacific Ocean have a 
fixed code of laws.—That the course has been adopted in imitation 
of our practice.—That they asked the advice of the missionaries in 
the formation of the laws.—That the practices were very SANGUINARY 
when they were idolaters.—That Christianity had the effect of 
softening the rigour of their usages.—That the powers of the 
Sovereign are partially circumscribed under the representative 
system.—That delegates come from different districts of the island, 
and form themselves into an assembly, and that their proceedings 
have an authoritative weight with the executive government,—which 
he illustrates by a circumstance that has recently taken place: “ The 
representatives met, and the first thing they did was to send a mes~ 
sage to the Queen, to know upon what principles they were to 
proceed ; she sent back a copy of the New Testament, saying, ‘ Let 
the principles of this book be the foundation of all your proceed- 
ings:’ and they, perceiving the beneficial effects of the Temperance 
Societies in all the districts where they had been introduced, imme- 
diately proceeded to enact a law that they would not trade with 
ships that came there for the purpose of introducing ardent spirits 
among them.” 

With regard to Rarotonga, an Island which he discovered, he 
said, ‘‘ The King, whena thief was caught upon the premises, would 
have him cut up, and portions of the body hung in different parts 
of the farm on which the depredations had been committed. But 
when Christianity was embraced by them, they saw immediately 
that such sanguinary proceedings were inconsistent with the benign 
spirit of the gospel, and they inquired of us what would be done in 
England, and what was consistent with the Christian profession. 
We informed them, that there were judges in England, and all such 
offences were tried regularly, and particular punishments awarded. 
They immediately said, ‘ Will it not be well for us to have the 
same?’ and after months and months consultation with them, and 
explaining those things to-them, a very simple code was drawn up.” 
The Society Islands he said, “Are following” (Tahiti) ‘in every 
respect, but Tahiti is the head quarters.” They have not repre- 
sentatives, but they have a regular code of laws, and trial by jury. 
The words of the Parliamentary Committee are, “Amongst other 
benefits conferred by Christianity, the amelioration of the laws of 
the islanders is undoubtedly one of the most important,” | 

The speech of Andries Waterboer, the Griqua Chief, is a striking 
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example of the same fact: relative to which the select committee 
make the following admirable remark: “ And we think that a lesson 
may be learnt from the principles of government laid down for his 
own guidance, by one who claims no higher ancestry than that of a 
Hottentot and a Bushman.” Waterboer’s speech is as follows: 
“I feel that Lam bound to govern my people by Christian princi- 
ples. The world knows by experience, and I know in my small 
way, and I know also from my Bible, that the government which is 
not founded on the principles of the Bible must come to nothing. 
When governments lose sight of the principles of the Bible, par- 
tiality, injustice, oppression, and cruelty prevail; and then suspicion, 
want of confidence, jealousy, hatred, revolt, and destruction succeed. 
Therefore I hope it will ever be my study, that the Bible should 
form the foundation of every principle of my government; then I 
and my people will have a standard to which we can appeal, which 
is clear, and comprehensive, and satisfactory, and by which we shall 
all be tried, and have our condition determined in the day of judg- 
ment. The relation in which I stand to my people as their chief, 
as their leader, binds me, by all that is sacred and dear, to seek 
their welfare, and promote their happiness; and by what means 
shall I be able to do this? This I shall best be able to do by allud- 
ing to the principles of the Bible. Would governors and govern- 
ments act upon the simple principle by which we are bound to act 
as individuals, that is, to do as we would be done by, all would be 
well. I hope, by the principles of the gospel, the morals of my 
people will continue to improve; and it shall be my endeavour, in 
humble dependence on the Divine blessing, that those principles 
should lose none of their force by my example. Sound education, 
I know, will civilize them, make them wise, useful, powerful, and 
secure amongst their neighbours; and the better they are educated, 
the more clearly will they see that the principles of the Bible are 
the best principles for the government of individuals, of families, of 
tribes, and nations.” 

Thus we see that in proportion as the principles of Christianity 
make their way into Governments, so. are sanguinary practices 
abolished, the rigour of their usages softened, the arbitrary power 
of monarchs limited, security afforded to the liberties and pro- 
perties of the people; and so do they hasten the work of civili- 
zation, by carrying home evidence from the fruits that they bear, 
to the truths taught by the Missionaries, and thus inducing belief; 
and belief, a desire for instruction in every thing that can benefit 
mankind. Williams’s remark is very just: ‘‘You cannot get a 
barbarous people to attend to any thing of a civilizing process, or to 
aspire to any European habit, till you give them Christian principle. 
You must eradicate their disposition to War before you can get 
them to desire earnestly the blessings of peace; and what is to do 
that but Christian principle taking possession of the mind.” And 
let us mark well that when once Christian principle does take pos- 
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session of the mind, it induces enquiry, and a call for advice with 
respect to the laws of government; for even the Barbarians (if 
such they may be termed) then see that the influence and power 
possessed hy men may be used to advance the wellbeing of a coun- 
try. “ What would be done in England, and what was consistent 
with the Christian profession,” was the enquiry of the Rarotongans. 
The Tahitians, says Williams, “asked our advice in the formation 
of their laws.” 


( To be continued. ) 
RECENT INTELLIGENCE FROM JAMAICA. 


We have again been furnished with information from Sligoville, 
Jamaica, from the animated pen of J. M. Phillippo, who in a letter 
to Mary Dudley, acknowledging the continued kindness of the 
Committee of the Peckham Commemorative Adult School, particu- 
larly describes the delight, admiration, and astonishment excited 
by an exhibition of a magic lanthorn, which, together with a micro- 
scope had been sent over by the kind friends interested in that 
institution. ‘The representations of the different beasts, birds, 
ships, &c.” he says, “‘ were especially attractive; and when the 
spell was a little broken, numerous observations were made, expres- 
sive of the superior wisdom and ingenuity of white men. How 
these figures could be transferred to the wall, was one of the prin- 
cipal sources of astonishment.” In concluding this account, J. M. 
P. says, “I only wish you my dear friends could have been present 
at the exhibition, and I am sure, although it would have been a 
little novel for you to have been surrounded by so many black 
faces, which the occasional glimmerings of the lamp just rendered 
visible, you would have been gratified to a degree that would more 
than have compensated for any sacrifice which the gift occasioned, 
The microscope [| have not yet exhibited in public, wishing first 
for the novelty of the lanthorn to wear a little away.” 

The inclemency of the weather, and the incessant occupation of 
the poor people in the construction of their houses, had retarded 
the progress of the school; but ‘these once rendered habitable,” 
he says, ‘I have no doubt it will be more flourishing than ever, 
especially from the circumstance that to enjoy this and similar 
advantazes, numbers of settlers are flocking here from all parts of 
the island.” Accommodating them with allotments of land was 
another attraction to these poor people, and all who had bad masters 
in the neighbourhood had been flocking to J. M. P. since. the first 
of August, so that if he had bad 1000 acres it would not have been 
too many to satisfy the demand. ‘All things,” he says, ‘‘ continue 
to go on well so far as the apprentices are concerned, but some of 
the masters have the spirit of oppressors still, and it will require 
the utmost skill and effort of the friends of the negro at home, to 
secure him from the influence of oppressive laws.” 
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It seems that these gentlemen, having devoured the sop, that is 
to say, as much as they could get of it in the twenty millions, are 
now thoroughly “ possessed,” and fully determined to have their 
own way, if possible, with the victims which the Christian feeling 
of the mother country has wrenched from their grasp: but we trust 
that they will yet have to learn that the people of England will not 
be trifled with, much less defrauded of that which they have pur- 
chased so dearly. The following account of the firm and manly 
conduct of Sir Lionel Smith, the Governor of the island, will be 
read, we trust, with deep interest, and equally deep felt approbation, 
by every true friend to his country and species. 

“Accounts from Jamaica to the 27th of December have been 
received. ‘The new House of Assembly seems to the full as intract- 
able as its predecessor, and as determined to beard not only the 
Governor and the great mass of the population, but the Imperial 
Parliament and the people of Great Britain also. The body met 
on the 18th of December, and after unanimously electing the Hon. 
Richard Barret, speaker, which election received the approbation 
of the Governor, his Excellency proceeded to deliver his speech, 
in which he briefly stated that he would not have convened the new 
Assembly at a season when absence from their homes might be 
attended with inconvenience, but from a sense of the difficulties 
likely to ensue in consequence of some important laws about to 
expire, and the necessity of enacting new laws calculated to afford 
effectual protection to the mutual interests of the employer and the 
agricultural labourer: his Excellency’s speech was referred to a 
Committee of the whole House. The debates were animated, and 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the measures of the Govern- 
ment generally pervaded among the members. ‘The result was, 
that a motion adhering to the resolutions which occasioned the 
dissolution of the last House of Assembly was carried by a majority 
of 33 to 5. On the 2Ist, an address, embodying this resolution, 
was presented to the Governor in answer to his speech. ‘The fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

**Qur legislative rights have been directly invaded by Parliament 
enacting a “law to regulate our gaols, a measure of internal and 
municipal regulation clearly and palpably within our province. 
Even in our ordinary legislative proceedings, instead of being left 
to the exercise of our own deliberative judgment, we are fettered 
by an overruling authority, and our best exertions often defeated ; 
nor can we conceal from ourselves the fact that even such of out 
laws as have received the sanction of the Crown are rendered ina 
great measure inoperative, from an influence, not only biassing the 
decision of the stipendiary justices, but which would seem to over- 
rule the executive authority itself, For ourselves and our consti- 
tuents, we can only have in view the peace and prosperity of the 
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colony, and by a liberal and judicious policy to promote the welfare 
of all classes; but so long as her Majesty's Government continues 
to throw its weight into the already preponderating scale of physical 
strength and natural repugnance to labour, we see no prospect that, 
by any exertion of ours, the culture of the plantations can be con- 
ducted with advantage to the proprietary, upon which alone the 
well-being of the labourers themselves, and the prosperity of the 
colony depend.” 

The Governor immediately made the following reply :— 

** Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

“The tone of your address is a source of extreme regret to me. 
1 have the gratification, however, to reflect that my conduct has not 
provoked it. 

“Ihave ever been governed by a desire to cultivate the best 
understanding with both branches of the Legislature, and have only 
been frustrated in that object by the policy you have thought prope 
to pursue this session.” 3 

On his Excellency retiring, the Provost-Marshal-General was 
observed to approach the door of the House, which was immediately 
closed, under the impression that he was directed to summon the 
Assembly before the Governor in council assembled, and a warm 
debate ensued. The ProvosteMarshal then gave three knocks at 
the door, which he repeated a second time, anda fracas took place 
between him and several persons. At length he gave three knocks 
a third time, when he was admitted, and he summoned the House 
to attend his Excellency. The Speaker and a number of members 
immediately obeyed the summons, and on their appearing in his 
presence, his Excellency addressed them in the following terms :— 

** Gentlemen of the Council,—Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the 

House of Assembly, 

“T return the Council my grateful acknowledgments for the 
desire expressed by them to proceed with the public business, 
thereby endeavouring to secure the best interests of the colony; 
and I have to congratulate them that no proceeding of theirs has 
tended to bring this session to so unsatisfactory a conclusion. 

“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

“The authority of the Imperial Parliament to legislate for the 
colonies having been gratuitously denied by the Jate House of 
Assembly, in their reckless declaration that laws passed by the 
Lords and Commons of the empire, and sanctioned by the Sovereign, 
ought to have no power or effect in this colony, I did my duty in 
appealing to the sense of the electoral body; and I remark, with 
regret, that the majority of you, Gentlemen of the House of Assem- 
bly, in pursuing the same destructive course, consider such conduct 
‘corroborated by the full and cordial sanction of the constituency 
of the Island.’ 

* Although I am fully sensible of the dangers and difficulties to 
which your resolution exposes your country and my adininistration, 
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I shall be found firm at my post; and, without resorting to that 
* physical strength’ alluded to by you, I am confident I shall be able 
to defend the weak, to punish oppression, and to uphold the majesty 
of the laws. 

Gentlemen of the Council,—Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the 

Assembly, , 

“I do now in her Majesty’s name, prorogue this General As- 
sembly to Tuesday, the 5th day of February next, and it is hereby 
prorogued accordingly.” 

The island, notwithstanding these disputes between the legislative 
and the executive bodies, remained quiet throughout its extent, 
with every appearance of continuing so.” It is devoutly to be wished 
that those incompetent Legislators would migrate. The Southern 
States of North America might suit them well. 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


To its eternal disgrace the Congress of the United States has 
determined to perpetuate slavery, so far as in it lies, in all its hor- 
rors, and to prevent any the least modification thereof. The fol- 
lowing resolutions have recently been adopted by the legislators of 
a country nick-named “ FREE.” 

Resolved—That this Government is of limited powers, and, by 
the Constitution of the United States that Congress has no jurisdic- 
tion whatever over the institution of slavery in the several States of 
the Confederacy. 

Resolved—That the petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
district of Columbia and the territories of the United States, and 
against the removal of slaves from one State to another, are a part of 
a plan of operations set on foot to affect the institution of slavery in 
the several States, and thus indirectly to destroy that institution 
within their several limits. 

Resolved—That Congress has no right to do that indirectly which 
it cannot do directly, and that the agitation of the subject of slavery 
in the district of Columbia, or in the territories, as a means or with 
the view of disturbing or overthrowing that institution in the several 
States, is against the true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an 
infringement of the rights of the States affected, and a breach of the 
public faith on which they entered into this confederacy. , 

Resolved—That the Constitution rests on the broad principles of 
equality among the members of this confederacy, and that Congress 
in the exercise of its acknowledged powers, has no right to discrim- 
inate between the institutions of one portion of the States or another, 
with a view ofabolishing the one or promoting the other. 

Resolved, therefore— That every petition, memorial, resolution, pro- 
position, or paper, touching, or relating, in any way, or to any extent 
whatever, to slavery as aforesaid, or the abolition thercof, shall, on the 
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presentation thereof, without any further action thereon, be laid on the 
table without printing, reading, debate, or reference. 

The first of these resolutions was adopted, without debate, by 198 
votes against 6; the second, by 136 votes against 6; the third, by 
164 votes against 39; the fourth, by 154 votes against 20; and the 
fifth, by a majority of 126 votes against 78. These resolutions were 
not all carried without opposition; but those who opposed them did 
not utter a syllable in condemnation of the atrociously disgraceful 
system which they are designed to perpetuate. 


BELLARY, EAST INDIES. 
\ 


In our last Volume, p. 208, we mentioned the exertions of the 

Missionaries at Bellary, in Peninsular India, and the progress of 
education at that Station. We have just received recent intelligence 
from thence through the medium of the friends of one of the labour- 
ers in this mission, J. Reed; who in a letter dated July 21st, 1838, 
says: 
“In this glorious work I feel it to be the unceasing and unvarying 
desire of my heart that I and mine may live and die. The Lord 
grant me this request, and that we may be all found faithful in it to 
death !” 

He states that they are proceeding in their work with a mixture 
of comfort and grief: the: latter is occasioned by the painful duty 
of excluding from the English department of the Church, two indi- 
viduals who returned to the vice of intoxication after it was hoped 
they had been reclaimed. The writer mentions however that they 
have a Temperance Society at Bellary, which he hopes has been 
useful. It consists of between 200 and 300 members, of whom he 
forms one, though his missionary duties will not allow of his taking 
an active part in the business of the Society. ‘ But it is in the 
hands,” he says, ‘‘ of a few pious officers who have more influence 
and leisure. These Societies are now pretty general at the large 
Stations, and in almost every European regiment there is one. 
They are great blessings to the men; it would be well if more of 
the officers would join them. But we have had ground given us 
for gratitude to the God of grace in making us witnesses of his 
power in the conversion of sinners to himself. One of the converts, 
a Lascar, was brought to a knowledge of the truth by means of a 
companion who has since left Bellary, leaving this poor man to bear 
the brunt of persecution and scorn among his comrades alone; but 
he has not been left alone. His Saviour, strong to deliver and to 
save, has sustained, and we trust will continue to sustain him. 
Another (a female,) is one who for many years has been seeking 
for some means of quieting her conscience under a conviction of 
sin. Her history is interesting, and I hope to be able to send it to 
you soon.” 
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A subsequent letter from J. Reed brought the history of Bathsheba, 
a Tamil Convert, from which we have made the following extracts : 
_ At an early age, I recollect.to have seen some pictorial represen 

tations of heaven and hell, happiness and misery, publicly ex- 
hibited by some persons in the part of the country in which I 
then resided. These pictures, with the remarks which were made 
upon them by the exhibitors, were the occasion of great alarm to 
my mind, of which I could never completely divest myself. As I 
advanced in years, I felt exceedingly anxious, to escape the dreadful 
misery of hell, and determined to use every means of propitiating 
the gods; for which purpose I offered prayer and offerings to them, 
performed regular oblations, and gave alms to Brahmins, in hope of 
obtaining admission into the presence of Eshnara after death, and 
associating with the blessed. I was regular in my performance of 
worship at the idol temples. I used to bathe in rivers accounted 
sacred, from which I returned without changing my raiment to pre- 
sent my offerings in the temples. I found no peace in these ceremo- 
nies, and was in consequence dissatisfied with myself, supposing that 
I had not performed them aright, either with unsuitable dispositions 
of mind, or with some unintentional deviation from the forms pre~ 
scribed. I next resolved to visit as many of the chief temples as I 
could, and to bathe in all the sacred rivers, and at the same time 
performed with great scrupolosity, every ceremony, giving as much 
as I could spare in alms to Brahmins, but after all I was miserably 
disappointed in not finding peace or confidence in my mind. When 
I was at Palaneram, I sent for a number of Synyasses, or Benaghees 
(wandering Ascetics) and requested them to make me acquainted 
with the way of obtaining the favour of Eshnara. I presented them 
with money and clothes, and gave them articles of food. As soon 
as they had dined, each of them gave me a handful of their orts, 
directing me to burn camphor and perform certain ceremonies; and 
then to eat the food they had left, and departed. I did as they di- 
rected, and from this and from every other method I had previously 
adopted, I derived only a mere momentary satisfaction, and the anx- 
lous enquiry again recurred to my mind, What must I do? I after- 
wards went to the Sunnyasses and privately opened my mind to 
them; they told me that the reason why I did not find peace was, 
that I had not yet obtained the favour of Eshnara. Do you think, 
they added, that it is an easy thing to obtain his favour? How many 
are traversing mountains and deserts, performing penances and endu- 
ring countless hardships with this end in view? However we will 
teach you some prayers, which if you repeat with reverence and fear, 
you will ultimately obtain the favour of Eshnara. I learnt and 
repeated, but without effect. 

When residing at Trichinopoly, I very often frequented the great 
temple at Shree Bungum, and gave much alms to the Brahmins, and 
again meeting with Sunnyasses, again sought their aid in order to 
procure final blessedness. They also taught me a number of prayers, 
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and {fnstructed me in the proper mode of performing oblatioris, 
desiring me to stand in the river and repeat certain prayers, and 
perform some ceremonies at the same time. I did every thing as 
they desired me, but without any more beneficial or satisfactory 
effect than the former. On my arrival at Bellary, I went to the 
temples and continued my usual round of ceremonial observances as 
at other places, and héaring that Humpee was a place of superior 
sanctity, had resolved to visit the festival there on the first opportu- 
nity. But a course of events was in progress by which I was graci- 
ously led to see the error of my ways, and was brought to an 
acquaintance with that which I had long been seeking for in vain, 
the means of reconciliation with God, and of escaping his just indig- 
nation. 

One day as I was passing by Mr. Flavel’s house on my way to 
visit a heathen priest, Mr. Flavel spoke to me, which led to an 
acquaintance. A few days after, as I was again passing, I saw a 
number of persons collected near Mr. Flavel’s house, to whom he 
was making known the doctrines of the gospel. I stopped, and listen~ 
ed for a short time, and went away more troubled in mind than ever. 
Being desirous of giving my little boy education, I sent him to the 
Tamil School under Mr. Flavel. A short time after this, I met 3 
young man very much resembling a deceased brother of mine, who 
had wandered from his father’s house. I was by this circumstance 
led to speak to him, and taking him home with me, my husband and 
I invited him to remain with us, and to consider himself as one of 
our family: after some weeks had elapsed, Israel, the father of the 
young man, came to Bellary from Poonah, bringing with him a note 
of introduction to Mr, Reed, from the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, stating 
the object of his visit, He was introduced to Mr. Flavel, and by 
him was directed to my house, where he saw his son. When I saw 
the old man I wished him also to put up at my house. The first Sab- 
bath the old man attended the chapel, and heard Mr. Flavel preach, he 
returned much pleased with the service, but especially with Mr. Flavel’s 
faithful discourse. He also brought home with him a Tamil Testa- 
ment which Mr, F. gave him. During the week he read to me parts 
of the Testament, and frequently spoke of what he had heard on the 
Sabbath, This created in me a great desire to go and hear Mr. 
Flavel, and on the following Sabbath I accompanied the old man and 
his son. 1 found the old man had spoken the truth, for I was deeply 
interested myself, with the striking representation which the preacher 
gave of the love of Christ towards sinners, in suffering and dying to 
redeem them from eternal misery. From this time I began regularly 
to attend the Mission Chapel, and as often as I could obtain an 
opportunity, went to Mr, Flavel’s house for private instruction, 
My mind being enlightened to perceive the sin and folly of 
idolatry, and the evil of my former life, | threw away some of my 
idols, burnt others, and cast off every thing which had the least 
semblance of idolatry init. I gradually became better acquainted 
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with the truth, and in proportion to my understanding of the gospel, 
I experienced peace and comfort of mind. After some time I begged 
to be admitted into the church, and on the 25th of July 1838, pub- 
licly renounced heathenism, and professed my faith in Christ as the 
only Redeemer from the wrath to come. [I trust and pray that the 
Lord will grant me his grace, that [ may glorify him all the rest of my 
life.” 

In another letter from J. Reed, he says : 

* TI have some expectation of receiving 22 more children, soon, (but 
am not sure if the Government will give them to me,) who were 
rescued from the shrine of a bloody goddess, te whom they were 
destined to be offered as human sacrifices, I have written to the 
second Member in Council, and he gives me encouragement, and 
promises not only aid to get, but to support them. 


REPOBT OF A SMALL FARM AT TULLOW, COUNTY OF CARLOW, IRELAND. 


Every account of the successful cultivation of small Farms in 
Treland, where employment for hands in agriculture is so much 
wanted, is highly interesting; we have therefore great pleasure in 
publishing a letter, just received from Benjamin Doyle, a young man 
who was trained in the Schools of Industry at Lindfield, and who, 


on his return, was employed by his father James Doyle, on a small 
dairy farm. 


‘My dear Friend, ‘ 


As my father wishes me to: write thee a few lines, I take this 
opportunity to inform thee how we are going on with our little but 
improved system of agriculture on our six English acres of land. 
We keep four cows, and obtain from each 3,000 quarts of milk in the 
year, which is sold at 14d. per quart. I wish to observe that matter to 
_ thee, as in thy letter to my father thon mentioned 2,000 quarts, as the 
average yearly produce ofacow. Our cowsare not better, nor I think 
as large as thine, but my father does not keep them to calve, he milks 
them mostly about a year, and sells them out in good condition, or fat, 
with very little loss, and sometimes over first cost. We fed them from 
the Ist of eleventh month, (Nov.) with from four to six stone (1416 } 
stone) of Mangel Wurtzel in the day, and one stone of hay, which is 
as much food as they will bear. There is about 1416 of the Mangel 
Wurtzel beiledin the day for each cow, to which is added a small quan- 
tity of toppings of oatmeal, the whole made into a thin mash, and 
they are served with it twice in the day, before milking times, about 
luke-warm, in such quantities of water, as serves them for their drink; 
when they are turned out, they will not drink cold water from the stream. 
The mangel when boiled, is fine feeding for pigs as well as cows: to 
make the trial, my father had just sold a litter of pigs off a sow; she 
was then very thin, poor and hungry ; she began with eating mangel 
raw and boiled: my father secing her so fond of it, took away 
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her potato feeding: it is now two months since, and she has got so 
fat and heavy, that she seems hardly able to walk. We made ten 
gallons of beer from twelve stone of mangel boiled in the usual way 
of brewing, with one pound of hops. ‘The beer is pretty good for 
table use. From the process of brewing the mangel, my father 
thought of boiling it for the cows, and finds it to increase the milk 
fully as well as wash and grains; he also finds it better for milch 
cows than turnips or any green food, as it gives no unpleasant 
taste to the milk or butter; the latter is of a beautiful rich colour, 
like what is called May butter.” 


ON THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


At page 293 of our second Volume, we stated the efforts made 
and making by the British and Foreign School Society to diffuse 
the blessings of a scriptural education, upon the principle of Schools 
for Aux; and at page 371 we mentioned the striking results intraining a 
large number of able Teachers in the Normal School, at the Borough 
Road. This machinery, with very limited means, has worked so well 
for many years past, that it has proved itself capable of supplying all. 
the wants of the country, if it were only properly supported by funds. 
But it is rumoured that some indiscreet friends of the Hstablished 
Church are making application to Government for a grant of many 
thousand pounds, in order to establish a great Normal School, for 
the express purpose of training teachers for schools, on their exclu- 
sive principles. They openly avow that their object is to have all 
grants of public money given for the purpose of education, placed 
in their hands, asserting that the clergy have the sole right of 
directing the education of the country; while at the same time 
it is said that they promise to be very civil to Dissenters, when they 
have got them in the power. 

This conduct of the Exclusives must, we would think, dis- 
gust, not merely the great body of Dissenters, but very many 
of the liberal members of the Establishment. They may depend 
upon it, that such a measure of high church presumption, will never 
be submitted to at this time of day. The demonstration of inten- 
tions, however, ought not to be lost upon the friends of civil and 
religious liberty, who should immediately rouse themselves from 
one end of the land to the other, to prevent the recurrence of that 
ecclesiastical tyrranny which disgraced this country in former ages. 
If the party were permitted to engross the public money voted for 
education, and to restrict it to schools in which their catechism 
should be taught, then no Dissenter could be eligible to the office 
of master in a school partaking of the public grant. 

Every true friend to the system of Schools for All, ought to 
rejoice in the increasing zeal of the clergy and their friends in this 
great business, so long as they abstain from infringing upon reli- 
gious liberty; but we willfrankly tell them that they are not likely 
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to be permitted to interfere with our dearest rights, without such a 
struggle as may eventually shake their establishment to its founda- 
tion. 

The speech of Lord John Russell, when he brought forward the 
subject in the House of Commons, on the 13th of this month, was 
beautifully in unison with those noble and patriotic sentiments 
which have so eminently distinguished his illustrious house. 

In the speech alluded to he is represented as saying, 

‘I come now to the plan lately put forward at public meetings, 
and particularly at a public meeting which has been very lately 
held in this metropolis, which implies that the whole of the education 
of the country must, and ought to be confided to the hands of the 
clergy of the established church; and that no system of education 
ought to receive any countenance or assistance from the state which 
should not be conducted under the clergy, and in accordance with 
the doctrines and tenets of the established church, which should be 
enforced and taught on all occasions. Now, I must say that it does 
appear to me that the propounding of such a plan at the present 
time, so late in the history of the country, is opposing a very serious 
obstacle in the way of the general education of the people. 
It was, no doubt, the intention and the plan of the ecclesiastical 
bodies of the reformation of this country, that as the Catholic reli- 
gion had hitherto embraced the whole people of the country, so the 
Protestant church should likewise embrace the whole population of 
the country. That this plan, however, was not successful, all per- 
sons know. I need not inquire into the causes why it had not suc- 
ceeded, but Ithink they are causes founded on the very principles 
of reformation itself. The result, however, is very well known, 
that after very long punishments and persecution of those who dis- 
sented from the doctrines of the established church, one of the very 
first results of the revolution of 1688 was to recognise and establish 
the existence of Protestant dissenters by the act of toleration. 
There was, after this, another era in the history of the church, an 
era to which we all look back with feelings of pride and satisfaction 
—I mean the establishment of the house of Hanover—when many 
restrictions were cast away, and the freedom of education established. 
Therefore, from that time I conceive it to be a general and recog- 
nised doctrine of the state, that education was free not only to the 
church, but to every religious denomination [hear, hear! from the 
Opposition benches, reiterated by ministerial cheers|. These prin- 
ciples were carried still further by the acts of 1828 and 1829, which 
granted relief to Protestant Dissenters and to Roman Catholics, so 
that I think it can no longer be said in regard to education and the 
distribution of political power in this state, that the church stands 
in that position of exclusiveness in regard to the state which some 
of its communicants seem to affirm; but that, on the contrary, the 
principle now recognised and to be acted upon is that of admission, 
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liberty, and equal participation in civil rights. Applying this 
principle to the subject of education, I think it should be con- 
sidered whether that great object should be confined entirely to the 
matter of religion; because if so, in my opinion, having already an 
established church, I should say that the instruction required being 
entirely of a religious nature, the established church should be 
already enabled to afford what was required in that way. But this 
is really not the case. Religion undoubtedly forms a great part in 
every sound system of education; but there are also other parts, 
and looking at the state of the people, I think we should consider 
whether we could not afford them those parts, and not exclude them 
wholly from the benefits of education. I must hold, therefore, 
that the principle of exclusiveness in this matter is the assump- 
tion of a principle at variance with the general principle of our 
laws, and at variance with the general state of the realm. 
There is another point also connected with this question. It is 
confessed, not on the part of the church, because I believe that the 
church has really nothing to be ashamed of in this respect, but on 
the part of the friends of the church, and of those who were for- 
merly in power in this country, that there has been a considerable 
neglect of the religious instruction of the people, and that the means 
and operation of the church of England had not been extended from 
time to time in proportion to the growth of the population of the country. 
They have thus allowed the flood of population to cover the surface of the land, 
and not prepared those channels of education by which it should be directed into 
useful and profitable courses. What was the reason of this ? It is not because the 
subject of education has been altogether neglected by the clergy: far from ite 
Not only have the clergy of the established church, but protestant dissenters of 
every denomination, exhibited a most laudable zeal in the service of Christianity, 
and in teaching to the people those doctrines without ‘which they must have 
remained in the state of the most uninstructed people in the world—after the 
Protestant dissenters have done all this—after they have erected some 10,000 
‘places of public worship throughout the country—I think it would be neither just 
to attempt, nor successful if attempted, to deprive them of a share in any means 
of education which the state may grant, and to say that the state should enclose 
itself within the pale of the church only, and would not look to any thing beyond 
or beside it. The assumption would be an entirely new one, and differing essen« 
tially from the principle upon which some of the highest authorities in the country 
have acted. The first large society which was formed for the purpose of edu- 
cating the youth of this country was the British and Foreign School Society, and 
amongst those who prominently came forward to promote its views was his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent ; and at the head of the list of subscriptions 
stood the name of his Majesty Geoge III, who subscribed £100 a year, a subscrip- 
tion which was continued by their Majesties George IV. and William IV., and 
is still paid to the present day. Now, looking at this fact, I cannot reconcile it 
with the doctrine, that’ no encouragement shonld be given by the state to any 
system of education not exclusively based upon the doctrines of the established 
church, and conducted by its professors,”’ 

“We have not at present space to prosecute this most interesting subject farther, 
but purpose to watch the progress of it, and report it in our future pages, 
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SLAVE TRADE BY BRAZILLIANS AND PORTUGUESE, 


The Governments of the Brazils and of Portugal, by their barba- 
rous conduct towards the wretched natives of Africa, have long 
been covering themselves with infamy. ‘Their ships, like harpies, 
are hovering over the coast of Africa, and carrying off their victims 
by tens of thousands. heir doings ought no more to be tolerated 
by the civilised world, than those of the Algerine Corsairs :—their 
ships should be seized, and the crews treated as pirates, without the 
ceremony of mixed Commission Courts, and the murderous delay 
of their stow procrzpines. This country, after paying enormous 
sums to Portugal and making treaties with her to abstain from 
these infernal proceedings, is now set at nought by a nation of three 
millions of persons. The negotiations with Lord Palmerston are, 
it appears, broken off, The vexatious and ruinous actions, to which 
the captors of slave vessels are subjected, renders the arrest of the 
miscreants a hazardous undertaking; and on this account we have 
no doubt that many are permitted to escape. 

The hundred thousand pounds now annually spent by this country 
in mixed Commission Courts and Cruizers absolutely in vain, might 
be saved, as well as the lives of millions of human beings, by 
vigorous measures, which ought immediately to be adopted. The 
following recent facts will sufficiently shew the nature and conse~ 
quences of the present inefficient system. 

The Slavers, Flor de Loando and Cesar, were captured by 
Charles Eden, Esq. the Commander of the Rover, who left them 
under the care of Whaley Armitage, one of his officers. We shall 
first give an abstract of the proceedings, and then the certificate of 
Captain Eden, on behalf of the officer who had charge of the 
prizes. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS relating to the Slavers, “Flor de Lo- 
ando” and “ Czesar,” captured by H. M. S, Rover, Commander 
Charles Eden, Esa., 11th of April, 1838, off Rio de Janeiro.— 
Whaley Armitage in charge of Prizes. 


Aprit 11th, 1838.—H. M. S. Rover, captured the “Flor de 
Loando,” a schooner of about 160 tons, with 289 slaves on board. 

13th.—Captured the “Cesar,” a small brigantine, with 205 on 
board. Tie Captain (an American) and crew having made theit 
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escape ina boat. Proceeded before the mixed Commission Court 
for trial. 

May 6th.—The “ Brigantine” Cesar condemned, but owing to 
vexatious delays, not to be given up for some time, sickness appear- 
ing amongst the slaves, from ¢lose and long confinement. ‘ Flor 
de Loando” also very sickly. 

17th.—Sailed H. M. 8S. Rover for England, leaving Mr. Armitage 
and prize-crew in charge of prizes. 

20th.—“ Flor de Loando” not condemned ; ; delays caused by the 
Brazilian Government, whether she shall be condemned as a smug- 
gler,—and a vessel, with incorrect papers. 

JUNE Beh UA rtived H. M: S. Stag. Commodore Sulivan, C. B. 
shifted prizes alongside of her, for protection, repeated attempts 
having been made by boats at night to cut us out or steal the slaves. 

Jury 12th.—Delivered ‘‘Ceesar” brigantine with 184 slaves and 
one infant born since time of capture to Brazilian Authorities : deaths 
amounting to 21, and one still-born, from so long confinement. 

14th. BUS GiaN ak broke out on board “ Flor de Loando.” Survey 
held by order of Commodore Sulivan, by the officers of H. M.S. 
Stag. Report stated, “‘ for the preservation of life it was absolutely 
necessary for the immediate removal of the slaves to a more whole- 
some situation than the hold of a small schooner.” 

Report forwarded to Mr. Ousely the Minister: applications made 
to the Brazilian Government, for a hulk or some assistance: after 
much delay, refused. 

Two lighters (or cage boats) were hired at a great expense, for a 
temporary assistance by the prize-master; and after much difficulty 
the worst cases were allowed to go to the “ Misericordia,” or Hos- 
pital, by paying the daily expenses. 

26th.—Deaths amounting to 80. 

Aueusr 6th.—Ordered by Commodore Sulivan to prepare for 
sea; Mr. Ousely having determined to wait no longer for the Bra- 
Wig Government, but ‘gend the vessel, and remainder of the slaves, 
for adjudication at Sierra Leone—bought stores and provisions 
necessary for the voyage. 

24th.—Sailed for Sierra Leone, with three prisoners, papers, and 
slaves on board—provisions and water for 56 days; leaving 48 
sick ia the “ Misericordia.” 

27th. — During the night sprung a dangerous leak, the water 
rushing in from the bottom of the vessel, and gaining on the pumps 
—bore up for Rio. 

28th.—Kept the vessel afloat by baling—threw overboard two 
guns, one anchor, 40 bags of Farina, 50 bags of beans, and started 
12 tons of water. 

30th.—Arrived at Rio: Commodore ordered a survey on the 
vessel. Report states, “ We find her floor timbers rotten, making 
a great deal of water, and totally unfit for sea.” Application again 
made to the Brazilian Government for a hulk or some assistance 
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to remove the slaves: after much delay, again refused—tried two 
cage open boats for the slaves. 

SEPTEMBER, 15th.—Ordered by Commodore Sulivan, to proceed 
to England, with prisoners and papers in H. M.S. Buffalo, for 
passage to Sierra Leone. Drew a bill on the Lords of the Treasury 
for £812 for expenses incurred at Hospital, lighter hire, &c. as per 
order: deaths, 119: sick at Misericordia, 20, making a total of, 

Died, on board. ......,.+, 5 «+, . 82 


At Misericordia .. .. 37 
BGK ot MitLaw\: jab. d<ic) dues nda OU 
Reported missing from ditto 1 

140 


Remaining on board, September 15th, 149 
Original number April 11th, 289 

December 4th.—Arrived with prisoners and papers, in England. 

1839. January 7th.—Prisoners and papers on board the ‘‘ @ame- 
lion” brig, for passage to Sierra Leone—put back to Plymouth 
through stress of weather. Prisoners liberated by writ of habeas 
corpus— orders sent for the remainder of slaves, to be sent to the 
West Indies. 

Marcu 8th.—Ordered to hold myself in readiness to go to Sierra 
Leone, in charge of papers, to produce before the Mixed Commission 
Court. 

Wuatey Armitace, 
Lieutenant, R. N. 


Copy of Certificate of Captain Eden. 
Dec. 26th, 1838. 


Mr. Whaley Armitage (Mate) was left at Rio de Janeiro in May 
last by me, in charge of the slave vessels, Ceesar, and Flor de Loando, 
captured in April by H. M.S. Rover; (Rover being ordered to Eng- 
land,) on the condemnation of the Cesar, he gave her up together with 
her slaves to the Brazilian authorities, and remained at Rio on board 
the Flor de Loando until ordered to proceed in that vessel to Sierra 
Leone for adjudication; on attempting to reach which place, the 
vessel sprung a dangerous leak. ‘The judgment and decision of Mr. 
Armitage on that occasion appeared to have contributed mainly to 
the saving of the lives of those on board. He returned with her, in 
a sinking state, to Rio de Janeiro and remained there until the 
month of September, when he was ordered to England in H. M. S. 
Buffalo, with the Captain, Mate, and Boatswain of the Flor de 
Loando, to await an opportunity of proceeding to Sierra Leone, for 
the trial of the vessel, in the mixed Commission Court of that place. 
I have every reason to feel highly satisfied with the conduct of Mr. 
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Armitage in the performance of this service; and I consider it my 
duty to state, that during the time he was obliged to live on board 
the Flor de Loando, (a small Schooner) from the 11th of April to 
the 15th of September, small pox and dysentery raged on board to 
a frightful extent. Between the above dates 119 slaves out of 289 
died of these diseases. During this dreadful mortality, Mr. Armi- 
tage appears to have done every thing in his power to alleviate the 
misery and sufferings of the poor creatures. by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Not only was his situation highly dangerous and trying 
from disease and sickness, but also from his being obliged to live 
day and night constantly on his guard, whilst at anchor in Rio har- 
bour, to prevent the Brazilians succeeding in their repeated attempts 
to steal the slaves from the vessels under his charge. 


Dec. 26th, 1838, Charles Eden, m 
late Commander of H. M.S. Rover. 


We are clad to state that W. Armitage has since been promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant. He is now about to sail for Sierra 
Leone, with the papers requisite to complete the condemnation of 
the vessels. 

Surely the time is now fully come, when the greatest powers on the 
surface of the earth, England and France, should unite their forces to 
stop the mad career of Spain and Portugal in their devastation of the 
African Continent, Never since the world existed have the atrocities 
in that fine but miserable quarter of the globe been carried to such 
an extent as at the present moment. Many thousand murders are 
being committed every week, through the instrumentality of mis- 
creants from the United States as well as nearer home, in co-opera- 
tion with Spaniards and Portuguese; the flag of the latter in 
particular covering this horrible traffic. 

The following is from the Cuba correspondent of a New York 
paper. It will be observed, that the writer is very far from enter- 
taining any horror at traffic in negroes, It may, therefore, be 
readily assumed, that he does not exaggerate in the following 
description of the murderous enormities which mark the accursed 
trade:—“The number of slaves now imported may be less than 
formerly, but law bas rather increased than diminished the aggregate 
of suffering. I have examined a dozen or more sharp, rakish-looking 
vessels, lying in this port, in various states of preparation for the 
African trade. One just arrived is a small schooner, of 72 tons, 
formerly a Savannah pilot-boat. She embarked,.on the coast of 
Africa, 154 negroes, and landed 114, forty having died, during the 
passage of 40 days, Like ail the others, her water casks fill the 
entire hold, and are so proportioned, large ones being placed in the 
centre, and smaller ones tapered off on each side, that the upper 
side of all is upon a level, on which planks are laid, to make a plat- 
form for the negroes, The height between these water casks and 
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the deck is precisely thirty-four inches. Positively, the space in 
which 154 negroes were crammed, does not appear large enough 
to accommodate a dozen good sized hounds. Negroes, it appears, 
stow close. I learned the secret. They are compelled to squat 
down, and be packed one into the other, like dozens of spoons. It 
is the practice to bring allon deck every day, to be washed, and 
take air. If women are taken on board, they are kept separate and 
parted fromthe crew. Unfit vessels are employed, not from choice, 
but because it would not be safe to risk better to the chances of 
capture. I have also examined a brig of 300 tons, built sharp as a 
wedge, with spars like a frigate. Her side timbers are four inches 
square, (I could not find one in her whole length to exceed 4% 
inches,) and 12 to 15 inches apart, planking proportionably thin, 
no beams, and only a few small knees upon each side, nailed on. 
She is said to be the fastest sailer upon the ocean. Her water 
casks, spread on shore, are a curiosity—the entire tier being over 
five feet in diameter, and the extreme side casks not over fifteen 
inches. I am told, that the punishment of death to all arrested in 
this traffic would not stop it—which I can believe, when I see men 
willing to cross the sea in such a basket-made craft. Thus, not- 
withstanding laws and treaties, the slave trade continues in its 
glory. ‘Respectable’ houses in Havannah are openly engaged, and 
Parties join in thousand dollar shares to fit out a ‘slaver,’ as an 
interesting gambling adventure. One cargo safely landed pays for 
other entire losses. It cannot be landed in this port, but is dis- 
Charged upon the coast; the slaves come by land to market, two 
miles behind the city, and the vessel comes in empty, ready for 
another voyage. Government is most accommodating. Ships of 
war receive written orders to capture all slavers, aud private instruc- 
tions to do no such thing, while the governor’s aide, or some other 
worthy, pockets half a doubloon as his share of the spoils for each 
negro imported.” 

Letters from Lisbon, announce that the pending negotiations for 
a treaty to effect the total suppression of the slave trade, so’ far as 
Portugal is concerned, have been broken off. Viscount Sada Band- 
eira, the premier, entrenches himself behind his own interpretation 
of the existing engagements on that subject with England, and 
refuses to grant an extension of the right of search, or to make any 
other concession which can at all tend to the attainment of the object 
in view—maintaining that “ Portugal is not bound to enter into any 
new treaty till 1851.” This is notoriously contrary to the fact, and 
we trust that the British cruisers will keep a sharp look out after the 
slave ships of Portugal, in order to raise the question in the manner 
most effective for the interests of humanity. 
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ABORIGINES.-NEW ZEALANDERS, 
(Continued from page 22. ) 


If we take from an uncivilised people the right of Government, we 
take away from them the possibility of any native philanthropist or 
Christian statesman leading forward the great work of enlightening 
his countrymen, and raising them in the scale of society by their 
own energies. And who can say that there are not dispositions of 
heart and mind amongst the New Zealanders, which when brought 
forward by education may not surpass those of a Waterboer, or even 
the brightest ornaments of Europe. Already have qualifications and 
talents been displayed, that would do credit to any Englishman. It 
is stated in the magazine respecting them that, ‘‘ They have qualities 
of a very superior kind, and which place them in the very first rank 
of uncivilised nations,” that “ They possess the tenderest affections, 
and have a strong sense of honour, when once they hold themselves 
engaged,” that many of them “* possess great humour and liveliness 
of disposition,” and “that they will sit for hours together in the 
most animated conversation.” It is also stated of them generally 
that “they are not only susceptible, but exceedingly desirous of 
improvement ; they possess a curiosity, an ambition, and a power of 
observation and imitation which renders them admirable learners ; and 
as we have seen, they will go through great difficulties and expose 
themselves to great dangers, in order to effect the object which 
they have at heart.” In speaking of their commercial trans- 
actions it is said that “such is their credit, that some of them have 
been trusted with £1500 worth of goods.” It is also remarked 
that ‘notwithstanding the restlessness of their disposition, they can 
labour very diligently and effectively, where they have a sufficient 
object in view ; and civilised man has already seen a New Zealander 
urging the plough, and guiding a vessel through the trackless waters 3 
it is their greatest wish to have civilised people dwelling among 
them, and, above all others, they prefer the English. The chief 
wish is to have missionaries, because missionaries are, according to 
the Africans’ definition, gentlemen, namely such as speak good 
words and do good actions,” that ‘ they have a natural dislike to 
intoxicating liquors,” and that ‘At the missionary stations their 
moral character has experienced a wonderful improvement. Asa 
people they have become honest, and their observance of the sabbath 
and propriety of demeanor at public worship are quite exemplary. 
They are not only delighted to receive christian instruction them- 
selves, but most anxious to communicate it to others, and such is the 
influence of the missionaries among them, that they have even suc- 
ceeded in preventing hostilities between two rival tribes.” From 
this last remark, and the statement in the report, that, the measures 
taken on one of these occasions, tended to extend and enlarge the 
influence of the missionaries, we may draw a conclusion that they 
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are sensible of the value of peace. It is further added, that “On 
some, the effects of the preaching of the gospel have been most 
decidedly evinced in the striking change which has taken place in 
their character, in their veracity, their honesty, the subjugation of 
their temper, the tenderness of their conscience, and their anxiety | 
for the spiritual welfare of others.” And these statements are 
corroborated by a remark of Coates, secretary to the Missionary 
Society, made the 14th of 12th mo. 1835, it was this. ‘ The’ 
scene in the Waimate and its vicinity is much changed, and we. 
may truly be said to live in a civilised country: our ‘neighbours, 
those not connected: with the seaports, are civil, courteous, honest, 
and teachable. Locks and bolts are but little used and but little 
needed; working tools are safe, although lying in all directions. - 
Ten years ago, a person scarcely dared to lay a tool down, as it was 
almost sure to be stolen.” i 

Might not then a government be formed amacioest the chiefs, and. 
the most enlightened, the best educated, and the best disposed of the’ 
natives of such a nation as this, on sound, broad christian principles, 
not expecting ‘so much from a Bishop and Church establishment,” 
as is held out to be expected by the New Zealand Association, but 
not the less efficient in aiding the cause of true religion,—such as would 
promote education, the teaching of the truths of christianity, and 
the worship of the only true God amongst all classes, whilst it should 
put a stop to the demoralising effect of the reckless and vicious con~ 
duct of runaway English seamen and convicts now settled there ;. 
and alike secure and shield the interest of the present rightful 
owners of the soil, and of those who should become possessors: by 
purchase, ensuring and cherishing as much as possible the growth 
of good will and good feeling between all parties; that would also” 
protect the interest of those who should confer any privileges on the 
country by introducing the arts and commerce, especially if England 
would but lend her assistance to protect the parties who should 
devote themselves to form the government, as well as the govern- 
ment itself, whilst in its infancy, from the lawless set of her own 
subjects now revelling there in all unhallowed sport; and aid. in 
carrying into execution any just laws towards offending British sub- 
jects, which would be nothing more than her duty. The govern- 
ment of course should be wholly confined to the natives, with such 
assistatice of foreigners as might be deemed advisable by those who 
should model the government, until the natives should elevate them: 
selves to an equality with the settlers—until they should be enabled 
to maintain their own rights from any mean or uaprincipled conduct 
of the emigrants,—not by force of arms, but by a fair representation 
to an allied power (say England) which might act on either side,— 
Yet as it must be obvious that there would be continual quarrels 
with regard to the arrival of this period, it would be better to fix a 
definite time—say twenty or thirty years—for the government to 
remain solely in the hands of the Aborigines, directed by a com- 
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5 
mittee of disinterested benevolent Christian individuals, to whom it 
would be the interest of the natives to submit; the emigrants 
making their purchases of land under this condition. 

One advantage of such a government as this would be, that the 
interest of both parties must be consulted to insure prosperity to the 
state; whilst if the government were confined to the white settlers, 
the children of colour, might, as in former instances, dwindle away, 
both in character and numbers, until no vestige of their once noble 
and powerful race could be found. 

And let it be remembered that it would be much easier work, and 
that it would be attended with much greater prospects of success, 
to institute a government on a right foundation in New Zealand, if 
the work were commenced at once, whilst the barbarians, as they 
are called by some persons, are sensible of the transcendent excel- 
lency that exists in the Christian religion, over the dark, superstitious, 
gross, and awful notions respecting a future state and the things 
pertaining to salvation which has hitherto been held by them—and 
whilst they are willing and desirous of being Jed and instructed in 
the paths that concern their temporal and spiritual well-being, rather 
than by waiting until they may have conceived some false notions, 
on the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, and become conceited 
with regard to their own attainments. 

Let the advantages (which they now estimate very highly) enjoyed 
by Christian countries over those coming under the denomination 
of heathen or uncivilized be set before them; and let it be pointed 
out to them that these advantages exist in proportion to the state 
of approximation that the kingdoms of men make towards Christian 
perfection: then hold up to them a picture of what the nations of 
men shall be, when they become tributary to the King of kings, 
and faithful in their allegiance unto Him; and shew them that by 
taking this mark for the prize of their high calling, set up by an 
Almighty Being, infinitely wise, who knows far better than any of 
the creatures which he. has formed, that which will hasten the 
restoration of their fallen race to. primeval blessedness—they may 
even outstrip their neighbours; and though but one of the last, 
may yet, by taking the right course, and making as much speed as 
they can consistently with running lawfully, attain to one of the first 
in this glorious race. 

If missionaries may be made the means of abolishing cannabalism, 
human sacrifices, infant murder, polygamy, idolatry, and deeply 
rooted superstitious observances 3 ameliorate the condition of slaves, 
and even abolish slavery; limit the power of monarchs; induce 
the most powerful ‘tribes of “ blood-thirsty savages” when met in 
battle array with thousands on either side, to relinquish their object 
and to separate in peace :—and if they can so influence the bent of 
the mind as to change the habits of the people, that for a wild, 
indolent and irregular course of life, they shall substitute employ-. 
ment in the arts, the cultivation of Jand, and the pursuit of commer- 
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cial engagements, together with the laudable object of bettering their 
own condition, to which may be added application to study and 
even the laborious duty of teaching:—and if, moreover, they can 
institute amongst them courts of justice, and trials by jury, and 
* perform all this in the islands of the Pacific Ocean :’—and if mis- 
sionaries can render a large portion of, that which is allowed to be, 
one of the most drunken, ferocious and vicious heathen nations of 
American Indians, worthy of the character given of them, viz. 
** Teachable, sober, honest and industrious; and are improving in 
the arts of civilization, and cultivating the virtues and charities of 
Christian life :”—and if they can induce such a man as Africaner, 
the Namaqua Chief, formerly “a noted murderer and plunderer,” 
and a“ terror to the colonists,” (South Africa) “to become a pro- 
moter of peace, and not only with the colony, but with all the sur- 
rounding tribes :”—and if they can prevail on such a nation as the 
Griquas, of whom it is said *‘ They were a herd of wandering and 
naked savages, subsisting by plunder and the chase: their bodies 
daubed with red paint, their heads loaded with grease and shining 
powder,” * * * “ without knowledge, without morals,” * * ® * wholly 
abandoned to witchcraft, drunkenness, and all the consequences 
which arise from the unchecked growth of such vices,” to give up 
their nomadic life, to settle in towns and villages, to adopt a regular 
form of government, and to choose such a man as Waterboer to preside ; 
and also to induce them to submit patiently to the invasion of 700 
Boors with 700,000 sheep, cattle and horses in one district alone, to 
the destruction of their pasturage and in many cases of their corn- 
fields, and even to the occupation of their houses :—and if, lastly, 
they can effect that which we see by the Report and Magazine they 
have effected in New Zealand, and perform the whole of the fore- 
going by the power of the truths of the Gospel, as instruments in 
the hand of Him whose work it is:—-and if a new settlement of 
4000 Hottentots may be érusted in the vicinity of a British Colony 
with sufficient ammunition to keep off the Caffres who were deter- 
mined on their massacre :—and if, as we see in West Africa, English- 
men can submit with perfect satisfaction to have questions of large 
amount decided by a “ black jury,” liberated Africans, ‘‘ who have 
been brought to the colony ina savage state” or taken out of the 
hold of slave ships—~Macauly’s testimony is, “I never knew an 
instance where a black jury has given a verdict, which you could 
really find fault with. Ihave very frequently been in the court 
when questions have been before them, and they shew as much 
attention and almost as much acuteness, I think, as any English 
jury I have ever seen.”—-And if such men as these can be fitted for 
“all municipal situations, mayor and alderman,’ &c. by “ seine 
LEFT TO THEMSELVES,” aided by moral and religious instruction :— 
and if the statement of the Parliamentary Committee be true, which 
no man who is not blinded by prejudice or interest can doubt with 
the *‘ proofs” the evidence contained in the Report affords, “ that 
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every tribe of mankind is accessible to this remedial process”—_ 
“the effect of fair dealing and of Christian instruction ;:”—and if, in’ 
addition to the above, (all of which is not only supported by the 
evidence given before the Committee as being feasible, but as being 
matter of fact, that has actually taken place) the New Zealanders 
“fare very desirous of having Europeans to reside among them, 
from the advantages they derive from them in the way of traffic, — 
and that they would now consider it a misfortune to lose our com- 
merce :”— 

Then may a few pious and devoted men, of something of the 
same stamp as the missionaries, by the same power of Christian 
truth, through the help of the Holy Spirit, turn the rude forms of 
Chieftainship government in New Zealand into a system that shall 
confer great, and at present inconceivable blessings upon the Abo- 
rigines; and under which any settler may live with confidence, 
satisfaction, and even thankfulness. I do not mean to say that 
perfection can be attained at once: no reasonable person could 
expect it. | 

I cannot conceive a single valid objection that can be offered to 
the measure by any episcopalian or dissenter, professing the religion - 
of Jesus. It would certainly promote the objects of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, the Peace Society, the Bible Society, the Mis- 
sionary Society, the British and Foreign School Society, the Tem: 
perance Society, &c. &c. 

The formation of the government proposed might either be 
effected by benevolent individuals or by the British Government. 
And why should not such a goverament as ours send out mission-" 
aries to instruct the savage nations of the earth in those things 
which do not immediately belong to the province of a Christian 
pastor, such “as building houses, ploughing and cultivating the 
soil, cutting down and preparing timber for domestic use, and all 
the arts of civilized life which it is most important that a savage 
should learn ;” to turn the commercial produce and internal resources 
of theirown country to advantage, and to apply their gains to educa- 
tion and the cause of civilization; and above all to rile their own 
dominions on the principles of that religion which ‘has exalted our 
nation above other nations of the earth,—just as a religious body 
sends out missionaries to reduce unwritten languages to written: 
ones, to translate the Scriptures into those languages, and to teach 
the heathen to rule their own hearts and their own houses on those’ 
principles of truth which have elevated the believers in Jesus Christ’ 
above the dark and benighted condition of those cs worship images 
of wood and stone. ; 

But I must confess‘I had rather that it abou be done with the 
assistance of our government than by our government; because [ 
had rather the persons engaged in the work should be chosen by a 
religious body than by a civil one, from the greater probability that 
they would be suitable, sensible, generous, and religious men; 
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chosen to undertake the work—*a work as it is in great mea- 
sure of a moral and religious character—and because a beam still 
remains in the eye of our government with regard to war, oaths, 
capital punishment, &c. It might be replied that this would be 
impossible, from the opposition that would be offered from the grog 
merchants, the runaway convicts, the refuse of our seamen, as well 
as from the commanders and crews of some of our European vessels, 
who have attained to such power on the islands “ That within the first 
two or three years after the establishment of a Society (which was 
formed at New South Wales, with the Governor at the head) at the 
Bay of Islands for the express purpose of protecting the New Zeal- 
anders, ‘not less than a hundred, at least, of the natives have been 
murdered by Europeans in their immediate neighbourhood; and 
this course has continued almost without intermission, in various 
parts of the island till the present time ;’ whilst it does not appear 
that ‘a single Englishman has been murdered by a New Zealander’ 
‘from the first establishment of the missions.’’’ Respecting the op 
position to be expected, I would just say thatif this is an obstacle it 
may be removed :—that for the prosperity and protection of our 
commercial interests, it must be removed, is tacitly admitted by the 
British Government’s having a Consular Agent (James Busby) placed 
there for that purpose; and that justice demands its removal none 
will deny. If itis to the interest of our trade to have one agent of 
this class settled there, which is said to be insufficient for the object, 
why not have more ?——with a police force and judicial tribunal as 
proposed by the Parliamentary Committee. The expense will never 
compensate for the outrages and wrongs committed by our own fellow 
countrymen. Andthen the work might go on, and I trust would go 
on and prosper, to the lasting renown of Him who willeth that all 
things should shew forth his praise. 

And as the Society of Friends cannot take part in the Missions on 
foot in the present day without more or less disregarding the testi- 
monies which they believe themselves called upon to uphold, and 
for the support of which many of their fathers suffered great spoli- 
ations, years of imprisonment, banishment, and even death, it does 
appear to me that this would be a very proper work for some of 
their members to engage in by which they might help forward their 
fellow Christians in the arduous business of evangelizing the nations 
without slipping out of the place in the universal church designed 
for them by their Holy Head. From their pacific principles they 
would be admirably qualified for the work. 

I should be sorry to take from the hands of any man, or set of 
men, the opportunity of doing good to their fellow creatures, nor 
should [ have thought of proposing that members of the Society of 
Friends should undertake this work, if I could have persuaded 
myself that the motives of the New Zealand Association were purely 
benevolent and disinterested—ict mixed up with commercial enter- 
prize or pecuniary speculation of any kind. But if I arma mistaken 
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on this head, it will only be for the Association to take the work 
instead of other persons. From the statements that are made we 
cannot but give the Association credit for the best of intentions 
compatible with serving themselves. Yet I cannot help thinking 
that the remark of the Parliamentary Committee with reference to 
a body of settlers at Portal Natal is measurably applicable to those 
who propose the systematic colonization of New Zealand, viz. “It 
is impossible to contemplate without serious distrust the attempt 
to combine European colonization with plans for the conversion of — 
the natives to Christianity. ‘The allurements to deviate to the pur- 
suit of secular and selfish ends are many and powerful.” 

If however, the British Government do not see their way clear 
at present to sanction or encourage the establishment of a govern- 
ment on Christian principles among the Aboriginal Tribes of New 
Zealand, let them at once provide some protection for these claimants 
for commiseration. ‘The secretary of state, Lord Goderick, writes, 
(on the 31st of Ist mo. 1832) “The unfortunate natives of New 
Zealand, unless some decisive measures of prevention be adopted, 
will I fear, be shortly added to the number of those barbarous 
tribes who, in different parts of the globe, have fallen a sacrifice to 
their intercourse with civilized men who bear and disgrace the name 
of Christians.” And in the Magazine we find it stated that “ The 
present system of misguided colonization” (that is ‘* being under 
the various irregular influences of native violence, missionarry 
instruction, and European outrage and demoralization”) ‘ will end, 
as misguided colonization has always done, in the degradation and 
extinction of the native tribes.” And let them send out some able, 
wise, and benevolent persons,—not such as are so prejudiced in 
favour of a particular section of the church as to desire its union 
with the state—but liberal, charitable men—full of love, to visit this 
interesting country, and highly interesting people,—to have an 
interview with the Chiefs and missionaries, to gain what information 
they can, and to see whether they cannot, by having their attention 
undeviatingly directed to the subject, and seeking wisdom and in-~ 
struction from a heavenly source to guide them, project something 
by which, under the blessing of Him, who willeth that peace, happi- 
ness and concord should prevail and reign amongst the children of 
men—the well-being of the Aborigines may be promoted and 
secured, a door opened for emigration, British commerce extended, 
and a foundation laid for harmony, goodwill, and alliance, never to 
be broken, between the most enlightened kingdom of the world and 
one but just emerging from heathen darkness, 

But should the New Zealand Association be likely to carry their 
object and to obtain an Act of Parliament, would it not become a 
duty of the Aboriginal Protection Society, or_of the religious public, 
to inform the New Zealanders of the advantages of preserving the 
right of government in their‘own hands as it regards their civil 
improvement, that they may not unwittingly barter away their birthe 
right. I believe it would. 
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It is interesting, and often very instructive to trace the hand of 
Providence, in the formation and progress of those institutions which 
are calculated to benefit the human family ; and it is also encourag- 
ing to notice how the Lord prepares and qualifies instruments to carry 
on His own work. These instruments, however they may appear to 
differ from each other, or however varied may be the sphere of their 
labours, will yet, as they continue under divine direction, all be 
found promoting one great end—the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind. | 

These observations have been suggested by the account of an 
interesting establishment at St. Foy, (Gironde) under the direction 
of a pious lady of that town, who being deeply sensible of the im- 
portance of education, devotes much of her time to this branch of 
usefulness. ‘The particulars of her school have been commu- 
nicated to us by Francis Martin, Pastor of the reformed Church 
at Bordeaux, who was invited to this country several years ago, by 
some members of the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society, to learn their system, with a view to its adoption in France : 
and having duly qualified himself, he was sent for to Paris by some 
of the members of Napolean Bonaparte’s government. He immedi- 
ately established the first school on the British system in that coun- 
try: it is situated in the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais, in Paris; and 
since that period, as is well known, these schools have spread through 
all the departments of France. For this important service, Francis 
Martin was honoured with a gold medal. The following is the ac- 
count we have received from the school at St. Foy. 

** Madame Dupuy, being influenced by the grace of God to take 
an active part in the education of girls, principally among the poorer 
classes of society, came to Bordeaux, in the year 1818, to learn 
from F. Martin the method of mutual instruction, lately introduced 
into France through the medium of the British and Foreign School 
Society. 

Having imparted the necessary instructions, F, Martin afterwards 
went to St. Foy, where this lady resided, to assist in organising her 
School. Funds were wanting to purchase the school apparatus, and 
also to erect a school house large enough to contain 150 pupils, and 
to lodge and board some young persons who, under the direction of 
Madame Dupuy, were designed to fill the impcertant office of School 
Mistress. A subscription was opened for this purpose at St. Foy, 
at Bordeaux, and at Paris, and a donation of £100 sterling having . 
been sent to F, Martin by some members of the British and Foreign 
Schoo) Society, to be applied to this School, the Establishment at 
St. Foy, containing a day school for 150 children, and a Normal 
School for training Mistresses, was soon in active operation. 

It hag pleased the Lord richly to bless the labours of Madame 
Dupuy, as some of the subsequent extracts will show. She has not 
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only received many proofs of the christian interest which all pious 
persons who have the privilege of her acquaintance, take in the suc- 
cess of her establishment, but even strangers who come to Bordeaux 
and who are desirous of promoting popular education, have visited 
this lady to see her school and to aid it by their donations or sub- 
scriptions, | 

The minister of Publicinstruction, and the General Council for the 
Department of the Gironde, have for several years granted considerable 
funds for the purpose of carrying iton. Itisalso supported by means 
of annual subscriptions and donations, together with the sums paid 
either by young persons training for school Mistresses, or by their 
benefactors who have placed them there. The terms for each indi- 
vidual are 250 francs per annum; but some only pay the half of this 
sum, others, a quarter, and many are instructed gratuitously, the funds 
being now sufficient for the objects of the establishment. 

Most of the girls in daily attendance are in indigent circumstances, 
and are admitted free; but there are a few exceptions, where the 
parents can afford to pay for the schooling of their children. 

In 1833, the receipts for the Establishment amounted to 
f.3194*, the expences to f.3080. There was at that time, besides 
the elementary School for girls, the Normal School containing eight 
young persons training for Mistresses. 

In 1837 the receipts were f.7239. The expenses f.6031, when 
the number of pupils on the training establishment was 22. The 
following extracts from some of the Reports, will afford satisfactory 
evidence of the progress of this Institution, aad of the spirit in 
which it is conducted. 

The Report for 1833 states that the Committee having received 
some considerable donations from their friends in London, in Swit- 
zerland, and in France, the deficiences of the past year had been 
made up, and some useful articles purchased. They had also been 
enabled to add to the little library, and had purchased several 
works calculated to facilitate the improvement of the young people. 
From some of those who had been trained at the Institution, and 
were then engaged in tuition, very agreeable and encouraging ac- 
counts had been received. Pastor Hoseman of Nérac writes 
respecting one who had the charge of a school under his care, that 
** She is a great recommendation to the Establishment, and proves 
the efficacy of the principles inculcated, and of the education re- 
ceived in it.” 

Christian friends who have visited the Institution, have been 
struck with the affection which reigns amongst all the pupils, who 
seem to form but one family ; and the correspondence of those who 
have left it, shows that they still consider themselves as forming a 


part of that family. 
The Reports from time to time state improvements which had 
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been introduced, and the general progress of the pupils ; as well as 
the satisfactory accounts received of those who were engaged in 
the office of teaching : and we were pleased to observe that whilst 
higher branches of learning bad been introduced, works of industry 
had not been neglected. The Report for 1837 states: “The time 
devoted to study has not retarded their progress in works of indus- 
try, and these have been cultivated with success. Besides different 
kinds of embroidery, many have attained to a knowledge of cutting 
out and making their dresses, and of getting up linen; and as they 
are occupied by turns in the household department, they are no 
strangers to the management of a house. 

‘But what will more than all rejoice our Christian friends is, that 
the Lord has been pleased to bless the religious care extended to 
our pupils. ‘The Gospel has been received into the heart of many 
amongst them, and is become the guide of their conduct, and the 
foundation of their hopes.” ; 


COLONIZATION OF NORTH AFRICA. 


A company is forming in Marseilles, as the /rance states, for colo- 
nizing and cultivating the North of Africa, and promoting its civili- 
zation by the introduction of Christianity. It will be parcelled out 
to different families, who will be formed into villages, where the 
natives will also be invited tosettie. The Bishops of Algiers and 
Marseilles give their countenance and encouragement to the plan. 
“Model farms are to be established, upon which will be admitted 
orphan children, who are to be religiously brought up. 


EMANCIPATION AT THE CAPE. 


The first day of December last was to the Cape of Good Hope 
what the first of August was to the West Indies, the birth-day of 
freedom to a large apprenticed and formerly slave population. It 
affords us unfeigned gratification to say, that the transition has been 
no less peaceful in the eastern than it was in the western world. 
Even the most hostile papers admit that nothing could be better. 
Alas! for the prophets of evil! Their occupation is well nigh gone, 
and the admirable conduct of the negroes is driving the diviners 
mad.— British Emancipator. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


Whilst those monsters of cruelty, Marota and Cabrora, in Spain, 
are carrying the punishment of death to an extreme of horror; and 
while we must blush for our own country, that she has not alto- 
gether set a christian example to that barbarous people by refraining 
from the shedding of blood when some of her subjects set the laws 
of their country at defiance,—we turn with delight to an example 
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set us in a quarter which in former times had not been remarkable 
for the lenity of its proceedings in cases where the safety of the 
state was supposed to be in danger, But we have great pleasure 
in stating that during the time that Ferdinand of Austria has been 
on the throne of his ancestors, the blood of not one of his millions 
of subjects has flowed upon the scaffold. One man was condemned 
to death for murder, in the second year after his accession; but 
his heart revolted against the barbarous punishment which the law 
still retains for that offence, and he commuted the sentence to im- 
prisonment for life—a punishment equally coercive with death, but 
which gives the offender opportunity and inducement to repentance ; 
and does not destroy in the minds of the people the salutary notion 
of the sacredness of life, which princes and legislators should ever 
cultivate and guard. 


‘ EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF THOMAS SHILLITOE. 


The following reflections, extracted from the Journal of the late 
Thomas Shillitoe of Tottenham, afford a striking illustration of the 
remarks we made on the Christian and Selfish Principle at p. p. 264 
——266 of our Jast volume. 

In the course of his journey through Norway, he says, 

“During the last stage, our attendants, who were to take back 
the horses, and whose place it is to walk by the side of the carriage, 
were two females; we prevailed on them to get into our carriage, 
and we took our turn with them in walking; the inconvenience 
which we sustained hereby was amply repaid by the gratitude the 
poor women manifested for this attention shewn them, and by the 
peaceful reflection this submission on our part afforded. I believe 
we suffer ourselves to be plundered of much of that peace, which 
a beneficent Almighty Creator designs for us in this life, through 
yielding to a selfish disposition of mind, and an unwillingness to 
take our share with others in the difficulties and inconveniences of 
life. O, may I ever remain willing that my luxuries in life may be 
given up in order to supply others’ wants or comforts; and my 
comforts at times be given up to supply others’ want of necessaries; 
and that even my necessaries at times may be given up to relieve 
the extreme distress of others, is what I crave, from the assurance 
that such conduct is consistent with the true Christian character.” 





W. Eade, Ratner ot the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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SENECA INDIANS. 


We have just received from Philadelphia, a printed copy of an 
address delivered at Buffalo, New York, by M. B. Pierce, a chief of 
the Seneca nation, and a member of Dartmouth College, on behalf 
of his tribe, stating the present condition and prospects of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of North America. 

We had intended to have made an abridgment of this striking 
specimen of Indian eloquence, and just and close reasoning, but 
considering that it states the case with remarkable clearness, be- 
tween this deeply injured people and those land jobbers and 
speculators who are striving to dispossess them of their lands, we 
have concluded to give the whole speech in this and the succeeding 
number. 

The appendix contains a curious specimen of the arts employed 
to buy over John Snow, a Seneca chief of the Buffalo Creek reser- 
vation, by a certain article of agreement with Heman P. Potter of 
Buffalo; in which Snow, for a certain sum-of money, is engaged to 
persuade his tribe to give up their lands, while he by a clause in the 
agreement is permitted to remain on his own. The Address is as 
follows: 

“ The condition and circumstances of the race of people of whom I 
am by blood one, and in the well being of whom I am, by the ties of 
kindred and the common feelings of humanity, deeply interested, 
sufficiently apologize, and tell the reason for my seeking this occa- 
sion of appearing before this audience, in this city. Not only tie 
eyes and attention of you, our neighbours—but also of the councils of 
this great nation, are turned upon us. Weare expected to do, or to 
refuse to do, what the councils of this nation, and many private men, 
are now asking of us—what many favour and advocate—yet also 
what many discountenance and condemn. 

My relation to my kindred people being as you are aware it is, I 
have thought it not improper—rather that it was highly proper— 
that I should appear before you in my own person and character, in 
behalf of my people and myself, to present some facts, and views, 
and reasons, which must necessarily have a material bearing upon 
our decisions and doings at the present juncture of our affairs. 

Hitherto our cause has been advocated almost exclusively, though 
ably and humanely, by the friends of human right and human weal, 
belonging by nature to a different, and by circumstances and educas 
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tion, to a superior race of men. The ability and humanity of its 
advocates, however, does not do away the expediency, nor even 
the necessity, of those of us who can, standing forth with our own pen 
and voices, in behalf of that same right and that same weal as con- 
nected with ourselves, which have been and now are, by a powerful 
and perhaps fatal agency, almost fatally jeopardized. 

It has been said and reiterated so frequently as to have obtained 
the familiarity of household words, that it is the doom of the Indian 
to disappear—to vanish like the morning dew, before the advance 
of civilisation; and melancholy is it to us—those doomed ones—that 
the history of this country, in respect to us and its civilisation, has 
furnished so much ground for the saying, and for giving credence 
to it. 

But whence and why are we thus doomed? Why must we be 
crushed by the arm of civilisation, or the requiem of our race be 
chaunted by the waves of the Pacific, which is destined to engulph 
us? 

It has been so long and so often said as to have gained general 
credence, that our natural constitution is such as to render us incapa- 
ble of apprehending, and incompetent to practice, upon those princi- 
ples from which result the characteristic qualities of christian civil- 
isation; and so by a necessary consequence, under the sanction of 
acknowledged principles of moral law, we must yield ourselves 
sacrifices, doomed by the constitution which the Almighty has made 
for us, to that other race of human beings, whom the same Almighty 
has endowed with a more noble and more worthy constitution. 

These are the premises; these the arguments; these the conclu- 
sions ; and if they are true, and just, and legitimate, ia the language 
of the poet, we must say, 


‘God of the just—thou gavest the bitter cup, 
We bow to thy behest, and drink it up.’ 


But are they true, and just, and legitimate ? Do we, as a people, 
Jack the capacity of apprehending and appreciating any of the prin- 
ciples which form the basis of christian civilisation? Do we lack the 
competency of practicing upon those principles in any or all their 
varities of application? 

A general reference to facts as they are recorded in the history of 
the former days of our existence, and as they now are transpiring 
before the eyes of the whole enlightened world, give an answer 
which should ever stifle the question, and redeem us from the stigma. 

Before citing particular exemplifications of the truth of this, I 
will allude to one question which is triumphantly asked by those 
who adopt the doctrine of the untameable nature of the Indian, viz. 
‘Why have not the Indians become civilised and christianised as a 
consequence of their intercourse with the whites—and of the exers 
tions of the whites to bring about so desirable a result?’ Who that 
believes the susceptibilities and passions of human nature to be in 
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the main uniform throughout the rational species, needs an answer 
to this question from me ? 

Recur to the page which records the dealings, both in manner and 
substance, of the early white settlers and of their successors, down 
even to the present day, with the unlettered and unwary red man, 
and then recur to the susceptibilities of your own bosom, and the 
question is answered. 

Say ye, on whom the sun light of civilisation and christianity has 
constantly shone—into whose lap fortune has poured her brimful 
horn, so that you are enjoying the highest and best spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings of this world,—say, if some beings from fairy land, 
or some distant planet, should come to you in such a manner as to 
cause you to deem them children of greater light and superior wisdom 
to yourselves, and you should open to them the hospitality of your 
dwellings and the fruits of your Jabour, and they should, by dint of 
their superior wisdom, dazzle and amaze you, so as for what to them 
were toys and rattles, they should gain freer admission and fuller 
welcome, till finally they should claim the right to your possessions, 
and of hunting you, like wild beasts, from your long and hitherto 
undisputed domain, how ready would you be to be taught of them? 
How cordially would you open your minds to the conviction that 
they meant not to deceive you further and still more fatally in their 
proffers of pretended kindness. How much of the kindliness of 
friendship for them, and of esteem for their manners and customs 
would you feel? Would not ‘the milk of human kindness’ in your 
breasts, be turned to the gall of hatred towards them? And have 
not we, the original and undisputed possessors of this country, been 
treated worse than you would be, should my supposed case be trans- 
formed to reality ? 

But I will leave the consideration of this point for the present, by 
saying, what I believe every person who hears me will assent to, that 
the manner in which the whites have habitually dealt with the 
Indians, make them wonder that their hatred has not burned with 
tenfold fury against them, rather than that they have not laid aside 
their own peculiar notions and habits, and adopted those of their civ- 
ilised neighbours. 

Having said thus much as to the question, ‘Why have not the 
Indians been civilised and christianised by the intercourse and efforts 
of the whites?’ I would now call your attention to a brief exempli- 
fication of the point 1 was remarking upon before alluding to the 
above-mentioned question, viz. ‘That the Indian is capable of 
apprehending and appreciating, and is competent to practice on 
those principles which form the basis of christian civilisation.’ 

I do not know that it has ever been questioned, and especially by 
those who have had the best opportunities to learn by experience 
and observation, that the Indian possesses as perfect a physical con- 
stitution as the whites, or any other race of men, especially in the 
matter of hardy body, swift foot, sharp and true eye, accompanied 
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by a hand that scarely ever drew the bow-string amiss, or raised 
the tomahawk in vain. | 

I believe also, that it isnot denied that he is susceptible of hatred, 
and equally of friendship,—that he even can love and pity, and feel 
gratitude,—that he is prone to the adoration of the Great Spirit,—that 
he possesses an imagination, by which he pictures fields of the bles- 
sed in a purer and more glorious world than this,—that he possesses 
the faculty of memory and judgment, and such a combination of 
faculties as enable him to invent and imitate,—that he is susceptible 
of ambition emulation, pride, vanity,—that he is sensitive to honour 
and disgrace, and necessarily has the elements of a moral sense or 
conscience, All these are granted as entering into his native spirit- 
ual constitution. 

For instances of those natural endowments, which, by cultivation, 
give to the children of civilisation their great names and far reaching 
fame, call to mind Philip of Mount Hope, whose consummate talents 
and skill made him the white man’s terror, by his display of those 
talents and skill for the white man’s destruction. 

Call to mind Tecumseh, by an undeserved association with whose 
name, one of the great men of your nation has obtained more of 
greatness than he ever merited, either for his deeds or his character. 
Call to mind Red Jacket, formerly your neighbour, with some of you 
a friend and a familiar, of the same tribe with whom I have the 
honour to be a humble member: to have been a friend and familiar 
with whom none of you feel it a disgrace. Call to mind Osceola, the 
victim of the white man’s treachery and cruelty, whom neither his 
enemy’s cunning or arm could conquer on the battle field, and who 
at last was consumed ‘in durance vile,’ by the corroding of his own 
spirit. ‘In durance vile,’ I say—(blot the fact from the records of 
that damning baseness,—of that violation of all law, of all humanity, 
—which that page of your nation’s history which contains an account 
of it, must ever be ;—blot out the fact, I say, before you rise up to call 
an Indian treacherous or cruel.) Cali to mind these and a thousand 
others, whom I have not time to mention, and my point is gained. 

Here, then, the fundamental elements of the best estate of human 
nature are admitted as existing in the natural constitution of the 
Indian. The question now comes, are these elements susceptible of 
cultivation and improvement, so as to entitle their possessors to the 
rank which civilisation and Christianity bestow ? 

For an instance of active pity,—of deep, rational, active pity, and 
the attendant intellectual qualities, I ask you to call to mind the 
story-surpassing romance of Pocahontas—she who threw herself 
between a supposed inimical stranger, and the deadly club which 
had been raised by the stern edict of her stern father,—she begged 
for the victim’s life,—she obtained his deliverance from the jaws of 
death by appealing to the affections which existed in the bosom of 
her father, savage as he was, and which affections overcame the fell 
intent which had caused him to pronounce the white man’s doom. 
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From this time she received the instruction, imbibed the principles 
and sentiments, adopted the manners and customs of the whites ; In 
her bosom burned purely and rationally the flame of love, in accord- 
ance with the promptings of which, she offered herself at the hyme~ 
nial altar, to take the nuptial ties with a son of Christian England. 
The offspring of this marriage have been, with pride, claimed as 
sons and citizens of the noble and venerable State of Virginia. 

Ye who love prayer, hover in your imagination around the cot 
of Brown, and listen to the strong supplications as they arise from 
the fervent heart of Catharine, and then tell me whether 


‘¢ The poor Indian whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind,” 


is not capable, by cultivation, of rationally comprehending the true 
God, whose pavillion, though it be the clouds, still giveth grace even 
to the humble. 


But perhaps I am indulging too much in minuteness. Let me 
then refer to one more instance which covers the whole ground and 
sets the point under consideration beyond dispute. The ill-starred 
Cherokees stand forth in colours of living light, redeeming the 
Indian character from the foul aspersions that it is not susceptible 
of civilisation and christianisation. In most of the arts which cha- 
racterise civilised life, this nation in the aggregate, have made rapid 
and long advances. ‘The arts of peace in all their varieties, on 
which depend the comforts and enjoyments of the enlightened, have 
been practised and the results enjoyed by them. The light of 
revelation has beamed in upon their souls, and caused them to ex- 
change the blind worship of the Great Spirit, for the rational wor- 
ship and service of the God of the Bible.—Schools have been estab- 
lished. An alphabet of the language invented by one of their own 
men; instruction sought and imparted; and letters cultivated in 
their own as well as the English language. 

Hence many individuals have advanced even to thie refinements of 
civilised life, both in respect to their physical and intellectual condi- 
tion. A John Ross stands before the American people in a character 
both of intellect and heart which many of the white men in high 
places may envy, yet never be able to attain. A scholar, a patriot, an 
honest and honourable man; standing up before the ‘ powers that 
be,’ in the eyes of heaven and men, now demanding, now suppli- 
cating of those powers a regard for the rights of humanity, of justice, 
of law,—is still a scholar, a patriot, an honest and honourable man, 
though an Indian blood coursing in his veins, and an Indian colour 
giving hue to his complexion, dooms him and his children and kin 
to be hunted at the point of the bayonet by those powers, from their 
homes and possessions and country, to the ‘ terra incognita’ beyond 
the Mississippi. 

[ now leave this point, on which, perhaps I need not have spoken 
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thus briefly, from the fact that it is granted by all of you as soon as 
announced ; and proceed to make a few remarks confined more ex- 
clusively to my own kindred tribe, a part of whom live near this city.” 


(To be Continued. ) 
THE ARRU ISLANDS. 


The influence of commerce as a means of promoting the civilisation 
of barbarous people, has been ably treated in a paper in the Asiatic 
Journal for September, 1837. One example found in the midst of 
millions of barbarians deserves especial notice, as a perfect demon- 
stration both of their capacity to share all the benefits of commerce, 
and of its usefulness in promoting their civilisation. ‘‘ This interest- 
ing case is given from a paper read before the Geographical Society, 
by G. W. Earl, the author of an excellent volume upon the 
Eastern Achipelago. It is that of the inhabitants of the Arru 
Islands, a small group situated forty miles south-west of New 
Guinea, and at a short distance from the track of ships passing from 
New South Wales and the South Seas, beyond Torres’ Straits, into 
the Indian Ocean. 

As the Arrd Islands,’ says Mr. Earl, ‘are supposed to contain 

no spice trees, the Dutch have not formed any establishment in 
them; and they are consequently thickly inhabited by an industrious 
population, chiefly agricultural—a mixture of the New Guinea 
negro and the Arafura, or brown-complexioned, straight-haired 
race. They are larger and more powerful than the Malays and 
Javanese. They are noted for their honesty, and are not easily 
offended. The women are well treated by their husbands. The 
majority are pagans; but there are many Christians and Moham- 
medans among them: the former probably emigrants from some of 
the islands near Timor, and the Moluccas, the people of which have 
been converted to Christianity, and partly civilised, by the perse- 
vering Dutch Missionaries. The Arrds are the entrepdt of the 
products of the neighbouring coasts and islands; and much com- 
mercial intercourse prevails with them, chiefly confined to the 
Chinese and native traders. Tortoise-shell, bees’-wax, ambergris, 
Missoy bark (an aromatic resembling cinnamon, much used in the 
East, but never imported into Europe), birds of Paradise, trepang, 
and birds’-nests, are the chief exports. Fresh provisions and sup- 
plies for shipping may here be procured in abundance. British 
manufactures are intreduced among the Arrus and adjacent islands 
by the Bughis, through the medium of Macassar, and at a profit 
not uncommonly of eight hundred per cent. Had the British settle- 
ment on the northern coast of Australia, at Port Essington or 
Raffles’ Bay, for instance, only distant 250 miles from the Arrt 
Islands, not been abandoned, it would, with proper arrangements, 
have shortly become, (concludes Mr, Earl) .the emporium of this 
part of the Archipelago.’ 
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“This example of the civilising effects of free and peaceful com-~ 
merce will be best appreciated by reflecting upon the component parts 
of the population of the Arru Islands, and upon the circumstances 
in which that population is placed. Here the natives of New 
Guinea, commonly classed as an inferior race of irreclaimable 
Savages, quit their wild habits; and associating in friendly equality 
with the itinerant traders from the more northerly islands, and 
from China, who bring there our manufactures, constitute a link 
between us and the millions of their race in New Holland, New 
Guinea, and the adjacent islands, who wait only for equally favour- : 
able circumstances to follow their example. To this end much 
would be gained, if the security given to the Arru islanders from 
natural position, were afforded to their neighbours by wise policy 
on the part of the English, the Americans, the Dutch, and the other 
civilised people who have maritime influence. At least, the inde- 
pendence of such places as the Arrts ought to be guaranteed by all 
possible means, as affording the surest encouragement to millions 
of barbarians, and as calculated to render civilisation as accessible, 
as it clearly is acceptable to them. ‘These islands now offer a safe 
resort to the strangers who seek many valuable articles to be col- 
lected in a natural state among the more barbarous tribes near 
them. The periodical winds and tranquil seas, in those latitudes, 
favour the navigators of even the rudest canoes. Some of the 
wilder men meet these strangers in this common asylum; and 
gradually, in spite of the frightful impediments of the slave-trade 
and piracies, a civilising commerce creeps from point to point; and 
its course may be clearly traced along a series of most interesting 
settlements, where a white man’s name has scarcely ever been 
heard! 

“But if white governments would, as with ease they might, foster 
these good tendencies of even the most uncultivated tribes, all parts 
of the world would rapidly feel the effects of the change, by com- 
mercial relations becoming extended, not more profitably to the 
natives than to ourselves. 

‘Mr. Earl’s testimony, on this occasion, to the fact of the Eastern 
negro race indicating a desire for improvement, in their eagerness 
to trade with strangers, is supported by other voyagers, early and 
recent. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several dis- 
tinguished navigators returned from this part of the Eastern Achi- 
_pelago, strongly impressed with the good capacity and hospitable 
demeanour of the natives, when brought under favourable circum- 
stances. ‘This experience led to proposals being made for colonising 
New Britain, discovered by Dampier on the opposite side of New 
Guinea, from the Arrt Islands: ‘a country,’ said the projector 
truly, ‘ of fruitful vallies and well wooded hills; with robust inhab- 
itants of the negro race, easily brought into communication, and 
even perfect submission, with gentle and good usage.’ 

“An expedition sent by the Dutch to the west coast of New 
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Guinea, in 1828, completely verified these statements. Tribes 
were found in various degrees of barbarism, the most remote and 
the least known being the most barbarous. But all were eager to 
traffic with the Dutch for bark or otherwise ; and the least remote, 
to whom Mussalman traders came periodically, gave the white 
people so friendly a reception, as to induce them, after staying two 
months, to found 2 new settlement on this part of the New Guinea 
coast, in lat. 3° 33’ south. 

‘The Moravian Brethren have always been remarkable for their 
correct system of commercial intercourse with uncivilised tribes, 
with extensively beneficial results. The Wesleyans in Caffreland 
succeeded, in spite of great opposition, in doing something that was 
excellent as far as it went, in the same way as Dr. Philip of the 
London Missionary Society had done before: and the Rev. John 
Williams has laid before Parliament a clear view of the difficulty of 
the case in the South Seas, ‘where,’ he says, ‘a new system is 
wanted; for unless the resources of the natives are enlarged, of 
course their civilisation must stop at a particular period.’ 

“Although some modes of trading have conferred extensive 
benefits upon barbarous tribes, others have greatly injured them; 
and none provide sufficiently for their wants when opening new 
communications with civilised people. The worst are some of the 
privileged companies, which, not content with themselves neglecting 
the improvement of the natives, have often opposed their being 
instructed by others; and generally oppress them in dealing. Pri- 
vileged companies have commonly adopted the system of conquest, 
as a means of extending their operations; and their violent pro- 
ceedings, in order to crush resistance, may be said to bear the 
character of the old marauding expeditions, with the aggravation 
of being permanent, whilst those expeditions were occasional only. 

“It has been usual to cite the Dutch as the great examples under 
this head; and if the reproach be directed against their India 
Company, not against the nation, it is unquestionably deserved. 
But the admirable conduct of missionaries from Holland proves that 
there is nothing in the character of the Dutch people to incapacitate 
them from a very different career. | 

“But the example of the Dutch in India is very far indeed from 
being solitary. Our own Hudson’s Bay Company equals them in all 
points. Its gains have been enormously disproportioned to the price 
paid to the Indians for the articles exported. If it has never destroyed 
valuable native productions in order to secure monopoly prices, as 
was done in the Spice Islands, it has prevented the natives becoming 
prosperous cultivators of the soil, in order that they might remain 
more useful to itself as hunters. It has been lately declared to the 
House of Commons, not only that the Company has no establishment 
for educating or civilising the Indians, but that its servants have 
inflicted fatal diseases on them, and that it carries on a system of 
trading which reduces the people to the condition of indebted slaves. 
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This Company, too, instead of importing provisions for their ser- 
vants, as they ought to do, tempts the Indians by spirits to sell 
their own scanty supplies of food; the consequence of which is, 
that great numbers of them dieof famine. So long ago as in 1752, 
the Moravian brethren applied in vain to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for leave to preach the Gospel to the Indians belonging to 
their factories; and to improve their condition in other respects. 
Yet experience proved, in the analagous example of Greenland, that 
after the Moravians had settled there, the merchant got as large a 
quantity of produce from the people at the missionary establishments 
alone, as before from the whole district.” 

We must refer to our articles upon Aborigines for the checks 
and guards which ought always to accompany the intercourse be- 
tween civilised and uncivilised man, in order to prevent that oppres- 
sion which unprincipled men of all nations, not excepting our own, 
have been stimulated to commit by the lust of gain. 


CHINA. 


The aspect of affairs in this vast empire does not appear to have 
undergone much change, since we noticed the efforts of the Mission- 
aries, and the progress of Education, at p. p. 48, 257, and 383 of 
our last volume: yet the Missionaries consider, “ that the cause 
of our Divine Saviour is, although slowly, gaining ground among the 
Chinese.” The Empire of China is still closed to the Christian 
labourer, and the authorities seem less disposed than they have 
hitherto been to admit intercourse between natives and foreigners. 
But although the interior of China may be inaccessible to personal 
operations, there are many millions of Chinese along the coast and 
in the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, who can be approached. 
On this point W. H. Medhurst remarks, “ The people generally 
are favourable to our projects. If we can, by God’s blessing, diffuse 
a knowledge of religion by means of tracts and scriptural publications, 
along the sea coast of that empire, and if we can but diffuse through 
those vast regions, the spirit of Christianity, the time will come when 
this will havea reflex influence on the government, and compel them 
to open their doors to the gospel.” 

One of the American Missionaries, who distributes tracts among 
the Chinese in Siam, writes, 

“On my tours for tract distribution in different parts of Bankok, 
I never was more urgently pressed for tracts than during the last 
year. Often has the eagerness of the multitude to obtain them been 
such, that I have found it next to impossible to distribute them indi- 
vidually. On one occasion I hardly dared venture myself on shore, 
but distributed several hundreds in a very short time from my boat, 
to the immense multitude that lined the bank. Some came in their 
boats, and others, for fear they should not get a tract, waded nearly 
to their necks in water.” 
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He proceeds to state that in passing through places where tracts 
had recently been distributed, he has seen great numbers reading 
them, and sometimes endeavouring to explain their meaning to the 
unlearned; and often months after they were distributed, he has 
seen persons employed in their perusal. 

C. Gutzlaff writes, in reference to his last voyage along the coast, 
“TI found an unbounded desire after Christian books, and circulated 
every leaf I took with me.” 


CHINESE FEMALE SCHOOLS AT MALACCA AND PENANG, 


Our readers will probably recollect the favourable accounts given 
in some of our former numbers, of the progress of education at 
Malacca and Penang. The Missionary Register for March 1839, 
mentions that the following notice respecting these schools, in sup- 
port of which, useful and fancy articles had been contributed, had 
been sent to them. 

“‘As these supplies fluctuated greatly, it was feared that they might 
fail when the schools increased, and the demand should become 
greater. It was deemed advisable, therefore, to obtain pecuniary 
contributions also: and a friend of Mrs. Dyer, deeply interested in 
her work, suggested the possibility of funds being raised by annual 
subscriptions of one shilling. 

A Committee was formed, and collecting cards distributed; and 
by this means, a sufficient sum was yearly raised to meet the 
demand, though these schools have been gradually on the increase. 
The money thus collected has always been laid out in British 
manufactures, which have been sent to Mrs. Dyer; with such faney 
articles as could be collected. There are now eight schools in Ma- 
acca constantly visited by Mrs. Dyer; and, at Penang, besides day 
schools, a home school has been commenced by her successor, Mrs. 
Davies, to whom she forwards a large portion of the articles sent to 
Malacca; so that there cannot be less than twelve schools mainly 
supported by this little Association; which, though still flourishing, 
from the continued liberality of friends, will require a large increase 
of funds to realize all that is contemplated. Contributions in money 
or articles for sale may be forwarded to Mrs. Col. Coombs, Down- 
shire Hill, Hampsted—Mrs. Tarn, 3, Cambridge Terrace, Edgeware 
Road—Miss Fox, 11, Tindale Place, Islington—Miss Dyer 88, 
Crawford Street, Bryanstone Square—-or Mr. Tarn, 56, Paternoster 
Row.” 


SINGAPORE. 


This is a British Island at the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, inhabited by Chinese, Javanese, Malays, &c. comprising 
about eight or ten different nations. The Committee of the Eastern 
Female Education Society, purpose to send an Agent to that station. 
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Some friends at Huddersfield who feel much interested about it, 
have undertaken to raise one hundred pounds per annum for the 
support of a person qualified for this service; aad to guarantee 
that sum for ten years, 

From the statement of one of the Missionaries, such an individual 
seems much wanted. She says, ‘‘ I make it the daily subject of my 
prayers, that some young person, influenced by the love of Jesus, 
may be sent out to us, and I[ wait in faith.” 

The American Missionaries mention that the progress which the 
majority of boys have made in the school under their care, at Singa- 
pore, ‘is matter of grateful acknowledgment toGod. The anxiety 
to gain knowledge, manifested by some of them, has been truly gra- 
tifying. 

“In reference to the school,” they continue, “‘ we have only to say 
further, that, after the most mature deliberation, we are constrained 
to believe that it is decidedly the most important department of 
Jabour connected with this Mission, and the progress of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom in this part of the world.” 

The Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, has succeeded 
in establishing an Auxiliary Bible’ Society at Singapore, with a 
Ladies’ Association connected with it. The importance of the 
sphere of labour thus opened is apparent, from the facility afforded 
by the situation of this island, to distribute the Holy Scriptures to 
the adjacent continents and islands as well as to its own immediate 
population of 30,000 persons, composed, as we have said, of many 
different nations. 

A supply of the Scriptures in fifteen or sixteen different languages, 
has been forwarded from the Parent Institution to this promising 
Society, a branch of which has been since established at Penang. 


EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 


The Quarterly Extracts of the British and Foreign School Society 
mention that, ‘* His Excellency Edhem Bey, Minister of public 
instruction to the Pacha of Egypt, has recently visited the Borough 
Road School, accompanied by Dr. Bowring, and expressed his high 
admiration of the system pursued in that Establishment. It will be 
recollected that some years ago, twenty Egyptian youths sent over 
by the Pacha were educated at this Establishment, many of whom 
are now holding important situations in Egypt. More recently Miss 
Holliday, (also trained there) has, under the immediate patronage of 
the Pacha, established a school for girls, and is also engaged in 
instructing the Ladies of the Harem.” 

It is also stated that this Lady (whose marriage we noticed at 
page 7) has ‘‘ been deprived of the valuable assistance of her friend 
and companion Miss Rogers, who died in February last: she is ex- 
tremely desirous of further help.” 
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NationaL EpucatIion, 
UPON PRINCIPLES CONSISTENT WITH CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


A highly respectable meeting of the Friends of the principles of 
the Reformation, was held at the Freemasons Tavern, on the 27th of 
the 3rd month, (March) to promote a comprehensive System of Edu- 
cation, upon the basis of the Holy Scriptures. 


Sir Culling Eardley Smith in the Chair. 


We have not room even for the brief abstract of the proceedings 
of this very important meeting, but the nature and object of it may 
be seen by the following resolutions, which were passed with great 
unanimity. 


“First REsoLution. 


That since the most vigorous measures are immediately and 
urgently required to render National Education in this Empire 
universal and effectual, this meeting cannot but express its satis- 
faction at the disposition recently manifested by Government to 
afford additional facilities for the instruction of the people on liberal 
and comprehensive principles; and especially at the expression of 
of Her Majesty’s wish, as stated by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that “the youth of this Kingdom should be 
religiously brought up, and that the rights of conscience should be 
respected.” 


. “This Resolution, it will be seen, confines the expression of satis- 
faction to “‘the disposition recently manifested by Government to 
afford additional facilities for the instruction of the people; and to 
the declaration of her majesty’s wish, that while such education 
should be religious, the rights of conscience should be respected.” 
On the constitution of the Board recently formed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, no opinion is pronounced, and the abstract question of 
the propriety or impropriety of governments making themselves 
responsible for the education of the people, is also left untouched. 
Seconp ReEso.vrion. ; 

That as voluntary exertions are not at present to be depended 
upon as the sole means of educating the Country, it is incumbent 
on Parliament to grant such aid towards National Education as 
shall assist, without superseding, voluntary effort. 


Tuirp ReEsoxurtion. 


That since Public Money ought not to be granted apart from 
the right and power of securing its faithful and effectual applica- 
tion, it is essential that the Government should have the right of 
inspecting all Schools, and of testing the qualifications of all 
Teachers where aid is rendered by Parliament. 
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This Resolution, it was observed, 


‘* Embodied the principle that Government should have the right of inspecting 
all schools, and of testing the qualifications of all teachers where atd was rendered 
by Parliament. To this principle there could be no objection, The Parliament 
were to grant money, and take precautions to secure its proper application, In 
the propriety of that kind of interference, the meeting would doubtless acquiesce. 
Parliament had no right to interfere with schools supported by voluntary contri- 
butions: but where it granted money the case was different ; it was in that case 
imperative upon them to see that it was rightly applied.” 


Fourtuy Resorvrtion. 


That as it is impossible for any Government to superintend 
with impartiality and success the religious education of the people, 
in the midst of conflicting opinions and interests, it is suggested 
that this department of instruction might be safely and benefici- 
ally confided to the exclusive care of local Committees, appointed 
by the Voluntary Contributors to the School funds; it being 
provided that the Holy Scriptures shall form a part of such in- 
struction, and further, that in Parishes or Districts where from 
local circumstances only one school can be aided by Government, 
no child shall be compelled to receive any religious instruction 
which its Parents or Guardians conscientiously disapprove. 


Firtu ResoturTion, 


That, in the opinion of this meeting, such a division of respon- 
sibility as has been adverted to, viz., that which should confine 
the control of Government to those branches of Secular Instruction 
which it assisted, and should leave the entire control of Religious 
Instruction to the local Committees, is the only way in which the 
Government and Voluntary Associations could harmoniously, and 
with mutual advantage co-operate in Education ; since on no other 
principle can this great work be carried on apart from the 
jealousies and struggles of differing religious parties. 


These two Resolutions may be considered as embodying the 
spirit of the meeting. They suggest a specific plan for getting rid 
of the religious difficulty, which is admitted by all parties mainly to 
embarrass the great question of National Education. 


Srxtuo ReEso.vurion. 


That in all schools wholly sustained out of Public Funds, whe- 
ther by local or general taxation, or where, as in the case of 
Factory Children, education is enforced by law, it is essential that 
no religious formulary be introduced or required to be taught, the 
effect of which would be to exclude any class of her Majesty’s 
subjects from thé office of Teacher; nor any arrangement permit- 
ted by which the children of the poor would necessarily be with- 
drawn on the Sabbath from the spontaneous and benevolent 
instructions of Sunday-school Teachers. 
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‘The previous resolutions having all proceeded on the assumption 
that the interference of Government is to -be confined to the aiding 
of Schools mainly supported and entirely governed by Local Commit- 
tees, elected by the voluntary subscribers, this provides for circum- 
stances under which Education is at present enforced by law, as in 
the case of Factory Children, and it demands, that in these cases no 
religious formulary shall be introduced. The distinction drawn is 
obvious and important. Ifschools are mainly supported by Volun- 
tary Contribution, Parliament has no right to interfere with the 
mode in which religious instruction shall be communicated; nor 
ought it to assert any claim to the regulation of the terms on which 
either Teachers or Children shall be admitted, provided it can be 
shewn that in other schools aided from the public Funds, instruction 
can be afforded to those who dissent. In cases, however, where, 
from local circumstances, only one school can be thus aided, inter- 
ference to the limited extent of requiring that no child shall be 
compelled to receive any religious instruction which its parents or 
guardians conscientiously disapprove, is just and reasonable. In 
cases where the whole expense devolves upon the public, either in 
the shape of tax or rate, or compulsory payment by the parent, it is 
equally just and reasonable that no religious formulary shall be 
introduced, the effect of which would be practically to exclude any 
portion of her Majesty’s subjects, or to prevent the attendance of the 
children at their chosen Sunday-school or place of religious worship. 


Seventy Resonvtion. 


That the following Gentlemen be appointed a Committee, to 
watch over the interests of National Education on the princi- 
ples involved in the foregoing Resolutions, with power to add 
to their number :— 


COMMITTEE. 
Cuatrman.—sir CULLING EARDLY SMITH, Bart. 

Witiiam ALLen, Esq. Avers Hanxey, Esq. 
G. W. Avexanper, Esq. Cuartes Hinptey, Esq., M. P. 
E. N. Buxron, Esq. Rev. J. H. Hinton. 
J. 1. Briscor, Esq., M. P. Cuas. Lusutneton, Esq. M. P. 
Epwarp Baines, Esq. M. P. SamuEL Mor ey, Esq. 
Jostan Conver, Esq. Rev. Dr. Pricz. 
Rev. Greorce Crayton, Josrpu Prass, Esq., M. P. 
SamueEL Darron, Esq. JouHnN Runptz, Esq., M. P. 
Rev. Joun Dyer. Sir Cuas. Styrte, Bart., M. P. 
Ropert Forster, Esq. Rev. A. Tipman. 
Rev. Dr. Fretcuer. Anprew Wuits, Esq.. M. P 


SamvEL Gurney, Esq. Rev. A. WELLs. 
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The Meeting was sustained for upwards of four hours with una- 
bated interest, and many powerful addresses on National Education 
in its various aspects were delivered by the respective speakers.” 


PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN IRELAND. 


_ The Dublin Weekly Herald, in an article dated Cork, March 
11th, 1839, and signed James M‘Kenna, who appears to be secretary 
to some Temperance Saciety, furnishes us with heart-cheering 
intelligence of the progress of the Temperance Cause in Ireland. 
We have reason to believe that a number of the Roman Catholic 
clergy are now awake to the subject, and are exerting themselves 
to abate an evil which has been a standing reproach to them and 
their country—we say to them, because of the great power they are 
known to possess over the mass of the people, and especially the 
poorest classes. If they heartily join, as we trust they will do, 
in the attempts now making, they will establish a claim to the 
lasting gratitude of their country. The article alluded to states 
that “ The Cork South Branch Total Abstinence Society, the Very 
Rev. Theobald Matthew, Roman Catholic Clergyman, president 
and founder, was commenced on the 10th April, 1838, and numbers 
10,500 members ; the society is divided into seven parishes, and 
each parish into various districts; attached to each district is a 
large room where the members meet at night for reading total 
abstinence tracts, and for promoting the best objects of the society ; 
the members of the committee visit the members of their respective 
districts once a week, to advise and encourage, and consult with 
each other. I have a file of letters from each of these districts, 
testifying in simple and plain language the indescribable blessings 
now extending and experienced in the families of the faithful mem- 
bers of this society, enjoying domestic peace and comfort, where 
misery and destitution once reigned paramount, fathers and mothers, 
sons and daughters, sitting round the table participating of good 
wholesome food, most respectably dressed, and may be seen in 
thousands proceeding to the house of the Lord as becoming Chris- 
tians. A most respectable merchant came to our weekly meeting 
last week, and announced that the medical gentlemen attached to 
the charitable infirmaries, have declared, that the diseases in that 
establishment have decreased more than half since the formation of 
this society in Cork. It is a well known fact that intemperance and 
intoxicating liquors, have been the fruitful source of bodily as well 
as moral diseases in every country in which the government has so 
far forgotten its duty as to pander to the vices of the people, for 
the mercenary consideration of an increase of revenue. It has been 
remarked by the oldest inhabitants of Cork, that the festival of 
Christmas was the first these fifty years that was honoured and 
observed with due solemnity by the mechanics and labouring 
classes of Cork; not a drunkard was to be seen in our streets, 
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public houses completely deserted. We hope to see woollen, linen, 
and other manufactures erected upon the ruins of distilleries; these, 
with the happy prospect of rail-road employment, will give to our 
native land prosperity, peace and happiness, and form a new era in 
the history of Ireland. Much praise and thanks is due to the 
respectable butter merchants of Cork, who have generously come 
forward, and have taken a large and capacious room for the work- 
men attached to the butter weigh-house establishment, as well as for 
the members of the district; these gentlemen have undertaken the 
rent of the room, and likewise purchase temperance, total abstinence 
papers, &c. Several merchants now feel an interest in this society, 
and some act on the principles; they likewise refuse to employ any 
but enrolled and consistent members. We have one noble patriotic 
English gentleman, residing in Dunmanway, the founder and presi- 
dent of the Temperance Society in that town, whose untiring zeal 
and indefatigable exertions to ameliorate the moral condition of all 
classes is beyond description, first by using every means by strong 
argument to refurm the unhappy drunkard from his degrading 
bondage, and then giving him the means of industry, for which 
benevolent purpose he has established a loan fund of £1,500 ; 
affording industry to the industrious and working population of the 
town. It is with enthusiastic pride and gratitude I allude to his 
respected and philanthropic name, W. L. Shuldham, Esq., J. P.; 
he indeed is worthy of being denominated the Howard, the philan- 
thropist, and the patriot of the South of Ireland. We hope before 
the close of this year to have enrolled on our total abstinence books 
40,000 members. We have 600 members from Castle Island, 
County Kerry, 70 miles from Cork, also from Tipperary and the 
County Limerick. 
I remain, &c., 


JAMES M‘KENNA, Sec.” 


The following hints from the Domestic Magazine, will be found 
useful to those who are acting on the principles of Colonies at Home. 


VEGETABLE Manure.—Take the stalks of your early potatoes, generally 
thrown away, and place them on the same ridge where they grew ; cover them 
over with earth, shake in a little rape seed, and you may depend on having early 
in the spring a large supply of green food for your cows, pigs, &c., with your 
ground manured for another crop into the bargain.— Magazine of Domestic Economy. 


Bone MAnoreE is considered the best that can be laid upon land. Nearly 
every family who occupies a garden would have sufficient bones from their own 
table, if carefully preserved the whole year, to manure a garden: the bones 
should be broken small. The effect of a small quantity of bone-dust sown with 
pease, carrots, onions, &c., is quite surprising. The same may be said when 
small pieces are put into the earth when potatoes are planted, By this simple 
ané economical system, we should dispense with the heavy load of manure in the 
wheelbarrow, and also with buying every spring, several shillings’ worth of 
manure.—Ibid. 
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Public attention is increasingly directed to the situation of the 
uncivilised tribes in various parts of the world, now suffering 
under the oppression of unprincipled. men, who call themselves 
Christians, while their conduct shows that they are not, nay, proves 
them to be worse than mere Heathens. -The labours of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and the Aborigines Protection Society are continu- 
ally bringing deeds of darkness to light: now this is just what is 
wanted. We have seen with what energy the British Public exert- 
ed itself, when the secrets of the prison houses in Jamaica, the 
tortures of the tread-mill there, and the detestable conduct of persons 
whose hearts had been hardened by a long course of cruelty, were 
shewn up in the light of day. Much indeed does the cause of human- 
ity owe to those worthy men, who at every risk are travelling into 
remote corners of the earth, to prepare the way for the diffusion of 
the light of the Gospel. These are. collecting facts; which when 
published at home, will tend to remove stumbling-blocks out of the 
way, and by establishing correspondencies in various parts obtain 
extensive co-operation, and thus as it were, open a mental railroad 
to carry tidings of great joy to all people, to the very ends of the 
earth. . 

We have mentioned the ‘prison houses of Jamaica,” and deeply 
do we deplore that the good intentions of our Government in attack- 
ing the root of the evil by bringing in a bill to suspend the functions 
of the house of assembly in that island, until effectual measures 
could be taken for the protection of the coloured ‘population, should 
have been so cruelly thwarted, in consequence of the very small 
majority of the house of Commons upon this vital question. . As the 
names however of the members who voted upon both sides are upon 
public record, posterity will know to whom this miscarriage is 
attributable. The disallowed acts of the colonial assemblies of 
Jamaica, during a long series of years, are STANDING PROOFS of con- 
tinued and systematic attempts of that body to keep the slave in their 
grasp; and even since he has been rescued by the British Public, 
and converted into a freeman, that same body has given unequivocal 
evidence of a disposition to deprive him of the full enjoyment of what 
was purchased for him with twenty millions sterling: and when at 
length the assembly was guilty of conduct too contumacious to be any 
longer endured, Government were compelled to provide for a better 
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administration of law and justice; and sorry we are to sce this mea- 
sure obstructed by its being made a party question. It 1s however 
impossible that things can remain in this state. Half measures may 
be attempted, but they will not satisfy the British People; and we 
trust that such a demonstration of their feelings upon this occasion, 
will come up from all parts of the country, as shall tend to secure 
their object. 

Recent accounts of the butcheries.now carrying on in South Africa 
by the Boors against the Aborigines, are most appalling, and loudly 
call for the interference of the strong arm of power, to prevent a 
continuance of these horrible doings. ‘They are often, if not always 
found to originate in the attempts of wicked men belonging to civilised 
nations, to wrong the natives, and possess themselves of their country 

_and property. 

The evidence accumulating from the labours of the Aborigines 
Protection Society and from other sources, make it, to our mands, 
exceedingly plain—that where previous sources of irritation do not 
exist, uncivilised men may be safely dealt with, when they have to 
do with those who are Christians indeed, conducting themselves in the 
spirit of their Divine Master. We trust that our readers will be grat- 
ified with the facts and statements exhibited in a letter addressed to his 
daughter, by our esteemed friend James Backhouse, now travelling 
in south Africa, with his companion George Washington Walker. 
Notice of their labours has been given from time to time in this 
work, the last at page 132 of vol. 2.—F rom Sydney, and Van Dieman’s 
Land, they proceeded to the Mauritius, and from thence to the Cape 
of Good Hope, in ali which places they paid religious visits ; their 
great object being to extend the influence of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

The letter referred to is dated T'yumie Vale, Caffer land, 12th of 
2nd mo. (Feb.) 1839. The following are extracts from.this letter. 
The very first sentence conveys a confirmation of the position we 
have just laid down. 

“Myself and my dear companion are travelling among the 
Caffers without fear, and in the confidence of friendship. THry 
HAVE NOTICED OUR COMING AMONG THEM WITHOUT ARMS WITH PLEASURE. 
In order to expedite our movements, we left our waggon at Philip- 
ton, on the Kat River, and are travelling on horseback, attended by 
a Hottentot and a Caffer; the latter of whom understands a little 
English, and the former scarcely any thing but Dutch: but he is a 
Christian, and a member of the Missionary Church at Hankey, not 
far from Algoa Bay, but upon the Camtoos River. Caffer Land is 
much more thickly inhabited than the Cape Colony. The little 
kraals, or villages, composed of huts shaped like bee hives, but 
wider in Lacan with a place fenced round with bushes in the 
centre of them, to keep the catile in at night, and their little patches 
of cultivated land, scattered among the hills, i is. quite a cheering 
sight. ‘The country being thus thickly peopled there is much less 
occasion for guns asa defence against wild beasts, than in many 
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parts of Africa; but even these are little disposed to attack man: 
they are much less objects of terror here than the name of them 
would lead persons to suppose in England. 

We are looking forward to visiting all the missionary stations in 
Caffer Land, which may take us a month or six weeks; and through 
the medium of the missionaries, or other competent interpreters, 
we often have the opportunity of expressing our Christian concern 
for the natives of this land, to themselves, in a much more open 
way than we had expected. We have visited two of the Chiefs, 
Macomo and Tyale; and yesterday we had a visit from the former, 
at his own instance. Some Friends of Birmingham had sent him 
some ploughs, &c., and for this kindness he wished to express his 
gratitude. When at the Kat River we also had the company of the 
Christian Chief, Jan Tzatzoe; who came thither to attend an 
Anniversary meeting of the London Missionary Society. 

From their defective mode of cultivating land, the Caffers suffer much 
for want, in seasons of drought, like the present. Itis likely many of 
the old people will die of hunger in the course of next winter: and 
from the same cause, many others will be driven to steal from the 
European settlers in the colony; who are always much exasperated 
by thefts committed upon them, and generally look upon the Caffers 
as a nation of thieves. In order to remedy this evil, the benevolent 
individual at whose house I am writing, Charles Lennox Stretch, 
the diplomatic agent of the Government, is trying to instruct the 
Caffers to lead out the water of their rivulets, for the purpose of 
irrigating the low lands; and thus, by managing to allow the water 
to flow over them at pleasure, to supply the defect of rain: he has 
done this, tea small extent, at his own expense; and the people 
are quite surprised to see his crops of Indian corn, pumpkins, &c. 
They say they thought they would not grow unless the tops were 
watered, as well as the roots; and he has commenced another water- 
ditch ; which, when finished, will be three miles long, and in some 
places, where it has to be brought through hills, it is 14 feet deep: 
it has already cost him about £70, but he finds it too expensive for 
his own resources, and the Government do not seem likely to help 
him in it. To complete this work, which would water about a 
thousand acres of land, would yet require £150, for the Caffers 
must be paid for their work to go on with it: but, if they had 
the benefits exhibited to them, on a good scale, there is reason to 
think they would then perform such works themselves: and the 
land just here which now yields but little, would then support amply 
400 families, with the pasturage of the adjacent hills for their cattle. 
I think many of our dear friends in England would like to contribute 
to a good work like this. Much good might also be done by any 
assistance for the Caffer and Hottentot Schools; which are now 
becoming numerous, but are generally badly supplied with lessons. 
There were 700 school children of the Hottentots and Fingoes at 
the examination, at the Anniversary of the London Missionary 
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Society ; and in this Society’s Schools upon the Kat River alone, 
there are upwards of 1000 children. James Read, the Missionary, 
and his sons and daughters, take great pains with them ; and they 
have trained a number of Native teachers, both for Infant and other 
Schools. Infant Schools are much wanted in- Caffer Land, and 
suitable clothing for the children and people: they are chiefly’ clad 
in karrosses of cow, sheep, or even monkey skin. These are a sort 
of cloaks that they wrap round them, with the hair inside. Those 
worn by the women haye a broad: strip fastened behind the neck 
and reaching to their heels, covered with rows of small brass 
buttons. 

On returning to the Kat River we purpose iprocasdine to Philipos 
lis, Griqua-Town, Graaf Reynet, Worcester, &c., and then directing 
our course again northward by Clan William,''to Little Namaqua 
Land, and back to Cape Town, and in our way diverging on horse- 
back to the various Missionary Stations. This will probably take 
us nearly a year: but from time to time we fix on places to Sebi 
our letters sent to from Cape Town.” 

The correspondence of some of the German Missiodained of the 
* United Brethren,” confirms the favourable account of the: Schools 
in South Africa, “One of them writes from Gnadenthal : . 

“Through the blessing of the Lord on our’ mission, Pres. 
continues to prosper. Of 120 girls, we generally have from 100 ‘to 
108 in daily attendance. However difficult it is to lead and instruct 
so great a number of children, it tends to my joy-and Bee» to 
see their love and confidence towards me -is increasing. ~ | eannot 
complain of disobedience, and only wish to see in-them more leve 
to God.—Yet I notice from time to time to my great comfort and 
joy, some traces of the gracious working of the Holy Spirit in them; 
so that I dare hope with confidence that in‘ many of their-young 
hearts seed is sown which in future years may bring pte fruit 
to the sible) of the Lord.” a 


SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY -IN oe Seabee 0 ne A ae 


The plan of employing the pupils for hed or! foul hotied’ a tie 
in agriculture, as practised. for several years past in the Schools of 
Industry at Lindfield, is now adopted in many parts-of this country, 
and on the Contdhents At page 201 of our first volume, an account 
is given of these schools: and at page 275 in our second Ms iptincs 
are proposals for establishing such ‘schools in Jamaica. 

In a French work entitled “Journal d’ Agriculture: Dis ties ‘is 
the following account of a School of | Horticulture ‘and nai Sardcagrey 
established inthe Department du Gardin France. - 

“Full success has attended the attempt, and the example is about 
to be followed in other quarters. Two acres of spare land were 
divided into nursery, corn-land, flower- -garden, and kitchen-garden, 
All the inhabitants of the neighbour! 100d assist In conveying instruc 
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tion to the children, or in smoothing their progress. A regular 
instructor is appointed, who gives lessons on gardening, in which he 
is aided by the cultivators who live near. The mayor and the curé 
employ their influence in putting aside such obstacles as prejudice 
or long established custom might throw in their way. The forest- 
ranger is useful in pointing out the exact state of the laws respecting 
trees, and the proprietors of land supply seed, corn and flowers. 
Half of the produce is given up to the instructor, a portion of the 
other half is distributed as a recompense amongst the pupils, and 
the remainder is sold to the inhabitants of the village. A con- 
siderable sum is raised from these sales—the money is laid 
out in defraying the general expenses, in purchasing tools, in pro- 
viding seed, without being indebted for it to the kindness. of the 
proprietors, and in increasing the emoluments of the instructor. 
The little farm is then found to advance rapidly to. perfection, and 
in a short time is the most productive spot of ground in the country. 
Of course it is understood that all the ‘work is done by the pupils. 
Were it otherwise, the object of the institution would be entirely 
lost, as practical instruction would no longer be given. ‘These 
Schools for Horticulture and Agriculture are on the increase in 
France.—Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique.” 


WEST INDIES.—DANISH ISLANDS.——ST,. CROIX, 


The Danish Government possesses three islands in the West Indies, 
in the group of the Virgin Islands, viz. St. Croix, St. Thomas, and 
St. John. ‘The following information contained in a letter froma 
Friend at St. Croix, dated 20th of 2nd month, 1839, is rather 
encouraging. | ep 

Slavery in this island is in its mildest form. The government 
protects the slave, and is striving to do away the distinction between 
colours, so unjustly kept up in the United States as well as in these 
islands; it is endeavouring to have the population mingle in social 
intercourse. The Governor hasa coloured Aid in his military suite, 
and it is believed here that the object of the voyage of the Governor 
General to Copenhagen is to promote the emancipation of the col- 
oured'race; which, it is believed, may be effected withuut compen- 
sation, as the Government owns about one-fourth of the real estates. 

“It is of great importance to the safety of the community, where 
the White population is so thin as it is in many of the islands, to 
abolish the use of ardent spirits altogether. Only let us consider 
what would become of the Whites in any sudden outbreak of thou- 
sands of frantic men, under the influence of ardent spirits; and 
even if there were no danger of that kind, the dreadfully demoralising 
effects of this poison should stimulate us to promote the Teiaperance 
Society plans, by all means in- unison with the efforts making for 
the religious and literary improvement of the free coloured, people. 
The subject is mentioned for consideration as relates to the West 
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Indies generally, and in particular in reference, at the present time, 
to the Danish possessions here, as it canat first be probably brought 
about with most ease in an arbitrary Government like this. P. 
C. F. Von Shalten, the Governor General of these three Danish 
islands, is now in Copenhagen, where his family reside, and it is 
understood here that he is in favour of improving the condition of 
the coloured people, and of emancipation; and likewise that the 
Queen takes the lead in promoting objects of benevolence. The 
Queen, the Prince Royal, the Diet, and the Prime Minister, are 
supposed to be favourably affected towards Great Britain. 

“The Danish Government is erecting eight good brick buildings, 
50 feet by 60, for school houses, at such distances as will give 
facilities for instructing both the white and coloured children on 
this island. Here is a Sabbath School for four or five hundred, 
and an Infant School in Frederieckstadt.” 

The population of St. Croix in 1800 was 2223 Whites, 1164 
Coloured, 21,706 Black. Total 25,093. 

We find in the American Atlas the following description of Santa 
Cruz, or St. Croix. 

‘It contains about 100 square miles; it is divided into 346 
plantations, on which are 3869 horses and mules, 115 windmills, 
and 149 horsemills. The soil is tolerably fertile; the principal 
productions are sugar and cotton; the value of the exports in 1812 
was 415,703 pounds. The number of inhabitants in 1813 was 
31,387; of whom 2223 were Danes, 1164 mulattos and free blacks, 
and 28,000 slaves. The Moravian Brethren have missionary sta- 
tions here.” 


RAILWAYS IN IRELAND.» 


We have strong feelings of sympathy for the Emerald Isle, and 
hail with pleasure every judicious plan tending to promote her best 
interests; and as an easy and prompt communication between the 
several parts of a country has been uniformly found to raise it in 
the scale of civilisation, we were rejoiced to see that among the . 
measures lately brought forward for the benefit of Ireland, one was 
the establishment of some lines of Railroad. We hope that no 
factious opposition or narrow prejudice will prevail against the 
proposed plan. We are aware that it has been said that some Lords 
of the soil, who make the poor peasant pay at the rate of ten pounds 
per acre rent for a slip of potatoe ground not more than sufficient 
to furnish the only food his family have to subsist upon, would seize 
upon the opportunity of securing a job; but we trust that due 
provision will be made to frustrate any such attempt. | 

In tinies of famine, which within these few years have occurred 
in Ireland from the failure of the potatoe crop, the want of ready 
communication between parts where the population was suffering 
and the parts that were still able to supply their wants, was severely 
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felt. The benefit to be derived from Railroads in Ireland, by: 
bringing millions of acres of waste Jand into cultivation, is incaleu- 
lable; while a more free and general intercourse among the inhabit- 
ants might tend to abate those religious prejudices which we cannot 
but regard as a disgrace to the country. 

ahe following notice is given in the Liverpool Mereury, dated. 
March 8th, 1839. 

“The want of employment for the population, and the consequent 
inadequate remuneration for the labour of a dense and hardy popu- 
lation, is one of the prominent grievances under which the Irish 
nation has suffered for centuries. As one step towards a better 
State of things, the Government, acting on the suggestions contained 
in the Railway Commissioners’ report, have determined, with the 
concurrence of a considerable majority of the House of Commons, 
to advance the large amount of about two millions and a half pounds 
sterling towards the formation of a grand railway from Dublin to 
Cork, a distance of about one hundred and sixty-six miles; also 
branches to Limerick and Clonmel; the work to be executed under 
the superintendence of the Board of Works, and the money to be 
advanced by Exchequer Bills, at the rate of 34 per cent, to be paid 
out of the tolls of the roads: any surplus to be applied towards 
repaying the capital; and, should there be a deficiency from the 
tolls, the counties through which the line passes are to make it good. 

Lord Morpeth, in bringing forward this great measure, reminded 
the House that large sums had been advanced for similar national 
purposes, and maintained that Ireland stood peculiarly in need of 
the aid of the Legislature to complete those great works which the. 
individual enterprize and wealth of England had accomplished in 
this country. Lord Morpeth said that the measure ‘ could excite 
no political feeling, as the object was one which all parties had in 
view,—to promote the practical, and, if he might be permitted to 
Say so, the national benefit of Ireland.’” 


SPEECH OF M. B. PIERCE, A SENECA CHIEF. 


( Continued from page 54. ) 


“Taking it as clearly true that the Indians are susceptible of 
cultivation and improvement, even to the degree of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral refinement, which confers the title of civilised and 
christianised,— I now proceed to consider whether their condition 
and feelings are such as to render feasible the undertaking to bring 
them up to that deyree,—whether in fact they do not themselves 
desire to come up to it. WhenI say they, I mean those who consti- 
tute the body and stamina of the people. As to this point, I take it 
upon myself to say that such an undertaking és feasible, and doubly 
so from the fact that the object of the undertaking is earnestly 
desired by themselves. 


iz SPEECH OF M. B. PIERCE, A SENECA CHIEF. 


I know of no way to set this matter in a clearer light than by 
presenting you with some facts as to the spirit and the advance of 
improvements amongst them. And this I crave the liberty of doing 
by a brief detail of items, prefacing the detail by the remark of a 
highly respectable individual, formerly of Holland, Erie co., but for 
some eighteen years a resident of Illinois. After an absence of 
about fifteen years, he returned, two or three years ago, and spent 
the Summer in this region, and several days of the time on the 
reservation, He frequently remarked that the Indians, during his 
absence, had improved far more rapidly than their neighbours in the 
country around them. 

In business there is much greater diligence ‘and industry ; their 
teams, in respect to oxen, horses, waggons, sleighs, &c., are greater 
in number and better in quality than formerly: and in these respects 
there is a constant improvement. The men Jabour more compara- 
tively, and the women less, except in their appropriate sphere, than 
formerly. RS; oe) . 

With regard to buildings, they are much. more conveniently plan- 
ned, and of the best materials, both dwelling houses and barns, and 
new ones constantly going up. Those who have not-lands of their 
own under cultivation, are much more willing to hire out their ser- 
vices to others, either by the year or by shares. This shows that 
the idea, ‘to work is thought to be dishonourable,’ has been done 
away. There are amongst us, good mowers, and cradlers, ‘and 
reapers.. Blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers, and other mechanics 
find work enough for their own brethren. There. are several 
waggons in the nation, which are worth more than one hundred’ 
doliars-in cash; tools of the best quality and of various kinds ; 
manure and other things are sometimes applied, but five years ago 
almost or quite universally wasted. : 

With regard to mode of living, tables, chairs, and bedsteads, and 
cooking apparatus have generally been purchased of the whites or 
manufactured in imitation of them; and they are used to a greater 
or less extent in almost every family. The habit of taking regular 
meals is gaining ground, and the provision luxurious. In the care 
of the sick, they are more attentive and judicious, and rely less on 
notions and quackery; they employ skilful physicians, and use the 
medicine with less prejudice, and a great deal more confidence. ©» 

Other evidences of improvement we have in the increase of in-~ 
dustry, and a consequent advance in, dress, furniture, and all the 
comforts and conveniences of civilised life. The fields of the Indians 
have never been kept in so good order, and managed with so much 
industry, as for the few years past. At public meetings and other 
large assemblies, the Indians appear comfortably and decently, and 
some of them richly clad. The population is increasing gradually, 
except when visited with epidemics. The increase of general infor- 
mation is visible: there are many of them, who keep themselves 
well informed of what is going on in the country; several newspa= 
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pers have been taken from the cities of Washington, D. C., Philadel- 
phia, New York, and other cities in the Union, and two or three 
copies of the Genessee Farmer. Some young men have a choice 
selection of books and libraries. All these improvements are 
advancing at a rapid rate, except when they are distracted with cares 
and anxieties. | 
In view of these facts, I deem it unnecessary to say any thing 
further, as to the question, whether or not the undertaking is feasible 
to bring the Senecas up to the standard which shall entitle them to 
be called civilised and christianised. 

The only question which I shall now. consider, included in the 
subject I am treating, is, how can this undertaking be carried into 
operation most advantageously for securing its ultimate object:? 

Can it be by remaining where we now are located, or by selling 
our lands and removing to the afore-mentioned ‘ terra incognita ?’ 
The right and possession of our lands is undisputed—so with us it 
is a question appealing directly to owr interest; and how stands the 
matter in relation to that? Our lands are as fertile and as well situated 
for agricultural pursuits, as any we shall get by a removal. The 
graves of our fathers and mothers and kin are here, and about them 
still cling our affections and memories. Here is the theatre on. 
which our.tribe has thus far acted its part in the drama of its exis- 
tence, and about it are wreathed the associations which ever. bind 
the human affections to the soil, whereon one’s nation, and kindred, 
and self, have arisen and acted. Weare here situated in the midst of 
facilities for physical, intellectual, and moral improvement; we are 
in the midst of the enlightened ; we see their ways and their works, 
and can thus profit by their example. We can avail ourselves of 
their implements, and wares, and merchandise, and once having 
learned the convenience of using them, we shall be led todeem them 
indispensable, We here are more in the way of instruction from 
teachers, having greater facilities for getting up and sustaining 
schools ; and as we, in the progress of our improvement, may come 
to feel the want and the usefulness of books and prints, so we shall be 
able readily and cheaply to get whatever we may choose. In this 
view of facts, surely there is no inducement for removing. 

But let us look at the other side ofthe question. ‘In the first 
place the white man wants our land; in the.next place it is said that 
the offer for it is liberal; in the next place that we shall be better, 
off to remove from the vicinity of the whites, and settle in the 
neighbourhood of our fellow red men, where tlie woods flock with 
game, and the streams abound with fishes. These are the reasons 
offered and urged in favour of our removal. 

Let us consider each of these reasons a little in detail. The fact 
that the whites want our land imposes no. obligation on us to sell 
it; nor does it hold forth an inducement to do so, unless it leads 
them to offer a price equal to its value. We neither know nor feel 
any debt of gratitude which we owe to them, in consequence of 
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their ‘loving-kindness or tender mercies’ towards us, that should 
cause us to make a sacrifice of our property or our interest, to their 
wonted avarice, and which, like the mother of the horse leach, cries, 
Give, give, and is never sated. 

And is the offer liberal ? Of that, who but ourselves are to be the 
final judges? If we do not deem one or two dollars an acre liberal 
for the land, which will to the white man’s pocket bring fifteen to 
fifty, I don’t know that we can be held heinously criminal for our 
opinion. It is well known that those who are anxious to purchase 
our Reservations, calculate safely on fifteen dollars the acre for the 
poorest, and by gradation up tovfifty and more, for the other quali- 
ties. By what mgde of calculation or rules of judgment, is one or 
two dollars a liberal offer to us, when many times that sum would be 
only fair to the avarice of the land speculator ? Since in us is vested 
a perfect title to the land, I know not why we may not, when we 
wish, dispose of it at such prices as we may see fit to agree upon. 

‘But the land company have the right of purchase,’ it is said— 
granted; but they have not the right, nor, we trust in God, the 
power to force us to accept of their offers. And when that company 
finds that a whistle or a rattle, or one dollar or two per acre, will 
not induce us to part with our lands, is it not in the nature of things 
that they should offer better and more attractive terms? If they 
could not make forty-nine dollars on an acre of land, I know no 
reason why they would fail of trying to make forty-five, or thirty, 
or ten. So I see no obstacle to our selling when and at such reason- 
able prices as we may wish, in the fact that the land company have 
the right of purchase: nor do I see any thing extortionate in us, in 
an unwillingness to part with our soil on the terms offered,—nor 
even in the desire, if our lands are sold, of putting into our own 
pockets a due portion of their value. 

But the point of chief importance is, shall we be better off? If our 
object was to return to the manners and pursuits of life which cha- 
racterised our ancestors, and we could be put ina safe, unmolested, 
and durable possession of a wilderness of game, whose streams_ 
abound in fish, we might be better off; but though that were our 
object, I deny that we could possess such a territory this side of the 
shores of the Pacific, with safety, free of molestation, and in perpetuity. 

‘Westward the Star of Empire takes its way,’ and whenever that 
Empire is held by the white man, nothing is safe or unmolested or 
enduring against his avidity for gain. Population is with rapid 
strides going beyond the Mississippi, and even casting its eye with 
longing gaze for the woody peaks of the Rocky Mountains—nay, 
even for the surf-beaten shore of the Western Ocean.—And in pro- 
cess of time, will not our territory there be as subject to the wants 
of the whites, as that which we now occupy is? Shall we not then 
be as strongly solicited, and by the same arguments, to remove still 
farther west? But there is one condition of a removal which must 
certainly render it hazardous in the extreme to us. The proximity 
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of our then situation to that of other and more warlike tribes, 
will expose us to constant harassing by them; and not only this, but 
the character of those worse than Indians, those white borderers who 
infest, yes infest the western border of the white population, will 
annoy us more fatally than even the Indians themselves. Surround- 
ed thus by the natives of the soil, and hunted by such a class of 
whites, who neither ‘fear God nor regard man,’ how shall we be 
better off there than where we now are? 

Having said thus much as to our condition after a removal, under 

the supposition that we wish to return to and continue in the habits 
of life which prevailed when the country was first taken possession 
of by the Europeans, I[ proceed now to say, that we do not wish so 
to do, and to repeat, that so far from it, we desire to renounce those 
habits of mind and body, and adopt in their stead those habits and 
feelings—those modes of living, and acting, and thinking, which 
result from the cultivation and enlightening of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of man. And on this point, I need not insult your 
common sense by endeavouring to show that it is stupid folly to sup- 
pose that a removal from our present location to the western wilds 
would improve our condition. What! leave a fertile and somewhat 
improved soil—a home in the midst of civilisation and christianity, 
where the very breezes are redolent of improvement and exaltation, 
—where, by induction as it were, we must be pervaded by the spirit 
of enterprise,—where books, and preaching, and conversation, and 
business, and conduct, whose influence we need, are all around us, 
so that we have but to stretch forth our hands, and open cur ears, 
and turn our eyes, to experience in full their improving and enlight- 
ening effects,—leave these! and for what? and echo answers for 
what? But methinks I hear the echo followed by the anxious guile- 
ful whisper of some government land company agent—for one or 
two dollars the acre, and a western wilderness beyond the white 
man’s reach, where an Eden lies in all its freshness of beauty for 
you to possess and enjoy. But ours, I reply, is sufficiently an Eden 
now, if but the emissaries of the arch fiend, not so much in the form 
of a serpent as of man, can be kept from its borders. 

But I will relieve your patience by closing my remarks; it were per 

‘haps needless, perhaps useless, for me to appear before you with 
these remarks, feebly and hastily prepared as they were; but as I 
intimated on the outset, the crisis which has now arrived in the 
affairs of our people furnish the apology and reason for my so doing. 
And now I ask, what feature of our condition is there which should 
induce us to leave our present location and seek another in the western 
wilds? Does justice, does humanity, does religion, in their relations 
to us, demand it? Does the interest and well being of the whites 
require it? The plainest dictates of common sense and common 
honesty, answer No! I ask then, in behalf of the New York Indians 
and myself, that our white brethren will not urge us to do that which 
justice or humanity not only do not require, but condemn. I ask 
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then to let us live on, where our fathers have lived; let us enjoy the 
advantages which our location affords us; that thus we, who have 
been converted heathen, may, be made. meet for that inheritance 
which the Father hath promised to give his Son, our Saviour ; so that 
the deserts and waste places may be made to blossom like the rose, 
and the inhabitants thereof utter forth the high praises of our God.” 


SMYRNA, 


A Letter from Benjamin | Barker, addressed to the Brahe and 
Foreign School Society, gives the following particulars of the pre- 
sent discouraging state of affairs at Smyrna. 

“Circumstances since my last. communication to you,. have.,so 
changed in these parts, as to leave me without any interesting matter 
to transmit to you. I shall not enter into any details on the bitter 
opposition of the Greek Church in Turkey against all operations 
tending to ameliorate the spiritual welfare of its followers, for you 
must be now well aware of every thing that has transpired on this 
subject ; suffice it for me to say that all the Greek Schools here, 
and in almost every other place in, Turkey, under, Missionary in~ 
fluence or superintendence, have been closed, and.the Scriptures, 
which were for so many years received by the. Greeks, and. the 
dissemination of them sanctioned by their church, are now not 
only prohibited books, but alsoin many instances have been destroyed. 
by order. of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. This perhaps. 
we ought to have expected, for, where good is done, Satan. will not. 
remain idle, and he finds, everywhere many willing agents to put 
his plans. of enmity against the Divine truth into,execution. Thank 
God, much of the good seed has, been for. years sown in these coun- 
tries, and we know certainly. that ‘it will not. return unto him void.’ 
I am now on the eve of departure for the provinces of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, to put into, circulation an edition of 5,000 copies, of 
the Wallachian New Testament, which we, have been. printing. in 
Smyrna; and I wish before, I quit, to hand you. the account of the 
slates and pencils which you, sent me for the Schools of Asia Minor, 
&e. You will perceive, by the inclosed statement, that with the 
exception of those sent to Bucharest, and 8000 slate pencils, still 
remaining on hand here, all have been disposed of.” : 


BURMAH. 


From the Reports of some of. the Avene Societies, we learn 
that atthe various, stations of the mission, the work is carried on with 
vigour, and that the success of the mission is great. 

The Jast Report of the American Tract Society states that, . 

“The view of the Press in Burmah is more cheering than eerie 
the most. sanguine a few years since ever dared to expect, in. any 
heathen land. In the heart of the city of Maulmein, is a building 
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of brick in the form of an L, 78 feet long each way, and 56 wide, 
two stories high; containing a power-press, four hand-presses, 
twenty five cases of type, founts in Burman, Karen, and Peguan, a 
type foundry for casting in each of these languages, a bindery com- 
plete, and 25 natives regularly employed. Five additional presses 
with a large supply of paper, were sent out in October; two presses 
are to be located in Tavoy for printing for the Karens; a press is 
also ordered to Ava, where already 3,000,000 pages have been re- 
ceived for distribution, and where 8000 Tracts were recently distri- 
buted at a festival in two days. The whole Bible is translated, a 
Jarge number of tracts, many of them of uncommon excellence, are 
prepared and approved. At the several stations about thirty mis- 
sionaries and a large body of native assistants are prosecuting their 
work with the most devoted zeal; and probably in no Pagan land 
do tract operations form so prominent a part of all that is “done for 
the conversion of its millions.” | 

The co- -operation of the native converts in the circulation of reli- 
gious publications is worthy of imitation in more privileged lands, 
Sometimes,” observes a missionary, ‘‘the native Christians will 
get the means of supporting their families a month in advance by 
their own efforts, and will then go into the neighbouring country, 
distributing tracts and conversing with the people. Though they 
are very poor, they are anxious to make every effort to promote the 
spread of the gospel, and frequently sacrifice little comforts for this 
object. Their food is at best simple, being generally. rice and 
curry, but I have known these dear people deny themselves the 
curry, and live occasionally on rice and salt, that Mo may lave a 
few cents for sending out tracts.” 


EVANGELICAL COMMUNITY IN THE PYRENNEES. 


There are many Protestant Communities, particularly in the South 
of France, which from various causes, but principally on account of 
the small number of Protestants who devote. themselves to the min- 
isterial office, are for a longer or shorter time without any ecclesi- 
astical leader. In order as much as possible to remedy this evil, 
the pastors from neighbouring parishes visit these lonely flocks, to 
announce to them the word of God, and to perform the ceremony of 
water baptism. | These visits are often received with the most lively 
joy, as we are frequently more sensible of the value of any thing 
which we only occasionally possess, than when we are in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of it. 

For several years, Pastor Chabrand of Toulouse, in company with 
another servant of the Lord, went on these apostolical rounds to the 
upper districts of the Pyrennees, those high wild mountains, whose 
three-fold chain separates France from Spain. How was he aston- 
ished, when he discovered behind the first chain, a hitherto completely 
unnoticed Protestant Community, consisting of about 450 herdsmen, 
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who, on account of their elevated situation in almost uninhabited 
regions, had but little intercourse with the inhabitants of the Plains; 
and who since the recal of the Edict of Nantz, (by this Edict Henry 
IV. of France in the year 1598, granted liberty to the Protestants 
freely to exercise their religion. Louis XIV. recalled the Edict in 
1682, and suffered the Protestants to be grievously persecuted) had 
remained without any appointed minister. The absence of an 
ecclesiastical leader, only served to manifest the faithfulness of God 
towards his church. In the midst of the huts of these mountaineers, 
rose a pretty little temple which they had built with their own hands 
of the marble of their rocks. Each family possessed two old copies 
ofthe Holy Scriptures. Many of them havea deep insight into the 
contents of the Sacred Volume, and some carry a large portion of 
them in their thoughts, and have them impressed upon their hearts. 
Many have a slight knowledge of the Reformation, according to the 
tradition which has been handed from father to son, and can even 
tell when some leading events occurred. At the head of this little 
church, is a venerable old man with silver Jocks, whom they call 
their elder. Every evening after the flocks are driven home, the 
people assemble round him in the church, and he reads to them a 
chapter in the Bible. ‘They confine themselves simply to the Scrip- 
tures, without entering into any opinions or interpretations concern- 
ing them; and the Reformation is still to these poor herdsmen what 
it ought ever to remain to be—a turning back to the Holy 
Scriptures, and an entire reliance upon them. Kindness, benevolence 
and uprightness shine forth in their whole conduct. Those perse- 
cutions to which in earlier times they were subject, and which 
robbed them of their pastors, have left no trace of bitterness in their 
souls; and they do not hesitate to take their children to the nearest 
Roman Catholic priest to receive water-baptism. With this priest 
they live in the greatest harmony; and during one of Pastor 
Chabrand’s visits to them he even said, with a brotherly squeeze of 
the hand, ‘‘Come to them when you can, that these poor and good 
Protestant brethren may have a pastor whom they can receive.” 
After Pastor C. and his companion kad preached at the chapel in 
the evening, the rumour of the event was widely spread, and reached 
the sub-prefect of the circle. He begged them to remain until after 
the following Sunday, which they did, and before their departure, 
these poor people led Pastor C. to a retired spot at the entrance of 
the mountain, and said to. him, ‘‘ Here, in this place, the pastor 
assembled our fathers, when compelled by persecution to leave 
them.—Here, surrounded by his family and his flock, he prayed that 
the Lord would preserve his word and his church, in the bosom of 
this mountain.” What this pious servant of the Lord petitioned for, 
at the solemn parting hour, his Lord granted. Until the present 
day has he kept this little church in as flourishing a state as many 
of those which never lacked a minister. The Lord was their Shep- 
herd—they wanted nothing. He caused them to. lie down in green 
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pastures, he led them beside the still waters. He hid them in the 
secret of his presence from the pride of man, he kept them secretly 
ina pavillion from the strife of tongues. How strikingly is the 
language of Scripture verified in their experience: “The prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much.” 

We have now a fresh proof that the Lord does not cease to care for 
them. Long and daily use had almost rendered the Bibles of these 
poor herdsmen illegible. They begged M, Chabrand to assist them 
in procuring new ones; but he knew not how to answer this reason- 
able request. He had scarcely returned to Toulouse when he 
received a letter from the President of the Bible Society of Geneva, 
informing him that there was not much demand for Bibles in the 
Canton, and that the Society wished to extend the circle of its ope- 
rations to more distant parts ; if therefore Mr. C. knew of any place 
particularly in need of them, he might send to Geneva without delay. 
M. Chabrand immediately sent a request for one hundred Bibles, 
which were granted to him, and he had the pleasure of forwarding 
them to his dear brethren, the herdsmen of the Pyrenees, by whom 
they were thankfully received. 


Extracted from the ‘‘ Neueste Nachrichten,” §¢. for April, 1839. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM SOCIETY. 


A Society under this title has been recently formed. Its objectis to 
promote a state of cIVIL EQUALITY OF ALI, RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
It has already instituted local associations in the United Kingdom. 
Charles Lushington, Esq. M. P. is the Chairman; and Richard Peek, 
Esq. Treasurer; Josiah Conder, Esq. Corresponding Secretary : 
the Society’s Office is at No. 5, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. A large 
Central Committee, comprising several members of Parliament, is 
appointed, and correspondencies opened with various parts of the 
country. The following are, stated to be the fundamental Resolu- 
tions : 


‘1. That it is the inalienable right of every man to worship God 
according to his religious convictions of the Divine Will. 

IJ. That all compulsory support of Religious Institutions is 
manifestly unjust, and at variance with the spirit and principles of 
Christianity. 

III. That State Establishments, by atich any particular church 
or sect is selected as the object of political favour and patronage, 
and its ministers are invested with exclusive rights and secular 
pre-eminence, involve a violation of equity towards other denomi- 
nations, create serious impediments to the propagation of the Gospel, 
prevent religious union between the favoured and the excluded sects, 
and are the occasion of inevitable social discord.” 

The general objects of the Society are thus stated in a copious 
Prospectus, containing Rules, By-laws, &c. 
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Ist, To secure an efficient co-operation between the friends of 
religious liberty in the British Empire, in defence of their common 
rights and privileges. 

2nd, To provide and maintain an effective agency for watching 
the progress of legislation in its bearings upon the interests of reli- 
gious liberty ; and for opposing, by all legitimate means, the passing 
of bills, or clauses of bills, infringing upon the rights of conscience ; 
as well as for procuring the introduction ‘and support of such pills 
as may be necessary to remedy existing grievances. 

8rd, To obtain and diffuse information, especially among Members 
of Parliament, relating to any pending question’ involving religious 
considerations ; to undertake the publication, when necessary, of 
papers or tracts explaining the objects of the Society ; to promote, 
in case of any urgent occasion, petitions to Parliament; and to 
facilitate any general demonstration of public opinion in favour of 
such objects. 

4th, To collect, arrange, and preserve statistical returns, Parlia- 
mentary papers, and other documents bearing upon the religious 
liberties of the community; and to provide a depository for records 
of the same description, as .well .as:a registry of’ legal cases and 
decisions affecting such interests. 

5th, To afford legal, advice: and: aid to any parties exposed to 
injustice and persecution on account of their perishes the rights of 
conscience. 

6th, To correspond with, missionaries .and others in the British 
Colonies, whose circumstances may require the interposition of the 
Government at home, or of the Imperial. Parliament. 

7th, To co-operate, by information or advice, in promoting the 
return to Parliament of suitable representatives attached to the 
principles of religious liberty, and entitled to » the confidence of the 
religious public. ay 

8th, To aid in promoting thé? extension | of religious liberty 
throughout the world. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Committee are to be held, 
for the present, on, the last Thursday of the month, at their Offices, 
at one for two o’clock precisely.” 


W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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Tue Intquitizs or tHE Orrum Trave witu Cura; being a develope- 
ment of the main causes which exclude the Merchants of Great 
Britain from the advantages of an unrestricted commercial intercourse 
with that vast Empire.—With extracts from authentic documents.— 
By A. S. Turtrwatt, M. A.—Pages 178.—W. H. Allen and Co. 
Leadenhall Street, London. 


This little book developes scenes of iniquity and deep misery 
amidst a large proportion of the human family, which comparatively 
few of our readers would be prepared to expect. Within the last 
40 or 50 years the abuse of opium has produced the most horrible 
effects in China, and through extensive districts in the Kast; and 
it is stated in the publication before us, that the subjects of Great 
Britain, and particularly the East India Company, are the chief 
agents in demoralising millions of human beings with thisdrug. The 
Chinese Government has in vain made laws to prohibit its intro- 
duction: and by the documents brought forward in this volume, it 
will be seen that they consider us as the murderers of their people : 
hence in great measure has arisen those impediments to commerce, 
which have of late years especially, taken place; and hence the 
aversion and contempt so openly exhibited by that Government for 
Englishmen, and what is worse, for the religion they profess. 

The author, in stating ‘“‘ The facts of the case,” observes that it 
will be necessary “Ist. briefly to point out the effects of opium, 
when used as a stimulant or intoxicating drug; 2ndly, to shew the 
vast extent to which opium is introduced into China; 3rdly, to direct 
attention to the manner in which it is introduced; and lastly, to 
shew in what light the Chinese Government and people look upon 
this traffic, and upon ws as a people engaged in it.” 

With regard to the effects of the abuse of opium, the author has 
given extracts from several valuable works ; as Medhurst’s ‘‘ China;” 
“ The Chinese,” by John Francis Davis, Esq. ; Madden’s “ Travels 
in Turkey ;” ‘The Philosophical Transactions,” XIX, 288 and 
290; Pouqueville’s ‘‘ Travels in the Morea,” &c. ‘They all agree 
in these points,—that the excitement or elevation of spirits pro- 
duced by the abuse of opium, is uniformly followed by a still 
greater state of depression, producing an appetite for more of the 
poison—that this appetite goes on increasing; more and more being 
required to raise the person to the desired point of excitement ; 
until a habit is formed which seems altogether irresistible, and the 
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victim is gradually led on to certain destruction. Madden, who 
was an eye witness, observes that the gestures of these miserable 
wretches were frightful, 

‘Those who were completely under the influence of opium 
talked incoherently, their features were flushed, their eyes had an 
unnatural brilliancy, and the general expression of their countenances 
was horribly wild. The effect is usually produced in two hours, 
and lasts four or five: the dose varies from three grains toa drachm. 
The debility, both moral and physical, attendant on its excitement is 
terrible; the appetite is soon destroyed, every fibre in the body 
trembles, the nerves of the neck become affected, and the muscles 
get rigid; several of these I have seen, in this place, at various times, 
who had wry necks and contracted fingers; but still they cannot 
abandon the custom: they are miserable till the hour arrives for 
taking their daily dose.” 

If a person only begins by taking half a grain at a dose, he is led 
to increase it as soon as he perceives the effect to be less powerful 
than at first. He who begins taking opium habitually at twenty 
years of age, must scarcely expect to live longer than to the age of 
thirty, or thirty-six at the utmost: after some time they will get 
to take doses of sixty grains each. ‘Then comes on a frightful 
pallidness of countenance, and the victim wastes away in a kind of 
marasmus that can be compared to nothing but itself; alopecia and 
a total loss of memory, with rickets, are the never-failing consequences 
of this deplorable habit. But no consideration,—neither the cer- 
tainty of premature death nor of the infirmities by which it must be 
preceded, can correct one of these victims: he answers madly to 
any one who would warn him of his danger, that his happiness is 
inconceivable when he has taken his opium pill. If he be asked to 
define this supernatural happiness, he answers, that it is impossible 
to account for it: that pleasure cannot be defined. Always be- 
side themselves, they are incapable of work, they seem no more to 
belong to society. ‘Towards the end of their career they, however, 
experience violent pains, and are devoured by constant hunger; nor 
can their paregoric in any way relieve their sufferings; become 
hideous to behold, deprived of their teeth, their eyes sunk in their 
heads, in a constant tremor, they cease to live, long before they cease 
to exist. 

‘“‘Opium retains, at all times, its power of exciting the imagination, 
provided sufficient doses are taken, But when it has been continued 
so long as to bring disease upon the constitution, the pleasurable. 
feelings wear away, and are succeeded by others of a very different 
kind. Instead of disposing the mind to be happy, it now acts upon 
it like the spell of a demon, and calls up phantoms of horror and 
disgust. ‘The fancy is still as powerful as ever, but it is turned in 
ancther direction. Formerly it ciothed all objects with the light of 
heaven; now it invests them with the attributes of hell. Goblins, 
spectres, and every kind of distempered vision, haunt the mind, 
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peopling it with dreary and revolting imagery. The sleep is no 
longer cheered with its former sights of happiness. Frightful 
dreams usurp their place, till, at last, the person becomes the victim of 
an almost perpetual misery. Nor is this confined to the mind alone, 
for the body suffers in an equal degree. Emaciation, loss of appe= 
tite, sickness, vomiting, and a total disorganization of thé digestive 
functions, as well as of thé mental powers, are sure to ensue, and never 
fail to terminate in death; if the evil habit which brings them on is 
continued.” : edt 
“Previous to the year 1796 opium was almittéd into China on 
the payment of a duty, when a few hundred chests annually were 
imported: since that time the drug has been openly interdictéd; 
and yet clandestinely introduced at the rate of 20,000 chests 
annually; which cost the Chinese four millions 6f pounds sterling 
every year, or just as much money as they reteive from us for theit 
staple article, Tea: This quantity at twenty grains per day for each 
individual would be sufficient to demoralise nearly three millions of 
persons.” The weight of a chest varies from 116lbs. to 140lbs. 
Our author states that the poppy is cultivated to 4 vast extent 
in the possessions of the East India Company, and more particularly 
in Bengal. In Benares, Behar; and throughout all the territories 
within the Company’s jurisdiction, the cultivation of the poppy, the 
preparation of the drug, and the traffic in it until it is brought to 
Calcutta and sold by auction for exportation, aré under a stiict 
monopoly: The Company derive a large revenue from the duty 
they exact upon opium, which is afterwards smuggled ittto China: 
It is even stated in the pamphlet; on the authority of the Chinese 
Repository, that aN, tt ties 
“ Should an individual iindertake the Gultivation; withotit having 
‘entered into engagements with the government to deliver the pro 
duce at the fixed rate,’ his property would be immediately attached, 
and the ryot* compelled either to destroy his poppies, or give secu- 
rities for the faithful delivery of the product. Nay; according té a 
a late writer, ‘the growing of opium is compitlsory on thé part of the 
ryot. Advances are made by government; through its native ser- 
vants, and if a ryot refuses the advance; ‘the simple plan of throws 
ing the rupees into his house is adopted; should he attempt to 
abscond, the peons seize him; tie the advance tip in his clothes, atid 
push him into his house: The businéss being now settled; and there 
being no remedy; he applies himself; as he may, to the fulfilment of 
his contract.’ ” ; | | ) 
The oppression exercised upoti the iatives by officets appointed 
to see that the ryots or farmers deliver up the whole of their crops; 
is in many cases intolerable: | 
The product in India for last yeat is said to aividunt to 135,000 
chests: The purpose for which the poppy is cultivated and opium 


* The ryot is the immediate éultivator Of the soil, 
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prepared to this vast extent in our Indian possessions, is stated in ~ 
the evidence of the late opium examiner of the Benares agency, as 
given in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 51, 
March, 1836. In the Chinese Repository, March, 1837, page 495, 
it is shewn that we regularly prepare this poison for the Chinese 
market. 

At page 43 it is stated that all the opium which is now, and has 
been for the last forty-three years, introduced into China by us, has 
been smuggled into the country in defiance of the laws and regula- 
tions of the Chinese Government. 

At page 125 it is stated that the East India Compaay might, if 
they would, greatly diminish the trade in opium. If they were to 
discontinue the growth of it in their own territories, and to bind 
down the native princes in alliance with them, to do the same ; 
while (instead of receiving a great revenue from it) they forbad 
the transport of it through their dominions, India would then be no 
longer what it now is,—the great source from whence the evil 
originates. 

“* The great object of the Bengal opium agencies is to furnish an arti- 
cle suitable to the peculiar tastes of the population of China, who value 
any sample of opium in direct proportion to the quantity of hot-drawn 
watery extract obtainable from it, and to the purity and strength of 
the flavour of that extract when dried and smoked through a 
pipe. The aim, therefore, of the agencies should be to prepare 
their opium so that it may retain as much as possible its native 
sensible qualities, and its solubility in hot water.” 

The importation of opium into China is increasing in a ratio 
which doubles it in nearly four years. At page 34 of the work it 
is stated that in 21 years the quantity imported has increased more 
than ten-fold! 

The following extract from a memorial addressed to the Emperor 
by one of his ministers, while it is a specimen of their style, shews 
how deeply the grievance is felt. 

“‘ The resident Barbarians dwell separately in the foreign factories. 
And besides these there are, I apprehend, many others. The 
treatment of those within, having been rendered severe, we may next 
turn to these resident foreigners, examine and apprehend them, 
and keep them in arrest, then acquaint them with the established 
regulations, and compel them, within a limited period, to cause ail 
the receiving ships anchored at Lintin to return to their country. 
They should be required also to write a letter to the King of their coun- 
iry, telling him that opium is a poison which has pervaded the inner 
land, to the material injury of the people ; that the Celestial Empire has 
inflicted on all the traitorous natives who sold itthe severest penalties; that 
with regard to themselves, the resident foreigners, the Government, 
taking it into consideration that they are barbarians and aliens, 
forbears to pass sentence of death upon them; but that, if the opium 
receiving ships will desist from coming to China, they shall be indul- 
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gently released, and permitted to continue their commercial intercourse 
as usual ; whereas if they will again build receiving vessels, and bring 
them hither to entice the natives, the commercial intercourse granted 
them in teas, silks, §:c. shall assuredly be altogether interdicted, and on the 
resident foreigners of the said nation the laws shall be executed capiially. 
If commands be issued of this plain and energetic character, in lan- 
guage strong, and in sense becoming, though their nature be the most 
abject—that of a dog or a sheep, yet having a care for their own 
lives, they will not fail to seek the gain, and to flee the danger. 

*‘ Some think this mode of proceeding too severe, and fear lest it 
should give rise to a contest on our frontiers. Again and again I 
have revolved this subject in my mind, and reconsidered how that, 
while in their own country no opium is smoked, THE BARBARIANS YET 
SEEK TO POISON THEREWITH THE PEOPLE OF THE CENTRAL FLOWERY 
LAND; and that while they bring to us no foreign silver, they yet 
would take away our native coin; and J have, therefore, regarded 
them as undeserving that a single careful or anxious thought should be 
entertained on their behalf.” 

It is really affecting to read the documents from time to time 
given out by the Chinese Government on this subject, as detailed 
in this little volume. The smuggling trade by vessels called fast 
erabs and scrambling dragons well armed and appointed, set all 
prohibitory arrangements at defiance; and the government almost 
acknowledges the impossibility of averting this destroyer of its 
people from their shores. What must they think of us and our 
religion, when they know that the English are the great producers 
and smugglers of this poison? We now see why so many difficulties 
with regard to our commerce occur between us and the Chinese ; 
and we heartily agree with the writer of the volume, that our cha- 
racter as Englishmen and as Christians, loudly calls for an immediate 
and strict investigation of this momentous subject. In his conclud- 
ing remarks he suggests that our government be requested to lay 
before both Houses of Parliament annual returns for the last ten 
or fifteen years, upon the following points :— 


“1. The quantity of Opium cleared at the custom-houses of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and all other places in the East India Company’s 
dominions, for China, or for Sincapore, or any other port, for the 
purpose of being eventually conveyed to China. 

2. The number of vessels under the British flag which have been 
moored at Lintin, or immediately in the vicinity of the ports of 
China, as depots for Opium. 

3. The number, tonnage, and particular character of the vessels 
which have been, and are employed, in carrying Opium from our 
different presidences in India, to China. 

4, The treaty of commerce between the East India Company and 
the Chinese Government, or the Chinese Authorities at Canton. 

5. The orders of the East India Company to their Commanders 
and Officers, prohibiting them from conveying Opium in their ships, 
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-~when the East India Company had the monopoly of the trade 
between England and China, 

6. Copies of the deerees and manifestoes issued by the Govern 
ment of China, whether supreme or provincial, for the prohibition of 
Opium, and the suppression of the trade, 

7. The quantity of land employed in the cultivation of the Poppy, 
within the territories of the Kast India Company; and the number 
of persons engaged in that cultivation, and in the preparation of 
Opium. | 

8, Copies of any other Chinese decrees or documents complaining 
of, or denouncing, any other circumstances of the conduct and 
transactions of British Merchants and Residents at Canton,—that 
all their grounds of complaint and reproach against us may be fully 
known and investigated,” | 


PERSECUTION IN MADAGASCAR. 


The Queen of Madagascar having been made to believe by 
interested persons, that the NATIVE InsTITUTIONS of her country were 
in danger, from the footing that Christianity had obtained in her 
dominions, was wrought up to fury against those who dared to 
dissent from them and introduce innovations in matters of religion, 

Thus she, in common with all those who presume to dictate to 
their subjects in a business which lies exclusively between them and 
their Maker, set herself to. work to put down the profession of 
Christianity by the strong arm of power, which in her case was 
rendered more terrible by the absolute nature of her government, 
and the barbarism of her people. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the London Missionary 
Society was held in the large room, Exeter Hall, on the 4th of 6th 
month, (June) for the purpose of making an appeal to the British 
public on behalf of six Christian refugees from the island of Mada- 
gascar, who arrived in this country, on the 18th of last month, 
The attendance was extremely numerous, and very respectable. The 
refugees appeared on the platform. Four of them were young men, 
and two were women somewhat more advanced in years. ‘The elder 
woman was 32 years of age, and the youngest man only 16. The 
countenances of all gave indications of considerable mind and intel« 
ligence. 

The Chairman, Phomas Wilson Esq. drew the attention of the 
meeting to the objects for which they had assembled, and the nature 
of the persecution which had lately raged in Madagascar against 
Christianity, About four years ago the Queen of that country had 
dismissed the missionaries, shut the public schools, forbidden the 
reading of the Scriptures, put some of the professors of Christianity 
to death, and sent others into slavery or confined them in prisons, 
Thus was she endeavouring to prevent the preaching of the Gospel 
aad the extension of Christianity in her dominions—but in vain, 
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Notwithstanding her tyrannic exertions the number of converts had 
doubled since the persecution had commenced, so that the blood of 
the martyrs became the seed of the church. He would not detain 
them longer, but give way toa gentleman who would introduce to 
them the refugee converts who were now before them, and give 
some details of their personal feelings and the history of their per- 
secutions and escape, 

John Joseph Freeman, late Missionary to Madagascar, then came 
forward, and after some prefatory observations, proceeded to say 
that, rather more than four years had elapsed since the persecution 
of the Madagascar government had commenced in an avowed and 
regular form. But there had been previously indications of opposi - 
tion. It was not, however, till four years past that the Queen had 
published an edict, making the profession of the gospel and the 
teaching of Christianity a capital offence. Up to that time the 
prospects of the mission had been satisfactory and encouraging. 
Five thousand had been enrolled in their schools, and many hundreds 
and thousands were acquiring the art of reading and writing. Places 
of worship had been erected, established by the natives themselves 
in various parts of the capital, and nearly the whole of the Old and 
New Testament had been translated, revised, and put into circulation. 
In these circumstances the Queen published her edict, which was 
since widely circulated in this country, for the purpose of awakening 
attention to the unhappy position of our Madagascar fellow Chris- 
tians. At the time of the suppression of Christianity all that had 
made profession of that faith fell under condemnation. Several 
hundreds of the officers of the army were reduced in rank. Those 
who had been reading the Bible, and had attended the prayer meet- 
ings, were placed under penalties, and from 2,000 to 3,000 natives 
suffered in various ways in consequence of the edict. The first 
effects of the persecution fell on a woman who was now before them, 
and of whom they had all heard with the deepest sympathy—Rafara- 
vavy.—She had been a convert prior to the suppression of Christianity 
—having been originally a most devoted idolator. So sincere had 
been her faith as an idolator, that she and her relations had fre- 
quently sacrificed the absolute necessities of life to devote them to 
the worship of their idols. When she was brought to the light of 
Christianity she became the most zealous of the converts, and 
obtained a large house for the purpose of holding prayer meetings ; 
and by her mildness, warmth, and consistency, she induced many to 
become regular attendants. About a year after the suppression of 
Christianity she was accused by her servants of holding prayer 
meetings and observing the Sabbath, and was thrown into prison ; 
but, in consequence of an officer of the government having been 
accused at the same time of the same offence by his servants, and 
having brought forward an old edict against masters being accused 
by their servants, she was only fined. Her father being indignant at 
the perfidy of the servants, put them in irons—but she, instead of 
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feeling resentment against them, used all her exertions for their 
conversion—succeeded in converting two, and was not without 
hopes of the conversion of the third. About a year after she was 
accused again and apprehended with others. It was publicly 
rumoured through the island that she had been put to death, but 
the night before the day appointed for her execution an alarming 
fire broke out in the capital, which created such confusion that the 
soldiers and executioners forgot for several days to carry the sen- 
tence into effect. During that time another lady professed her 
attachment to Christianity. This attracted the resentment of the 
government. She was executed, and Rafaravavy was respited, and 
for five months confined in prison. She was then publicly sold as a 
slave, lest a private sale might not be a sufficient degradation. She 
was again, with others, accused of attending prayer meetings. The 
young man, in whose house they met, was executed, and his wife, 
when subjected to the torture of whipping, disclosed the names of 
those who used to meet at her house. Rafaravavy and the others 
having got notice of the discovery fled from the capital to a village, 
sixty miles distant, were there sheltered by a villager, escaped the 
search of the soldiery who were sent in pursuit of them, and 
finally escaped to the coast, where Johns had arrived to remove them 
to the Mauritius. When Johns had named the subject of their 
persecution at the Mauritius, a young officer of the army in one 
day collected £70 to bring the refugees from Madagascar. They 
were carried first to the Mauritius, then to Algoa Bay, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, and from the latter place arrived in this country on 
Saturday week, They were six in all—Rafaravavy, Razafy, the 
wife of the villager who had protected the refugees from the capital, 
and the four young men who had fled with Rafaravavy, and one of 
whom had been reduced to the point of death in going through the 
ordeal of the slow poison called Pangang. The general condition of 
Madagascar was now most wretched. Wars ravaged a great part 
of the country ; desertions were frequent among the soldiers; and 
so numerous had the executions become, that the government had 
been compelled to reduce the price for each to half its former 
amount, three dollars being formerly paid for each, and now only 
one dollar anda half. The number of executions had at least 
doubled. The cruelty of the government had increased with the 
number of executions. This he would illustrate by one instance :— 
A man was convicted of robbery ; the value of what was taken was 
less than sixpence. He was condemned to die; he was bound 
hands and feet, and his head fastened so that his eyes were exposed 
to the burning rays of the sun. Dogs were set on him, and they 
tore him to pieces. The gentleman then gave some interesting 
Statements respecting the pious feelings of the two female refugees. 
Rafaravavy had assumed the name of Mary, Razafy that of Sarah. 
The names of the male refugees were Andrianomanana, who had 
assumed the name of Simeon, and had beena slave; Rasoamaka, 
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who had adopted the name of Joseph, and had belonged to the high- 
est rank of nobility; Andrianisa, whose Christian name was James, 
whose father was an officer in the Queen’s service, and had enabled 
them all to leave the island; and Ratsarahomba, a slave, who had 
taken the name of David. 

J.J. Freeman put several questions to each of the refugees in 
succession, respecting their own spiritual state prior to and since 
their conversion, and the spiritual condition of their countrymen. 
These questions were put and answered in the language of Madagas- 
car, and interpreted by J. J. Freeman to the meeting. ‘The answers 
indicated a considerable acquaintance with the first principles of 
Christianity, and were delivered without the slightest hesitation or 
diffidence. 

Several resolutions in furtherance of the objects of the meeting 
were passed during the day. It was stated that it was intended to 
send the refugees back to their own country, in the course of a little 
time. 

The speakers to the several resolutions were, Arthur Tidman, Dr. 
Vaughan, John Burnet, and Dr. Ross of Kidderminster. 

At three o’clock the meeting separated. 


JAMAICA. 


The Baptists’ Defence. 


The cause of humanity is deeply indebted to the Baptist Mission- 
aries in our West India Islands, and well has their zeal and firmness 
been rewarded. Placed ina state of society corrupt to the very 
core, wherein the oppressor for ages had ruled paramount, while 
the friends of the oppressed were obliged to occupy the back ground, 
their opposition to the depraved habits of such a community, was 
in itself sufficient to create a host of enemies; but their co-operation 
with the friends of the negro in England, constituted their unpar- 
donable sin: persecution raged against them; and they found 
themselves placed in the front of the battle: they stood unflinch- 
ingly, and we must say, were well supported by the friends of the 
cause at home. We rejoice that they have at last seen it right to 
give a public reply to the calumnies so industriously circulated 
respecting them, inasmuch as their defence throws much light upon 
the subject. 

We have no room for the very important tabular statement which 
accompanies their defence, and which, we should think, incontrover- 
tibly establishes their case. The defence is accompanied by a letter 
to the editor of the Falmouth Post, Jamaica, by that worthy veteran 
in the cause of humanity, William Knibb. 
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To the Proprietors of Sugar Estates residing in England, and to the 
Friends of Freedom throughout the world. 


‘6 GENTLEMEN, 

“A Committee of persons, generally the agents of the proprietors 
in the parish of Trelawny, have published (through their Chairman, 
Wm. Dawson, Esq.) their views of the present state of agriculture 
in this parish, and have charged, with a wantonness in perfect con- 
sistency with their general character, the Baptist Missionaries, and 
the officers of their Churches, with a combination to prevent the 
successful cultivation of sugar estates. 

Long have we remained silent under the most unfounded asser- 
tions that ever disgraced humanity, and which, we believe, are 
without a parallel in the history of civilised nations; but it appears 
to us desirable to put forth a true statement of matters as far as we 
are concerned, that the misinformed absentee may see, that, what- 
ever be the cause why the servant he employs is not successful in 
the management of his property, the blame is most unjustly attri- 
buted to those who have ever been viewed with prejudice, on account 
of the opposition the truth of the Gospel they proclaim, presents to 
the gratification of licentious and depraved habits. 

It is not for the officers of the Baptist Churches in Trelawny to 
state the true cause of the want of labour on some sugar estates. 
If the proprietors wish to learn the truth, they must come and see 
for themselves, when it is at least possible that causes may present 
themselves far other than the hackneyed and threadbare story of 
partial governors, time-serving magistrates, and the agents of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 

We do not, however, decline this task on account of our want of 
information respecting the recklessness with which some estates 
have been suffered to decline; to the different modes by which the 
property of absentees has been squandered ; or of the gross insults 
offered to the labourers when they were, at the early stage of free- 
dom, anxious to work. A knowledge of human nature will, we 
think, lead all impartial individuals. to the conclusion that some of 
the present attorneys are not the best qualified to conduct advan- 
tageously the cultivation of the soil under the light of freedom ; 
and that it will require quite as great a change in their modes of 
action as it is possible for a far greater length of time than has 
elapsed since the first breath of freedom gladdened our hearts to 
effect, ere they can be declared at all competent, either to conduct 
a system utterly opposed to the whole course of their existence, or 
to pronounce with any degree of impartiality upon its efficiency. 

The Table has been drawn up with great care, and we pledge 
ourselves to its general accuracy. Let our accusers disprove 
it if they can—we know that they cannot, and feel persuaded 
that it is based upon truth. We request, as injured men, from the 
proprietors, a calm perusal of it, and have little doubt but that the 
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result will be as creditable to us, as it will show the disingenuous 
methods by which our enemies (and those of the proprietors of the 
soil) have endeavoured to injure our reputation. 

The committee has very unfairly stated the amount obtained for 
a few days’ labour, when they assert that 3s. 4d. currency has been 
offered and refused. Had they possessed the honesty which ought 
to guide the conduct of stewards, they would not have kept back 
the truth, that this offer is made for 16 hours’ to 18 hours’ labour, 
and that its payment then, depends upon the quantity of produce 
manufactured, 

From the table it will appear that there are 1703 men, 1458 
women, and 682 children at work, who are connected with the 
Baptist congregations assembling at Falmouth, Refuge, and Wal- 
densia; if the ‘Trelawny Committee can disprove our statement, let 
them. 

The name of every deacon or ruler in the church is given; and we 
invite our accusers to name, if they can, those among us whom they 
have dared to traduce as heading a combination inimical to the wel- 
fare of the land of our birth. If they refuse to accept the challenge, 
the amount of truth in the representations made by the Committee 
will be easily ascertained by all reflecting persons. 

We assert, with a confidence inspired by the rectitude of our 
conduct, that our efforts, as Christians and as individuals possessed 
of influence on the estates where many of us reside, have been con- 
stantly employed for the promotion of industry and peace; and we 
cannot but believe, notwithstanding the INTERESTED cLAMouR that 
is raised against us, that there are many who would, if they dared, 
bear testimony to the truth of our assertions: but experience has 
convinced us, that, while the power is possessed of ruining any one 
who openly opposES THE PRESENT CoLONIAL POLICY, we cannot 
expect this from those who are anxious to do us justice, but wha 
are well aware that the expression of any truth in our favour would 
be the signal for a combined attack, which would be pursued with 
a relentless cruelty, and which nothing but the ruin of its victim 
could satisfy.” 

(Signed by 23 deacons, and 2 teachers.) 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE FALMOUTH POST. 


Falmouth, 26th of March, 1839. 


Sir,—As you publish in this week’s Post the reply to the Trelawny 
Committee Report on Agriculture, in which they have charged the 
officers of the Baptist Church with combining together to destroy 
the staple produce of the country, I shall feel obliged if you will 
allow me to say, that the Tabular of Labourers presented has been 
compiled under my own inspection, with very great care; that the 
name of every individual member in the church has been separately 
called at the different preliminary meetings that have been held ; 
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and that I wish the friends of freedom and the proprietors of the 
soil to know that we, the accused parties, repel the unfounded 
slanders the Committee have had the effrontery to bring against us 
with honest indignation, and that we thus publicly challenge them 
to substantiate that which they have asserted respecting us. We 
fearlessly tell them that their statements are totally unfounded in 
fact, and that if they do not at once offer that proof which we have 
a right to demand, they will stand convicted in the estimation of all 
impartial men as public defamers. 

The number of individuals labouring on small pens is not given, 
the tabular being confined to sugar properties. On two or three of 
these there are more people at work than is given, as, not being 
able to ascertain with accuracy the number of enquirers at work, 
we have inserted the members alone. 

I have only to express my hope that our friends in England will 
circulate this vindication as extensively as possible, that the British 
Public may learn that we feel that we have rights, and that we are 
determined to protect ourselves from the unfounded and ungentle- 
manly charges that are so constantly circulated against us. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Wittram Kniss.” 


The British Emancipator, from which the above is taken, is replete 
with most important information, and we hope that our friends will 
give it as wide a circulation as possible. 


The Jamaica Colonial Reformer, edited by Dr. Palmer, says, in 
speaking of Sir Lionel Smith, that “ His conduct is beyond all praise, 
and he deserves our most cordial and energetic support. ‘The pro- 
slavery faction is in the Jast agonies of political existence—another 
struggle or two and it will be over.” After some farther remarks 
the writer adds, “Sir Lionel has expressed himself determined not 
to shrink from his post—his heart is now firmly in the cause, and 
he is certainly the best fitted of any we have yet had, to carry 
through the good work to a successful issue. All he requires is 
the countenance and support of the government, and the anti-slavery 
party in England.” 

In speaking of the free peasantry Dr. Palmer says, “I have had 
crowds of negroes coming down from the country to congratulate 
me on my return, and to express their gratitude, &c.; from them 
I learn that they are really free,—the right of locomotion is unre- 
stricted—almost all are at work for very moderate wages, and the 
work is cheerfully and effectively performed. A striking instance 
of the superiority of free over coerced labour, was related to me 
this day, by the superintendent (formerly driver) on a small pro- 
perty. With a gang of fifteen people, under the whip, it took him 
twenty weeks to clean the whole of the fields on the property; but 
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under the free system, precisely the same work is performed by 
eight labourers in sixteen weeks !” 


The continued services of those excellent men, Capt. Stuart, 
Scoble, and Dr. Palmer, now in the West India Islands, are invalu- 
able; and every notice of them must be deeply interesting to the 
friends of humanity. The British Emancipator states that ‘* at the 
date of the last arrivals, which are to the 12th of April, Captain 
Stuart was still in Trinidad. On the 11th of April he delivered 
a public lecture, at which there was a considerable attendance of 
highly respectable inhabitants.” “The lecture (says the Trinidad 
Standard Newspaper) was received, not only with marked respect, 
but with demonstration of approbation: it evinced, say they, an 
extensive inquiry, ananxiety to attain the truth, anda greater degree 
of impartiality than we could have anticipated ; and they express a 
firm conviction that the views which he has taken of the colony are 
generally correct—his reasoning upon them, sound—his advice to 
all, practicable—and his testimony in our favour, irresistible. 

“On the 13th of April John Scoble was still at Demarara, where 
he had suffered a second attack of fever, from which however he 
was recovering. He was expected shortly to sail for Barbadoes 
and the windward islands.” 

Dr. Palmer is rendering important service to the cause by editing 
the Colonial Reformer in Jamaica. Let us have racts—that is all 
we want; and we shall willingly trust the cause of the oppressed 
to the intelligence and good sense of our country. It is cheering 
actually to find, though nothing more than we expected, that there 
are planters in the late regions of slavery, whose hearts beat in 
unison with ours, and who are giving proof in the management of 
their estates, and the successful result of their labours, that the 
abolitionists were correct in the views they had taken, that the 
coloured people would work well for fair though moderate wages. 
The infernal slavery system has been kept up, not so much by pro- 
prietors of estates as by drivers, bookkeepers, attorneys, and agents ; 
who were injuring their employers, while they grievously oppressed 
the people. The extension of the franchise, if the colonies are to 
have legislative assemblies, is a measure of the very first importance: 
the freed man must be represented, and have a voice in choosing 
his representative. 


MAURITIUS. 


Tt is stated by the Morning Chronicle, on the authority of ac- 
counts from Mauritius to the 16th of March, that the Governor of 
that colony had issued a proclamation, fixing the 31st of that month 
for the final termination of the apprenticeship. ‘We give Her 
Majesty’s ministers,” says the Chronicle, (and in which we most 
heartily join) * full credit for this just and firm proceeding; and 
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we are sure that all the friends of humanity in this country will 
return them thanks. We shall now wait with interest; but without 
fear, for the next accounts, which will probably inform us of the 
happy completion of this important change,” 


GREENLAND. 


__ We have lately seen a communication from one of the Gefman 
United Brethren, dated New Herrnhut, 1838, which states that 
during the past winter, neither poverty nor cold interrupted the 
attendance at the schools, which were diligently frequented, and the 
care of them proved a pleasing office to the missionaries, from the 
progress which the children generally made in their learning. 
Those who are instructed in writing and ciphering understand 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication; and some of them are very 
ready in the exercise of their knowledge. They have made good 
progress in writing, and have exchanged the slate pencil for the pen 
of a crow quill, which they are taught to make and mend for them- 
selves. ‘The Missionaries are obliged to supply them with writing 


paper. 
LOAN SOCIETIES. 


It is extremely gratifying to learn that these admirable institws 
tions are taking root in Ireland, and are producing those thrifty and 
frugal habits among the trading and working classes, which it is 
highly desirable should prevail throughout the country. By the 
report of “the Tyrrells Pass Charitable Loan Society; for the year 
ending 31st December, 1838,” it appears that the issues for the year 
were £20,290, 10s.; that the sums deposited during the same period 
have been £4,827, 17s. 1d.; that 1638 loans are in course of pay-« 
ment, and that the borrowers during the year amounted ta 3572, 
The report states that there is greater punctuality in the payments 
of the instalments, and that, consequently, there were fewer and 
smaller forfeits than in any former year. It gives as a proof of the 
beneficial influence of the society to the small farmers, that in the 
district subject to its working, distraining for rent is seldom resorted 
to. Its directors exercise the most rigid superintendence, and with 
the best success, to prevent the drinking of ardent spirits during 
the day of issue; and an unrelaxing strictness continues to be 
applied in enforcing habits of temperance, by requiring from the 
peer well attested certificates of their sobriety.—Dublin Weekly 
flerald. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH, 


We hail the note of condemnation of the punishment of deathy 
from whatever quarter it may proceed, being firmly convinced that 
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its impolicy is as great as its barbarity; and that it is utterly at 
variance with the doctrine of our glorified Redeemer, who came, “ Not 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” The following is from the 
pen of a highly respected and powerful opponent of all sanguinary 
measures, 

“Tn the Criminat Tastes for 1838 there is a tabular statement, 
which professes to give a comparative view of the capital sentences 
and executions in each year, commencing the three last decennial 
periods. On looking into this table we find that it gives 1818 as 
the commencement of the first decennial period, 1828 as that of the 
second, and 1838 as thatofthethird. Itseems tous rather absurd to 
make a comparative computation of this sort upon three decennial 
periods, the last of which is, with the exception of one year and a 
few months, yet in the womb of futurity. But Jet us take what are 
called the commencing years of three decennial periods, simply as 
the years 1818, 1828, and 1838, which cover a space of exactly 20 
years, and see how at those several periods the question of capital 
punishment stands. 

It appears then that in 1818 the sum-total of persons convicted 
on capital charges, and sentenced to death, for various offences, was 
1,254, and the number actually executed 97. Inthe year 1828 the 
number sentenced to death was, 1,165 and the number executed 59. 
In the year 1838 the number sentenced to death was 116, and the 
number executed six. 

Of these six executed last year, five were for murder, and one 
suffered because Mr, Ewart’s motion for limiting the penalty of death 
to murder alone, was defeated by A MAJORITY OF ONE. 

But if we go back only a few years from 1818—viz., to 1813—we 
find the number as regards executions between that period and the 
present still more disproportionate. In that last mentioned year 
not fewer than 120 human beings perished on the seaffold in 
England and Wales, and the public mind felt no horror at such 
wholesale judicial slaughter! Many of these were the convicted 
utterers of forged one pound notes. Close was the connection then 
between the Bank of England and the Golgotha of the Old Bailey. 
That was the time when Mammon was a most extensive murderer, 
and the altars of the paper Moloch reeked with constant oblations 
of blood. 

Let us take the year 1813, along with those years following it in 
which the executions exceeded 100. We find that there were four 
of those years—viz., 1817, 1819, 1820, and 1821, in each of which 
years there were executed respectively 115, 108, 107, 114, making 
altogether the amount of human destruction by the gallows (inclus 
sive of 1813) not less than 564 lives! What respect could the 
multitude have for human life in a country where the Temple of 
Justice was, in the course of five years, polluted with the blood of 
564 human beings? Was there civil war—was there rebellion in the 
land? Nothing of the sort. This was the peaceful ordinary course 
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of England’s Draconic law. Thus did it, like the foul idol of Hindo- 
stan, crush periodically beneath its iron wheels heaps of victims, 
and find, at every return, fresh crowds for disgusting immolation. 

_ It is true, as we have said, that the public mind felt no horror at - 
the constant recurrence of these shocking scenes. Indeed their 
recurrence had, by a dreadful familiarity, indurated the general 
heart of the community, though, greatly to their credit, the London 
juries at length began to feel some humane and Christian compunc- 
tions on the score of being made accessary to the wholesale murder 
of their fellow creatures for the forgery of one pound notes. They 
saw that the crop of crime continually increased, while the scythe 
of the law mowed down the offenders; and at last they began to 
violate their oaths, rather than become accomplices of the homicidal 
law. 

Who will say that, with only six executions in 1838, the interests 
of society were not as well protected as with 120 executions in 
1813? Who will say that without a single one of those cruel specta« 
cles, which only disgust the better portion of society and brutalise 
the worst, the interests of society would not be as well protected as 
they are at present? Can we forget that not very long ago, the 
leaders of parties on both sides of the House of Commons admitted 
the grossly demoralising effects of executions in the metropolis 2?” 


Morning Herald, June 5th, 1839. 
RETIREMENT AND MEDITATION UPON GOD. 


Do persons who profess to love God as their Creator, and he who 
can ever make them happy, love his company? do they seek retire- 
ment ? We all know that friendship deals much in secrecy, kindred 
souls having a multitude of things to hear and to utter that are 
not fora common ear. This is a kind of life which the Christian 
has, and which the worldly man, whether rich or poor, has no notion 
of. It is that which leaves no sting behind. Surely, every one 
who thinks of having God and Heaven as his portion, ought, in 
justice to his own soul, to inquire, how he likes contemplating them 
now. (From “ Useful Hints.” ) 


W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools ef Industry, Lindfield. 
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RECENT CONVERSIONS TO CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE NATIVES 
OF INDIA. 


Communications of a very interesting character, have lately been 
received from India, containing some account of an inquiry on the 
subject of religion, which has been awakened in a very remarkable 
degree amongst the natives of Kishnaghur and the neighbouring 
villages along the Jelingha River, to the northward of Calcutta. The 
intelligence is conveyed in the report of a visit paid to them in last 
second month, (February) by Archdeacon Dealtry, who was furnished 
with many particulars by W. J. Deerr, one of the oldest mission- 
aries in India; and this report is accompanied with a letter from the 
bishop of Calcutta, addressed to the Earl of Chichester, as President 
of the Church Missionary Society. 

It appears that there are not less than fifty-five villages, containing 
among them upwards of 500 families, averaging about six in a family, 
who are convinced of their fallen state, and believe that the Gospel 
of Christ provides the only means of salvation. They stretch to the 
north and north-east of Kishnaghur on the Jelingha, to the distance 
of forty or fifty miles, and to the south-west fifteen or twenty. In 
speaking of the origin and commencement of the work, it is stated, — 
that in the beginning of 1835, W. J. Deerr had heard of a persecution 
against a sect composed partly of Mussulmans and partly of Hindoos, 
called “ Kurta-Bhoja,”—worshippers of the Creator, ‘They are 
derived from the sect of the Dervish among the Mahomedans; but 
have adopted in addition, some articles of the Christian faith. He 
heard that they bore the persecution against them with great pa- 
tience; and thinking this a proof of their sincerity, he determined to 
pay them a visit. He accordingly went, and was fully satisfied on 
this point. He saw much that was good among them—much that 
he greatly admirec—especially the love and affection which they 
had for one another. In speaking of the Christian religion, he did 
not think that there was much impression made; but he left them 
some copies of the Gospels, and renewed his visit the following year. 
In this and several subsequent visits, he had more satisfactory evi- 
dence that their minds were prepared for the reception of the Gospel. 
A rigid persecution was now commenced against them; but from 
this period many were more fully convinced of the truth of Christi- 
anity, and openly declared that ‘this was the very thing which they 
had been seeking for.” 
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In 1838 the leading men in ten villages belonging to the Kurta- 
Bhoja sect avowed their belief in the Gospel, and established public 
worship; more violent opposition and persecution were the result ; 
but, as is usual under such circumstances, inquirers multiplied, and 
the truth spread. 

In reply to the inquiry whether any secular motive had influenced 
them in seeking to become Christians? W. J. Deerr observed, he 
thought nothing more than religion itself must indirectly present. 
It teaches love and sympathy, and to render assistance to one ano- 
ther in want. This is the whole of temporal motive that he can 
imagine. During the distress occasioned by an inundation, when the 
villages were all under water, assistance was sent to the suffering 
Christians, many of whom had been without food for days. The 
missionary sent them rice as far as his means would allow. The 
boats went over the fields from village to village distributing relief: 
on seeing which the heathen said, ‘*See how these Christians love 
one another! surely this is the true religion !” 

The majority of them in common with all in the district, Christian 
and Heathen, along the Jelingha River, are in the most destitute 
condition—their poverty inconceivable. The inundation has entirely 
destroyed their crops. The second is coming, but they have little 
to hope for before March. Iftwo or three thousand Rupees could 
be raiscd, in order to obtain seed for their ground, it would be the 
greatest blessing to them imaginable. They must borrow; and in 
getting it from the Zemindar, they will have to pay at the least 100 
per cent, It is this which keeps them poor when they are thrown 
back by the failure of the crops. 

““There may be many among the inquirers,” the writer says, 
‘who have been influenced by wrong motives—many who do not 
fully understand what they are doing—many who have joined be- 
cause their families did so; but with the greater number I firmly 
believe there is a desire to obtain salvation. It is scarcely possible 
that so many individuals would come forward simultaneously to 
profess a religion which must expose them to persecution and trou- 
ble, if they were not influenced by sincerity of heart and purpose. 
I cannot therefore help inferring that the work is of God.” 

In speaking of their need of help ia different departments, the 
missionaries observe, *‘But besides all these, there should be an 
excellent school formed at one of the chief villages for the children of 
all the Christians ; and all ihe children should be taken who are above 
six years of age, trom all the villages, and a real good foundation 
laid in the training of these children. There has been a deficieucy 
in all our missions in this respect from the beginning.” © 

We however learn that the beneficial effects are now felt and 
acknowledged, of the Christian instruction imparted to the children 
at schools, and from them conveyed to their parents and families. Ia 
alluding to this circumstance, and to other fruits of the labour bes# 
towed, the bishop says, 
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“ Another important feature is the Orphan Asylums, in which the 
most remarkable success of Mrs. Wilson has led the way,* and which 
have been nourished by the necessities created in the famine-stricken 
provinces: these are preparing a body of intelligent native Chris- 
tians for the next age; are furnishing a specimen of the native female 
when trained and educated in the Christian faith; and are breaking 
down the barriers of caste, with a mighty but imperceptible inroad.” - 

The translation and circulation of the Scriptures, with the munifi- 
cent aid of the British and Foreign Bible Society, is gratefully noticed. 
We have read with pleasure the following extract from the last re- 
port of the Calcutta Bible Association : 

“Perhaps the most encouraging feature in the operations of the 
past year, has been the very numerous applications made by native 
youth themselves; especially those who are receiving, or have 
received, an education in the various English colleges and schools 
in Calcutta and its vicinity. Formerly it was with difficulty we 
could prevail upon the natives to accept and read the Scriptures of 
truth ; now they are not only willing to receive them, but solicitous 
to obtain them for their own private use as well as to read them in 
their respective schools: and it is a fact, that some of the pupils of 
those schools where the reading of the Holy Scriptures is partic- 
ularly prohibited, are so desirous of reading and understanding the 
New Testament, that they assemble for that purpose in their own 
private dwellings. For this and similar purposes your association 
has had the pleasure and the privilege of supplying the Sacred 
Scriptures to the pupils of English schools of all grades, from the 
Hindoo and Hoogly colleges, and the various mission schools, down 
to the small morning schools, which are kept up by such native 
young men as are occupied during college hours in attending to their 
own studies.” 


PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATION OF THE COLOURED POPULATION 
IN JAMAICA, 


Our late intelligence from the West Indies on the subject of 
education generally, is of a deeply interesting character. The 
Colonial (Jamaica) Reformer of the 30th of March contains a 
copy of the second report of the Jamaica Education Society, under 
the management of the Baptist missionaries, dated January, 1839, 
which enters into details respecting every particular school, and is 
accompanied by tabular statements. We have only room for the 
following extract :— 

“The tabular view shews a clear increase in our schools during 
the past year of 2863 day, 227 infant, 617 evening, and 2663 Sunday 
scholars, the total number of scholars at present being 17,177. 
Thus, while the field of labour has been most unexpectedly and 


* For an account of the Institution alluded to see page 245 of our last yolume. 
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widely extended, your committee have humbly endeavoured to 
promote its moral culture, and they have reason to hope that their - 
efforts have not been in vain in the Lord. While they feel highly 
honoured, as the agents of the friends of education in England, and 
other instruments employed in the renovation of an interesting, but 
hitherto a deeply injured and degraded peasantry, they would 
devoutly exclaim, ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
thy name, be all the glory,’ and with renewed zeal and faithfulness 
devote themselves to this work of faith and labour of love. The 
thanks of this Society are especially due, and are hereby most 
respectfully tendered, to the Most Noble the Marquis of Sligo, to 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., to the Society of Friends in England, to the 
British and Foreign School Society, and to the Sunday School - 
Union, for those liberal donations and grants, without which your 
committee would not only have been prevented from extending the 
sphere of their exertions, but they would have found it extremely 
difficult to keep the schools previously formed in operation. ‘When 
itis remembered that your committee refuses to receive Government 
grants—that, with the exception of the small amount received in 
payment from the children, they depend entirely upon voluntary 
contributions for the support of their numerous seminaries; and 
that the salaries of their teachers alone amounted, during the past 
year, to about £3550, their friends will-readily perceive the depth 
of their responsibility, and continue their generous and valuable aid.”. 

The report of the ‘ Peckham Negro’s Friend and Instruction 
Society,’ contains some very cheering intelligence, “proving,” as 
the Committee observe, “in a highly gratifying and encouraging 
manner, that the Divine blessing has descended in an eminent 
degree on the efforts of the Christian philanthropist, since the ~ 
recognition of the sacred command, ‘ Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well,’ was manifested in the abolition of the apprenticeship system.” 

A letter from J. M. Phillippo, contained in this report, states that 
“Schools and places of worship under the direction of, and occupied 
by good and laborious men, are every where crowded to excess, 
whilst every thing seems to betoken a brighter day for Jamaica 
than she has ever beheld.” In reference to the ‘ Peckham Com- 
memorative Adult Schools,” he says, ‘Many of the adults who 
have been taught to read through the instrumentality of this insti- 
tution, have lately left the district, having accompanied their former 
owner to another of her properties; but you will be happy to find 
that they are not only making use of the information they have 
acquired for their own exclusive benefit, but are also endeavouring 
to teach their neighbours.” 

By the report of schools in the Spanish Town district, we find 
that ‘‘ The state of the schools in this town and neighbourhood is 
higbly interesting and prosperous. In the Metropolitan Schools 
there are six distinctive departments; a Boys’ School, a Girls’ 
School, an Infant School, an Adult Evening School, and a Normal 
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School. They contain, as will be perceived by a reference to the 
tabular view of the present year, 1007 scholars,—156 boys, 165 
girls, 37 infants, 635 Sunday scholars, and 14 adult evening scholars ; 
total 1007. These exclusively of five young persons in training for 
other schools. The number of teachers employed in the Day school 
are one male and three females; in the Sabbath school there are 
29 female teachers and 7 males ; total 36. 

“All the teachers both in the Day and Sabbath schools, with few 
exceptions, were once scholars in the same institution, and are 
natives of colour and blacks. 

“Several children have been dismissed to trades during the past 
year, and others have been withdrawn, but there has been, notwith- 
standing, an increase as to numbers, especially since the possession 
of freedom, and it is anticipated that the accession during the pre- 
sent year from this cause will be greater than has been before 
known. At the same time, it is gratifying to state, that the average 
attendance has lately been considerably improved. 

“The Girls’ department of the Metropolitan Schools is supported 
by a Society of benevolent Ladies in England, which, though com- 
paratively little known, is powerfully aiding the great work of 
extending the blessings of education in Jamaica, and the knowledge 
of the gratifying fact cannot fail to afford them the greatest encour- 
agement and interest.” 

In speaking of the Sligoville Schools the report states, that “ Most 
of the girls are employed a part of the day, as is customary in all 
the Day schools, in needlework. The larger boys at this station 
are regularly occupied, during a few hours of the day, in agricultural 
labour and in the manufacture of straw hats and baskets. 

“This establishment altogether has been a great blessing to this 
once dark and benighted neighbourhood; but the Peckham Com- 
memorative Adult School has been especially blessed of God, a 
considerable number of the adults who have been instructed in it 
having been not only taught to read the sacred Scriptures merely, 
but by the Divine blessing have been made wise unto salvation.” 

Schools in several other places are mentioned as prospering, and 
a very favourable report is given of the progress of the children 
generally. Many of the teachers in the Sabbath schools have 
formerly been apprentices. 

Of the Sturges Mount Adult Evening, Day and Sabbath Schools 
it is said, “These, which are still for want of pecuniary means 
carried on very disadvantageously in a private house, contain 171 
scholars, 45 Day and 54 Adult Evening ditto. They are conducted 
by an intelligent black man, formerly a slave, and by a young woman 
who was educated and trained in the Metropolitan Institution. 
The duties of the latter are chiefly confined to needle-work, and to 
writing and arithmetic. These schools are flourishing, but would 
be much more extensively useful with better and increased accom- 
modation.” 
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A pressing appeal to the benevolence of the British public has 
recently been made, on behalf of the Orphan Asylum at Andros, a 
very interesting institution, some notice of which is given at p. p. 
304—306 of our last volume. 

Theophilus Kaéris, to whose philanthropic efforts it owes its 
origin, commenced his truly charitable work in the year 1826, 
devoting to it his own patrimony, and supporting in his house at 
Andros as many poor and father!ess children as his means would 
allow. He solicited the aid of his friends and countrymen, but 
their resources being insufficient to furnish the requisite funds, he 
undertook to visit some of the principal cities of Europe, in order 
to make personal appeals on behalf of the asylum. In 1832 he 
came to London, where he met with much kind encouragement, 
and received a donation of £250 from a committee of the Society 
of Friends. One wing of the projected building was soon erected, 
and scholars flocked from all parts to receive the instructions of a 
man, whose acquirements in knowledge were known to equal his dis- 
interested benevolence. The institution is at present affording the 
benefits of education to between 300 and 400 persons. ‘These are 
divided into two classes, residents, and non-residents. The resi- 
dents, amounting to nearly 100, consist of three classes; first, 
destitute orphans, for whose maintenance and education it is the 
special and primary object of the institution to provide; but the 
limited extent of the funds does not allow the number of these at 
present to exceed thirty ; secondly, orphans supported in the insti- 
tution at the cost of charitable individuals ; and thirdly, children 
who pay for their board, clothing, and education. ‘The course of 
Instruction is the same for the resident and non-resident pupils, and 
embraces the higher branches of learning. Since its commencement 
no less than 70 scholars have left the establishment, many of whom 
will perform the duties of teachers in various parts of Greece, others 
will pursue the studies of law, medicine, and other honourable pro- 
fessions; and their number is already replaced. A letter from the: 
trustees in London informs us that they are endeavouring, if possible, 
to procure sufficient funds to add another wing to the existing build- 
ing, in order to increase its usefulness; and that, ‘ considering that 
the object of all benefactors is best attained by the universal spread 
of morality, and the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and that 
Greece is peculiarly adapted for setting the example of improvement 
and civilisation in the East, they trust that the ample recommenda- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. Leeves, Rev. Mr. Hill of Athens, Mr. Tri- 
coupi, late Grecian minister to this country, Sir Edmund Lyons, 
actual minister of H. B. M. in Greece, Prince M. De Soutzo, 
Grecian minister to this country, Mr. H. Robarts, &c,. will prove 
satisfactory.” 

The report contains many interesting particulars of the institution, 
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together with the testimonials of the above gentlemen; and persons 
who are desirous of obtaining them, or of encouraging the labours. 
of the zealous and patriotic Theophilus, may apply to any of the 
trustees, viz. 

Ionides and Co, 9, Finsbury Circus, 

Spartale and Lascaridi, 38, Finsbury Circus, 

A, Sculudi, 7, North Buildings, Finsbury Circus. 


Tur Wortp, bya Deserter.—WNo. Lf. and No. II: one shilling each.. 
Published by James Nisbet and Co., Berners Street, London. 


In the little tract before us, a powerful anonymous writer has con-. 
veyed most important information, which ought, without delay, to be 
placed within the reach of all heads of families, and of those espe- 
cially who have in any way the very responsible charge of the rising 
generation. ‘The author in an allegorical style, has unveiled such a 
scene of wickedness, such an appalling source of demoralization, as 
is calculated to cause those who have the best and eternal interests 
of their children at heart, to recoil with amazement and_ horror. 
Stripped of its dazzling attractions, the THEATRE is shewn to bea 
sink of depravity. 

It appears that in a pecuniary point of view, the performers could 
not be remunerated, nor the other expenses of theatres provided 

for, by the contributions of those whose sole object is matter of 
taste or the mere subject of the play. Its main support is stated 
to be the great saloon, scarcely inferior in splendour to the theatre 
itself; this is a place of refreshment. ‘In it a counter, where 
fruit, pastry, and ices are sold, gives a colour to the motive which 
may have brought people together: but you have only to cast your 
eyes around upon the unhappy creatures who disgrace the name of 
woman; you need but take one glance at the groups of them min-. 
gled with men around you, to be well assured of the motives which 
have gathered into one spot the human beings who are thus occu- 
pied. ‘The admission of these wretched females is sanctioned and 
arranged by the proprietors of the theatre, and they are the principal 
attraction to a very large class of young men, whose constant atten- 
dance supplies the main stream of the pecuniary resources of the 
theatre. With this class of persons theatrical amusement, properly 
so called, constitutes a secondary and incidental gratification, not in 
itself estimated at such a value as would make them spend their 
money or their time in the theatre. Their nightly attendance is to 
be attributed to that market of crime and debauchery for which I 
can find no expression of sufficient delicacy to be used with ade- 
quate power. The unspeakable scene must be condensed in its 
local appellation—rue saLoon. A certain number, of the miserable. 
objects of attraction are placed upon the list of admissions, and a 
perpetual ticket is given them, technically called ‘a bone.’ This. 
bone enables them to pass free into the theatre, where they have 
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full freedom to search for their libertine employers in every part 
except the first tier of boxes, which is reserved by prescription for 
such gentlemen as bring with them those who are called, in contra- 
distinction, ‘modest women ;’ that is, those respectable ladies who, 
either from ignorance or from habit, think there is no harm in a 
theatre. In all the upper tiers of boxes, and in every other part, 
the privileged women roam about with all the unblushing indecency 
of demeanour and conduct which might be expected from their 
authorised admission; and it is scarcely possible for those in the 
exempted circle below to withhold attention from the scenes which 
occur above, to which some: occasional loud disturbance calls the 
the ear as well as the eye, the distinctness of the latter organ being 
greatly facilitated by the use of the opera-glass. Here those young 
Jadies, whose fathers and mothers have no objection to take them 
to the theatre, may turn from the mimicry of the corruptions of 
society on the stage, to glance at the darkest shades of the reality 
of vice. 

‘These privileged saloon attractions scruple not to proclaim their 
profession by a distinct badge—none can mistake them. It is a 
matter of surprise that fathers and mothers, who have had their 
feelings of decency outraged again and again, have not discovered 
the real nature of the theatrical system. It is taken for granted 
that these are unpleasant improprieties, the necessary consequences 
of vice; it is supposed that these persons obtrude themselves where 
they are not wanted; and it is not perhaps known that the theatre 
is actually and systematically supported by their attendance. The 
proper way of putting the case to a right-minded man who goes to 
the theatre because he likes the play, is this:—‘ To make it possible 
for you to have the enjoyment of seeing a play, it is necessary that 
a market for prostitution should be appended to the theatre; and 
that as the money paid by persons who come to see the play is not 
enough to pay the expenses of producing the play, the money paid 
for the unexpensive facilities afforded to crime, by covering it with 
the appearance of play-going, is added, so that the play may be got 
up for your amusement; and this not by inadvertence or connivance, 
but by systematic arrangement.’ One just logical deduction from 
this statement is, that the two different branches of the establishment 
mutually support each other; and that the play-going father gives 
his five shillings to facilitate the debauchery of his libertine son, as 
certainly as the libertine son pays his five shillings to procure amuses 
ment for the play-going father. 

‘As I said before, the force of the conclusion will turn upon the 
truth of the fact. Is the case as it is represented? Do the pro- 
prietors of the theatre know of these things? Can they possibly 
sanction them? Is it a matter of rule and system? Are the women 
admitted by free tickets? If you doubt, a little inquiry will settle 
the question, These things are not attempted to be denied. A 
circumstance occurred some years ago which applies in point. 
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One of the great London theatres being almost in a state of bank- 
ruptcy, a special meeting of the renters and other persons interested 
was Called, to devise means of paying the liabilities. Economy was 
suggested and strongly urged by several renters; and one amongst 
them, in the simplicity of his heart, proposed that the saloon should 
be done away with, as one source of unnecessary expense. In reply 
to his proposal, the acting manager (a person who is not now living) 
very plainly stated the case in substance as I have represented it ; 
and he ended by assuring the proposer, that, amidst the whole popu~ 
lation of London, the persons whose dramatic taste alone would lead 
them to frequent the theatre, were not sufficient in number to sup- 
port one establishment upon a much smaller scale than that with 
which they were connected. This was publicly and officially said in 
the hearing of many persons who are still living, and may remember it.” 

Our author in the second number, dwells upon the immoral charac- 
ter of actors and actresses in general, and the fearful effects likely to 
be produced upon the young mind by the extravagant plaudits they 
so constantly receive. The character of the subordinates of a play- 
house, they who go to make up a part of the whole exhibition, and 
who may be considered as the tail, is thus described : 

“There is such a place as,the Piazzas in Covent Garden; and 
those gentlemen who have ever had occasion to escort a party of 
ladies from the spot where the carriage sets them down, to the box- 
door of Covent-Garden Theatre, if they have any feelings of propriety, 
cannot but have felt much pain in worming their passage with their 
fair charges through the unhappy objects who pass and repass before 
them. It is the promenade of the most miserable and degraded of 
women in almost the lowest class of the community of outcasts. 
When the prompter, sitting in his little box on one side of the stage, 
anticipates by a few minutes the coming scene in which the figurantes 
will be required, he rings a certain bell, which has the effect of 
despatching a messenger into the Piazzas or the streets, or other 
haunts of these poor miserable creatures. The messenger calls 
them from their vile occupation of laying in wait for the unwary, 
and marshals them into the band of automatons who fill up the scene 
for which their presence was wanted. As soon as the prompter’s 
exeunt has sent them from the stage, they return to their horrible 
work again; but as each one retires from the house, a certain sum 
of money is put into her hand (a shilling I believe,) as payment for 
her services. 

“The shilling which passed from the play-goer’s purse to the 
money-taker at the door finds its way, in the course of a couple of 
hours, into the hand of the very female who made his daughter hide 
her eyes as she encountered the humiliating sight in passing through 
the piazza; and that, too, as the valuable consideration for services 
performed for their own amusement. It is in vain to say, that you 
go to see the respectable and talented special one who is the attraction 
ofthe night. In order that the one idol may be ina situation to 
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put forth the talent which delights you, the whole company are 
called into action, paid, and supported; and thus the play-goer (let 
him shut his eyes to the painful fact as he can,) is the direct and 
actual employer and payer of a band of profligates, prostitutes, adul- 
terers, and adultresses—persons of all sorts of bad character, known 
to be so, who are supported in their vices by the money so paid.” 

The demoralising effect produced by the language occasionally 
employed by the actors, and the indecent double entendres, producing 
roars of laughter from those who understand them, and intense 
curiosity in those who do not, are as successfully exposed. The 
author observes : 

“It is the very essence of the evil, that plays afford an authorised 
introduction of improper thoughts and ideas to youthful and inexpe- 
rienced minds: for it is not only that certain things are occasionally 
said which ought not to be said; but the drama is an experimental 
lecture upon human society, in which, not only false principles are 
taught, but in which, also, the experiments chosen for exhibition are 
such as no respectable parent ought to wish a child to become 
acquainted with. Scenes are frequently represented which take 
place in low life, and in vicious life; so that the more perfectly these 
are imitated, the less desirable is it to witness the Imitation. Would 
any reasonable parent wish his child to peep through a secret 
opening, and becoming acquainted with the real haunts of gamblers 
or robbers, or the carousals of a drinking party, or to overhear the 
plots of deceivers, or the love-making of seducers, or the surmisings 
of jealous mistresses, or the intrigues of husbands, or of wives, or 
the knavery of false servants, or the trickery and looseness of profli- 
gate waiting-maids, or a thousand other situations, each of which is 
but one of a class in modern plays, and not one of which it can for a 
moment be supposed that any parent would willingly expose his 
child to witness in reality. The scenic license granted to the Stage 
is so unlimited, that there isno knowing what may not be represented; 
and a father, by taking his daughter to the play, may be giving her 
a private peep into unspeakable improprieties. That this is not too 
strong a statement, let the operas of Don Juan and the Marriage of 
Figaro bear witness. They are both recognised as standard dramas, 
foreign, it is true, but naturalised, with unmixed applause, in Eng- 
land. In the former, the grossest profligacy is so represented, that 
it is difficult to say what is left for imagination; and, in the latter, 
the greatest indecency is all but perpetrated on the stage. These 
two pieces are selected, because of the celebrity and universal popu- 
larity procured for them by the magic music of Mozart; but they 
are fair specimens of the outrages upon decency which are received 
as matters of course on the stage: and if any person should urge 
the great superiority of the music as the reason for special toleration 
of these particular operas, 1 would give him the full benefit of his 
argument; because, on the other hand, it proves beyond a doubt, 
that the grossest improprieties may be placed before the play-going 
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public without offence, provided they be the vehicle of a sufficient 
amount of talent.” 

The indisposition to serious and useful employment which is 
produced by theatrical representations, is thus stated : 

“ The habit of contemplating the condensed brightness of human 
life, brought, as it were, into one focus on the stage, necessarily 
produces, especially upon the young, an intoxicating liveliness of 
interest, which absolutely unfits the mind for the ordinary duties of 
real life. The drama is a hotbed of romance; vivid images are 
presented to the thoughts, which produce the habit of idle day- 
dreaming and castle-building. The patient endurance of the slow 
process of common life becomes almost impossible to those who 
habitually indulge in theatrical amusements: the daily repetition of 
mere matter-of-fact realities is the very reverse of the magic pas- 
sages of the play; and what wonder that, after many a morning’s 
weary waiting for adventures which will not come, the unsettled, 
restless being longs to drink a full draught of romance in the even- 
ing at the theatre, where every speech is pointed, and every scene 
exciting. No habit (not even excepting the habit of drunkenness) 
is so rapidly acquired as that of play-going; and no habit (again 
not excepting that of drunkenness) produces so destructive an 
intoxication. It does not, indeed, deprive its victim of reason 
in one sense; but it makes him so unreasonable as to unfit him 
for all real usefulness in the occupations of life which belongs 
to his station, and to deprive him of the power of enjoying the 
sources of temperate gratification which real life presents to those 
whose tastes have not been vitiated by indulgence in the excitement 
of unreal romance. 

Very little experience in the habit of play-going will constrain an 
unprejudiced reader to consent to the truth of this statement. It 
requires but a thought to raise up in the mind the conviction, that 
the fervour which characterises the passion for theatrical amuse- 
ments is absolutely inconsistent with the patience requisite for real 
usefulness in life. It is a passion, in the indulgence of which there 
is an impossibility of moderation; and when it seizes upon low 
and sensual minds, it produces an utter recklessness as to the means 
of gratification. This is become proverbial when applied to shop- 
boys and apprentices; and the thefts, and gambling, and multiplied 
Iniquities, resulting from the overwhelming temptation to get the 
means of frequenting the theatre, is as common a subject of senti- 
mental regret in worldly conversation, as any other suggested by a 
glance at the ‘‘ Morning Herald” reports from the police-offices. 
Many ejaculations of feeling have been drawn forth from gentle lips 
upon some accidental disclosure, in a Bow-street report, of the 
abominations of a penny theatre. These ejaculations are some of 
the sweet breathings of sentiment that help to keep you, my old 
friends, in those pleasing delusions about goodness of heart and fine 
feelings, which, in the notions of the world, stand in the place of 
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sound morals. What would be said and felt, if, with the bird’s-eye 
view of an Asmodeus, you could see all the numerous penny theatres 
and private theatres with which London abounds; directing your 
glance before the scenes, and behind the scenes, and at the scenes 
themselves? An occasional acquaintance with them, through some 
accidental want of prudence in making it necessary for the police to 
interfere, excites disgust and surprise; but it is no secret, that a 
very large proportion of the shopmen and lower grades of society 
in London give themselves wholly up to private theatricals, and the 
nightly frequenting of places where the theatrical passion is gratified 
at the lowest price, and where, by means of the most depraved 
application of the drama, the grossest passions are excited, and the 
greatest facilities are afforded for their gratification.” 

From the quotations now given, our readers will perceive that this 
little work is one of no ordinary character: we regard itindeed as one 
of vast importance; and implore our friends to purchase copies in 
order to lend, and to promote the circulation of it as widely as possible. 


EXECUTIONS. 


The period has now arrived, when the great experiment of repla- 
cing by more moderate penalties the exterminating enactments of 
former times, has been tried by the test of full experience; and 
the Committee of the Anti-cariraL PunisHMENT Society congratu- 
late the public upon the eminent success which has marked the 
transition from a system of indiscriminate rigour to one of great 
comparative mercy. 

In the year 1821, there were 114 executions in England and 
Wales. In 1828 the number was reduced to 59; in 1836, to 17; 
and in 1838, it was only 6. 

That this change has been effected without diminishing, even in 
the slightest degree, the security of the persons and properties of 
men, is a matter of the clearest evidence, the evidence of actual 
experience, which cannot be disputed or falsified. The Government 
Returns prove, that there have been fewer highway robberies in the 
last 5 years, with 5 executions, than in the preceding 5 years, with 36 
executions ;—that there have been fewer acts of burglary and house- 
breaking in the last six years, with only three executions, than in the 
preceding six years, when 56 persons suffered death for those crimes ; 
— that there has been Jess horse-stealing in the last nine years, 
without any execution, than in the preceding nine years, during which, 
- for that offence alone, 46 convicts were sent to the scaffold. 

Whatever experience has been acquired by this unexampled 
reform in the administration of public justice, has, at least, been | 
safely and innocently gained. Some hundreds of offenders, had they 
committed their crimes a few years before, would have died by the 
hand of the executioner. They have been allowed to live. Life, 
the only season of repentance, with all its opportunities of regaining 
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the favour of an offended Deity, has been mercifully continued to 
them: and from this lenity, society has derived no injury, no loss. 
Who then can fail to rejoice at a result so consoling to humanity ? 

One question only remains.—Reflecting men will ask, after so 
many accumulated proofs of the inefficacy of capital punishment, Why 
should it be retained at all? Reasoning minds will enquire,—Is the 
execution of 6 persons in a year so essential to social security, that 
we must still continue to uphold the revolting machinery of the 
scaffold ? ‘ 

For murder no less than other crimes, the penalty of death, as an 
example, is momentary, and of no beneficial effect :—it' disgusts the 
good, and brutalises the bad, who witness the spectacle of man 
cruelly destroyed by man :—as an act of extreme violence, it teaches 
violence to the people :—as an act of deliberate homicide, it dimin- 
ishes the regard due to the sanctity of life, and renders murder less 
revolting to the uninstructed mind. For murder as well as other 
crimes, it too often leads to impunity through the suppression of 
evidence by the associates or acquaintance of the criminal, who 
recoil at the thought of becoming accessary to the death of one, 
with whom they had formerly lived on terms of familiar intercourse. 

The Commirrex invite the attention of the public to the important 
fact, that there have been fewer commitments for murder in the last 
three years, when the executions for that crime were 21, or 7 annually, 
than in the three years preceding, when the executions were 39, 
or 13 annually. Similar results have followed the partial disuse of 
the punishment of death for murder, in France and Prussia; and in 
Belgium, the discontinuance of the capital penalty, during five 
successive years ending with 1834, was accompanied by a diminution 
in the number of murders. Thus experience proves, that in order 
to render the laws against crime reformatory, they must cease to be 
revengeful. 

It is true the punishment of death is judicially said, like all other 
punishment, to be, not for revenge but example :—but, as it has 
notoriously failed in the way of example, what purpose can its inflic- . 
tion serve unless the gratification of revenge ? Let it then be entirely 
repealed, and some punishment substituted which does not shock the 
natural feelings of mankind, and is therefore, more capable of 
uniform execution! By the abolition of it we should teach men 
forbearance by the high example of the laws, and inculcate the 
sacredness of life on that supreme authority ; while the retention of 
it for murder answers none of the real ends of justice, but serves 
only, by exacting ‘* blood for blood,” to encourage a savage spirit 
of retaliation, in utter variance with the gentle temper of Christianity, 
and itself the fruitful parent of atrocious crimes. 

Wintiam ALLEN, 


Chairman of the Committee, 
40, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, 
London,—1839. 
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Calcutta papers to the 8th of May bring intelligence from Canton 
to the 16th of March, of some importance. The commissioner Lin, 
who was sent from Pekin to put an end to the opium trade, arrived 
at Canton about the middle of February. He ordered every mem- 
ber of the houses of Jardine and Co. and Dent and Co. (who are 
supposed to have been largely concerned in the opium trade) to 
leave China immediately ; and Mr. Innes, who had been previously 
ordered from Canton to Macao, was ordered to leave the latter place, 
and to quit the country entirely. Another act of the commissioner 
was to order a second man, who had been detected smuggling opium, 
to be executed in front of the European factories. It will be 
remembered, that an attempt made a few months previously to 
execute a culprit in the same place was successfully resisted by the 
European residents; but on this occasion, the execution was 
performed so suddenly, that the residents were taken by surprise, 
and were unable to offer any opposition, The English Superinten- 
dent, and the American and Spanish residents, had struck their 
respective flags, and business of every kind was at a complete stand. 


COLONIES AT HOME. 


We have always considered the means of enabling a poor man to 
maintain himself and his family by honest industry, as an object of 
primary importance; and have shewn in different parts of this little 
work, how that object might be accomplished, by the cultivation of 
small portions of land: (see pages 19, 58, and 280 of Vol. I, and 
123, and 387 of Vol. II.) We are confident that there would be less 
occasion for emigration, if those who hold the land of the country in 
their possession, would appropriate portions of it at a fair rent for 
these purposes: and we are glad to see the plan spreading in all 
directions, where persons are to be found who have the welfare of 
their poorer fellow countrymen at heart. We shall from time to 
time introduce inte this publication, any hints that we may meet 
with, likely to be useful to such of our friends as thus patronise the 
poor. Froma little paper, entitled ‘‘ Useful Hints,” accompanying 
the Labourer’s Friend Magazine, we give the following hints on the 
management of poultry. 


*¢ BorLED GRAIN CONSIDERED AS Foop ror Pouttry,—It is the 
custom of poultry-keepers in France to cook the grain given to 
fowls which they intend to fatten, boiling it in water till soft enough 
to be easily bruised between the fingers, the boiling causing it to 
burst. The results of experiments made as to feeding poultry on 
various sorts of grain shew that any grain which is cheapest may be 
used, excepting rye, where other sorts are to be had on reasonable 
terms. Other experiments made as to the economy of using boiled 
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grain shew that whenever the price of maize, barley, or wheat, 
renders them eligible as food for poultry, these grains are most 
profitable boiled instead of dry. Tares, beans, and peas, when at a 
low price, are very good food for poultry, and should be boiled. 
Potatoes, carrots, turnips, parsneps, Jerusalem artichokes, and 
similar roots, boiled and mashed up with pollard or oatmeal, make an 
excellent variety, and answer well for feeding poultry in the evening, 
when grain has been given in the morning. Care must be taken not 
to give boiled food too hot. Potatoes are a cheap, excellent, and 
wholesome food, but must be broken a little, and should be given 
warm, as they do not like them cold. Raw carrots and parsneps, 
rasped, or cut very small, and mixed with pollard or oatmeal, are 
very wholesome, but fowls will not eat them if thrown down whole. 


Bran or pollard is not a good substitute for grain, though useful to 
mix as above with other food. 


Tue Irish Peasantry, whose poultry occupy at night a corner 
of the cabin, have them lay very early, in consequence of the warmth 
of their night quarters; and there can be no doubt that this is the 
chief secret for having new laid eggs in winter, paying at the same 
time due attention to protect the hens from wet, and to have them 
young, or at least early in moulting.” 

Eggs may be hatched by artificial heat, if kept up uniformly at. 
99 degrees Fahrenheit: the chickens appear at the end of 21 days. 
There is an exhibition in Pallmall, Westminster, where the process 
is carried on by steam pipes; it might be managed by Dr. Arnot’s or 
Joyce’s stoves, or by any means which will keep up a moderate but 
uniform heat. We have heard that a person who, on account of a 
broken limb, was obliged to keep his bed for many days, undertook 
and accomplished the hatching of an egg by the warmth of his body : 
the temperature of the blood is always 95 degrees of Fahrenheit. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIETIES AND COMMITTEES FOR 
PHILANTHROPIC PURPOSES. 


One of the many unspeakable blessings of a free country is, the 
facility with which combinations may be made for every good and 
useful purpose. In despotic countries no societies can be formed, 
even of the most benevolent kind, without the consent of the Gov- 
eroment and controul of the police; bat in England we are perfectly 
at liberty in this respect, fur all good and useful objects. 

The poweriul effect of public opinion has been strikingly exem- 
plified 11 the ase in which we live. In carrying a great and good 
Ovject, it is of the utmost importance to convince the thinking part 
of the community of the desirableness, the reasonableness, the 
necessity of a measure. We are convinced that there exists more 
kindness and a greater sense of justice in a community like ours, 
than we are apt to imagine. Newspapers teem with instances of 
immorality, breaches of the law, and of the operation of the worst 
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passions of the heart; while the real Christian is working in private, 
and secretly doing much good which does not so frequently come 
out to notice. Now the virtuous class is the real strength of every 
country, and the opinions of this class suitably expressed, must 
carry great weight with every good Government. It was this class 
mainly, when the dreadful facts connected with the Slave Trade 
and Slavery were brought to light, that influenced the Government, 
and enabled it to perform an act which will redound to the honour 
of our country in all succeeding ages. Much oppression has been. 
inflicted, and much woe and misery has existed in secret, even under 
the sway of Britain, and within the power of the Government to 
remedy; and from what is daily transpiring, there is reason to 
believe that grievous cruelty is even now being perpetrated in some 
of the dark corners of her dominions: hence the urgent necessity 
of procuring well authenticated facts, and widely diffusing the 
knowledge of them. This cannot be effected without expense, and 
the active agency of disinterested individuals forming societies, 
committees, &c. These are the hands employed, we may humbly 
trust, by Divine Providence, to bring about his own gracious pur- 
poses for the happiness of his creatures: the services of such 
persons are invaluable, and highly deserving of the sympathy and 
support of those who have it in their power to contribute the 
pecuniary means which are essential to the carrying on of the work, 
Small subscriptions very widely extended, might administer a pow- 
erful aid. If, for instance, two or three active and benevolent 
young persons in any given place, would undertake to procure 
among twenty of their friends, a subscription of five shillings per 
annum, for a particular object, and transmit it to the committee for 
the purpose, it would add five pounds per annum to the funds; or 
such as could contribute ten shillings per annum might assist two 
objects, or fifteen shillings three, or twenty shillings four. In this 
way a greater number of persons would be brought to feel an 
interest in public exertions for benevolent purposes, than when 
subscriptions are confined pretty much to those who can afford to. 
contribute large sums; and with the increase of numbers, there 
would be an increase of feeling, to swell the tide of public opinion. 
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ABORIGINES OF INDIA. 


Tue Enenisu rm Inpia; reprinted from “ Colonization and Chris- 
tianity :” a Popular History of the treatment of the Natives by the 
Europeans in all their Colonies—By Witttam Howirr. Second 
Edition: 108 pages. Longman, Orme, Browne, and Co., Paier- 
noster Row, London. 


Within the compass of 108 pages of this little tract, a system of 
oppression of the Aborigines of India by Christians, (so called) is 
detailed, which has seldom been witnessed in the history of the world. 

The writer in a very striking manner traces the steps by which a 
company of merchants, established in the year 1708, for trading to 
the East Indies, and merely for the purposes of commerce, has by 
degrees obtained possession of the property of the Aborigines and 
of the country itself. We shall give a few specimens of the style of 
our author. 

** We shail net enter into a minute notice of the earliest proceed- 
ings of the English in India, because for upwards of a century from 
the formation of their first trading association, those proceedings 
are comparatively insignificant. During that period Bombay had 
been ceded as part of a marriage-portion by the Portuguese to 
Charles II.; factories had been established at Surat, Madras, Masu- 
lipatam, Visigapatam, Calcutta, and other places; but it was not 
till the different chartered companies were consolidated into one 
grand company in 1708, styled “The United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies,” that the English affairs in the east 
assumed an imposing aspect. From that period the East India 
Company commenced that career of steady grasping at dominion 
over the Indian territories, which has never been relaxed for a 
moment, but, while it bas for ever worn the grave air of moderation, 
and has assumed the language of right, has gone on, adding field to 
field, and house to house—swallowing up state after state, and prince 
after prince, till it has finally found itself the sovereign of this vast 
and splendid empire, as it would fain persuade itself and the world, 
by the clearest claims, and the most undoubted justice. By the 
laws and principles of modern policy, it may be so; but by the 
eternal principles of Christianity, there never was a more thorough 
repetition of the hankering after Naboth’s vineyards, of the ‘ slaying 
and taking possession’ exhibited to the world. It is true that, as 
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the panegyrists of our [Indian policy contend, it may be the design 
of Providence that the swarming millions of Hindostan should be 
placed under our care, that they may enjoy the blessings of English 
rule, and of English knowledge; but Providence had no need that 
we should violate all his most righteous injunctions to enable him 
to bring about his designs. 

“Mr, Auber, in his ‘History of the British Power in India,’ has 
quoted largely from letters of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany passages, to shew how sincerely the representatives of the 
East India Company at home have desired to arrest encroachment 
on the rights of the natives; to avoid oppressive exactions; to 
resist the spirit of military and political aggression. ‘They have 
from year to year proclaimed their wishes for the comfort of the 
people; they bave disclaimed all lust of territorial acquisition; have 
declared that they were a mercantile, rather than a political body ; 
and have rebuked the thirst of conquest in their agents, and endea- 
voured to restrain the avidity of extortion in them, Seen in Mr. 
Auber’s pages, the Directors present themselves as a body of grave’ 
and honourable merchants, full of the most admirable spirit of 
moderation, integrity, and benevolence; and we may give them the 
utmost credit for sincerity in their professions and desires. But 
unfortunately, we all know what human nature is. Unfortunately 
the power, the wealth, and the patronage brought home to them by 
the very violation of their own wishes and maxims, were of such an 
overwhelming and seducing nature, that it was in vain to resist 
them. Nay, in such colours does the modern philosophy of conquest 
and diplomacy disguise the worst transactions between one state 
and another, that it is not for plain men very readily to penetrate 
to the naked enormity beneath. When all the world was applauding 
the success of Indian affairs,—the extension of territory, the ability 
of their governors, the valour of their troops; and when they felt 
the flattering growth of their greatness, it required qualities far higher 
than mere mercantile probity and good intentions, to enable them 
to strip away the false glitter of their official transactions, and 
sternly assure themselves of the unholiness of théir nature. We 
may therefore concede to the Directors of the East India Company, 
and to their governors and officers in general, the very best inten- 
tions, knowing as we do, the force of influences such as we have 
already alluded to, and the force also of modern diplomatic and 
military education, by which a policy and practices of the most 
dismal character become gradually to be regarded not merely unex- 
ceptionable, but highly honourable. We may allow all this, and yet 
pronounce the mode by which the East India Company has pos- 
sessed itself of Hindostan, as the most revolting and unchristian 
that can possibly be conceived.” 

These are strong expressions; but whoever takes the trouble 
to peruse this little tract, will, we think, be convinced that they will 
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be fully justified by the facts brought forward. The manner in 
which territory has been acquired is thus stated :— 

What then is this system of torture by which the possessions 
of the Indian princes have been wrung from them? It is this—the 
skilful application of the process by which cunning men create 
debtors, and then force them at once to submit to their most ex- 
orbitant demands. From the moment that the English felt that 
they had the power in India to ‘divide and conquer,’ they adopted 
the plan of doing it, rather by plausible manceuvres than by a bold 
avowal of their designs, and a more honest plea of the right of con- 
quest—the ancient “doctrine of the strong, which they began to 
perceive was not quite so much in esteem as formerly. Had they 
said at once, these Mahomedan princes are arbitrary, cruel, and 
perfidious—we will depose them, and assume the government our- 
selves—we pretend to no other authority for our act than our 
ability to do it, and no other excuse for our conduct than our 
determination to redress the evils of the people; that would have 
been a candid behaviour.” 

Here follows a string of atrocious proceedings against the princes 
of India, by men who have been held up as heroes and benefactors 
{not of mankind) but of the East India Company. The plan has 
been to assist one native prince against another, to compel them to 
support armies to carry on quarrels which the agents of the Com- 
pany had fomented; and when the screw, even when most vigor- 

ously turned, could extract no more money, then the territories of the 
unfortunate ‘princes were seized upon, in liquidation of the debts 
into which they had been forced. After detailing the grievous 
oppression exercised by such governors as Clive and Warren Has- 
tings, the writer observes :— 

“We must, out of the multitude of such cases, confine ourselves 
toone more. The atrocities just recited had put Benares into the 
entire power of the English, but it had only. tended to increase the 
pecuniary difficulties. The soldiery bad got the plunder—the 
expenses of the war were added to the expenses of other wars ;— 
some other kingdom must be plundered, for booty must be had: 
so Mr. Hastings continued his journey, and paid a visit to the 
Nabob of Oude. It is not necessary to trace the complete progress 
of this Nabob’s friendship with the English. It was exactly like 
that of the other princes just spoken of. A treaty was made with 
him; and then from time to time, the usual exactions of money 
and the maintenance of troops for his subjection were heaped upon 
him. As with the Nabob of Arcot, so with him, they were ready 
to sanction and assist him in his most criminal views on his neigh- 
bours, to which his need of money drove bim. He proposed to 
Mr. Hastings, in 1773, to assist him in exterminating the Atohitias, a 
people bordering on his kingdom; ‘a people,’ says Mills, ‘whose 
territory was, by far, the best governed part of India; the people 
protected, their industry encouraged, and the country flourishing 
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beyond all parallel.’ It was by a careful neutrality, and by these 
acts, that the Rohillas sought to maintain their independence; and 
it was of such a people that Hastings, sitting at table with his tool 
the Nabob of Oude, coolly heard him offer him a bribe of 40 lacs 
of rupees (400,000/.) and the payment of the troops furnished, to 
assist him to destroy them utterly! There does not seem to have 
existed in the mind of Hastings one human feeling: a proposition 
which would have covered almost any other man with unspeakable 
horror, was received by him as a matter of ordinary business. 
“Let us see,’ said Hastings, ‘we have a heavy bonded debt, at one 
time 125 lacs of rupees. By this a saving of nearly one third of 
our military expenses would be effected during the period of such 
service ; the forty lacs would be an ample supply to our treasury ; 
and the Vizir (the Nabob of Oude) would be freed from a trouble- 
some neighbour.’ These are the monster’s own words; the bargain 
was struck, but it was agreed to be kept secret from the council 
and court of Directors. In one of Hasting’s letters, still extant, he 
tells the Nabob, ‘should the Rohillas be guilty of a breach of their 
agreement, (a demand of forty lacs suddenly made upon them—for 
in this vile affair everything had a ruffian character—they first 
demanded their money, and then murdered them,) we will thoroughly 
exterminate them, and settle your excellency in the country. The 
extermination was conducted to the letter, as agreed, as far as was 
in their power. The Rohillas defended themselves most gallantly ; 
but were overpowered,—and their chief, and upwards of a hundred 
thousand people fled to the mountains. The whole country lay at 
the mercy of the allies, and the British officers themselves declared 
that perhaps never were the rights of conquest more savagely 
abused.” : 

The vast sums of money extracted from the princes, as bribes and 
presents, would appear incredible if the facts were not supported by 
indisputable evidence. At page 47 is an account of sums proved 
or acknowledged, before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
to have been distributed by the princes and other natives of Bengal, 
from the year 1757 to the year 1766, amounting to five million, 
nine hundred and forty thousand, four hundred and ninety~eight 
pounds. “Let the account be carried on,” says our author, “ for 
all India at a similar rate for a century, and what a sum! Lord 
Clive’s jaghire alone was worth £30,000 per annum.” 

The exactions on the native princes fell, in fact, upon their wretch- 
ed subjects, who are reduced in many instances to a state of the 
greatest distress and misery. 

At page 64 an account is given of the diabolical cruelties exer- 
cised by a monster named Devi Sing, who was appointed by Warren 
Hastings to collect the revenues he had farmed out. It appears 
that the agents of the East India Company collect a revenue from 
letting the land of the poor Aborigines, of which they have pos- 
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sessed themselves, to Ryots or peasants, who groan under the exac- 
tions of middle-men. 

We have at page 325 of this work endeavoured to draw public 
attention to the dreadful famines which periodically sweep away tens 
of thousands of these miserable Aborigines. ‘They who cultivate 
the land are, even in the best of times, but just able to procure 
existence from their crops: any surplus that the bounty of Provi- 
dence might send, would be surely seized upon by the harpies placed 
over them; so that if any failure of the crop takes place from 
drought or otherwise, the consequences are most dreadful. 

At page 80 the author remarks :—“ The preceding statements 
form an awful subject of contemplation for a Christian nation. An 
empire over one hundred millions acquired by force, and held by 
force, for the appropriation of their revenues! Even this dominion 
of force is a fragile tenure. We even now watch the approaches of 
the gigantic power of Russia towards these regions, with jealousy 
and alarm; and it is evident that at once, security to ourselves, and 
atonement to the natives, are only to be found in the amelioration 
of their condition; in educating and Christianising them, and in 
amalgamising them with British interests and British blood as much 
as possible. The throwing open of these vast regions, by the aboli- 
tion of the Company’s charter of trade, to the enterprise and resi- 
dence of our countrymen, now offers us ample means of moral 
retribution ; and it is with peculiar interest that we now turn to 
every symptom of a better state of things. 

*‘A new impulse is given to both commerce and agriculture. 
The march of improvement in the cultivation and manufacture of 
various productions is begun. The growth of wheat is encouraged, 
and even large quantities of fine flour imported thence into England. 
The indigo trade has become amazing, by the improvement in the 
-manipulation of that article. Sugar, coffee, opium, cotton, spices, 
rice, every product of this rich and varied region, will all find a 
greater demand, and consequently a greater perfection from culture, 
under these circumstances. There is, in fact, no species of vege- 
table production which, in this glorious country, offering in one part 
or another the temperature of every known climate, may not be 
introduced. Such is the fertility of the land under good manage- 
ment, that the natives often now make 26/. per acre of their produce. 
The potato is becoming as much esteemed there, as it has long been 
in Europe and America. Tea is likely to become one of its most 
important articles of native growth. Our missionaries of various de- 
nominations, episcopalians, catholics, baptists, methodists, moravians, 
&c., are zealously labouring to spread knowledge and Christianity 5. 
and there is nothing, according to the Christian brahmin, Rammohun 
Roy, which the Indian people so much desire as an English educa- 
tion. Let that be given, and the fetters of caste must be broken 
atonce. ‘The press, since the great struggle in which Mr. Buck- 
ingham was driven from India for attempting its freedom, has 
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acquired a great degree of freedom. The natives are admitted to 
sit on petty juries; slavery is abolished ; and last, and best, educa- 
tion is now exténsively and zealously promoted. The Company 
was bound by the terms of its charter in 1813 to devote 10,0004. 
annually to educating natives in the English language and English 
knowledge, which, though but a trifling sum compared with the vast 
population, aided by various private schools, must have produced very 
beneficial effects. Bishop Heber states that on his arrival in Bengal 
he found that there were fifty thousand scholars, chiefly under the 
care of Protestant missionaries, These are the means which must 
eventually make British rule, that blessing which it ought to have 
been long ago. These are the means by which we may atone, and 
more than atone, forall our crimes and our selfishness in India. But 
let us remember that we are—after the despotism of two centuries, 
after oceans of blood shed by us, and oceans of wealth drained by 
us from India, and after that blind and callous system of exaction 
and European exclusion which has perpetuated all the ignorance 
and all the atrocities of Hindu superstition, and laid the burthen of 
them on our own shoulders—but at this moment on the mere thres- 
hold of this better career. Let us remember that stil], at this hour, 
Hindostan is, in fact, the IreELAND oF THE East! It is a country 
pouring out wealth upon us, while it is swarming with a population 
of one hundred millions in the lowest state of poverty and wretched- 
ness. It swarms with robbers and assassins of the most dreadful 
description: and it is impossible that it should be otherwise. It is 
said to be happy and contented under our rule; but such a happi- 
ness as its boldest advocates occasionally give us a glimpse of, may 
God soon remove from that oppressed country. Indeed, such are 
the features of it, even as drawn by its eulogists, as make us wonder 
that such wretchedness should exist under English sway. Our 
travellers describe the mass of the labouring people as stunted in 
stature, especially the women; as half famished, and with hardly a 
rag to their backs. Mr. Tucker, himself a Director, and Deputy-— 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, asks, ‘ Whether it be possible 
for them to believe, that a government, which seems disposed to 
appropriate a vast territory as universal landlord, and to collect, not 
revenue, but rent, can have any other view than to extract from the 
people the utmost portion which they can pay?’ and adds, that ‘ if the 
deadly hand of the tax-gatherer perpetually hover over the land, and 
threaten to grasp that which is not yet called into existence, its 
benumbing influence must be fatal, and the fruits of the earth will 
be stifled in the very germ.’ 

‘The poor Ryots who cultivate farms of from six to twenty-four 
acres, but generally of the smaller kind, requiring only one plough, 
which, with other implements and a team of oxen, costs about 61, 
are compelled to farm not such as they choose, but such as are 
allotted to them; to pay from one-half to two-thirds of their gross 
produce. If they attempt to run away from it, they are brought 
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back and flogged, and forced to work. If after all, they cannot pay 
their quota, Sir Thomas Munro tells you, ‘it must be assessed upon: 
the rest.’ ‘That where a crop is even less than the seed, the peasantry 
should always be made to pay the full rent where they can. And 
that all complaints on the part of the Ryot, ‘should be listened to 
with very great caution.’ ” 
We are desirous of assisting in giving the greatest publicity to 
one of the concluding paragraphs of this important little work. 
“Every friend of India will rejoice to learn, that a Society is 
about to be formed, for improving the conditioa of our fellow sub- 
jects, the natives of the East; and that the first step which it is 
intended to take, is, to gather, from every authentic source, the 
most useful and valuable information upon every topic connected 
with the welfare of India, and to scatter that information over the 
face of the entire country. Such an institution has been long 
wanted, and never more than at the present moment. Such an_ 
Institution, properly supported, and wisely conducted, may be one 
of the greatest blessings to India and the world at large. We know 
not the individual to whom the object of the proposed Society does 
not appeal. It appeals to the abolitionist, for in India there is 
slavery to be abolished,—to the friend of humanity, for iv India 
there is an inconceivable mass of indigence and misery,—to the friend 
of education,—to the friend of religion, for in India ‘gods many,’ of 
a false, polluting, and sanguinary character, have usurped the wor- 
ship of the true God,—to the statesman, politician, and patriot; 
because in the history, government, condition, and prospects of 
India, there is every thing calculated to interest the mind of the 
man who is concerned for the fate of his own or other nations. 
A volume might be filled with evidence that India is, beyond every 
other part of the world, a field to allure the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the artisan, the shipowner, and the capitalist. What is 
before them when they look to India? A safe and certain passage 
—a vast and fertile country—a teeming and willing population— 
varied, costly, and marketable produce—a people whose wants 
might give employment to every starving and dissatisfied labourer 
in every part of Great Britain—a commerce between different por- 
tions of the British dominions, which may be carried on to an indefi- 
nite extent, and which, while it raises and relieves the myriads of 
‘the East, will occupy the hands and replenish the pockets of all 
classes in this country, and at the same time be rapidly dissolving 
the fetter of the slave; and starving from the shores of Africa and. 
America, the miscreant man-thief who drives his horrid trade, under 
the commission furnished him (oh shame!) by Christian countries.” 
The following are the names of the Provisional Committee and its 
officers, for bettering the condition of our fellow subjects, the 
natives. of British India. 
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TEXAS, 


The doings of certain vagabonds, who are now occupying the fine 
district of Texas, and are striving to erect it into a Slave State, were 
noticed at page 199 of our second volume; to this we beg to refer 
our readers, as also to page 349 of the same volume, where the 
subject isagain noticed, with large quotations from the manly and pow- 
erful speech of the Hon. John Quinsey Adams in Congress. The 
following remarks on the same subject, are given from the British 
Emancipator under date of 17th of July, 1839. 

‘The American papers inform us that strenuous efforts are ma- 
king by the Texians to obtain the recognition of their independence 
by the European powers. Mr. Henperson is in England for this 
purpose, and is immediately to be assisted by General Hamirton ; 
and these negotiators, under favour of Mr. Paxrenuam, the British 
Agent in Texas, who has made a report highly favourable to their 
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object, expect to succeed in a few months! This is bad news for 
the cause of humanity and freedom. It is never to be forgotten 
that slavery is abolished in Mexico, while in Texas slavery already 
exists in fact, and will no doubt be legalised, as ‘a poMEsTIC INSTI- 
TUTION |’ as soon asthey dare. It is as a slave market that the 
Americans have been coveting it, and it will answer their purpose 
as weil in this respect, if it be an independent state admitting slavery. 
The independence of Texas is a most interesting question, therefore, 
and the recognition of it a most responsible step for the British 
Government. It sounds like liberty, but its substance is oppression. 
To rend Texas from Mexico, is to consign untold millions of our 
fellow creatures to cruel bondage, and open a new and immense 
slave mart, to which the children of desolated and bleeding Africa 
are already carried by thousands, and by thousands more the home- 
bred slaves of the land of liberty, called by her own Cuannine ‘ the 
Scorn of the Nations!’ Willthe Government of Great Britain sanction 
this? We hope never! To recognise the independence of Texas, 
without making it an essential condition that slavery should be 
absolutely and for ever prohibited in it, would be to do more to 
foster the slave trade than British feets and treaties ever have done, 
or ever will do.” 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE OBERLIN INSTITUTE, IN AID OF THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The Institution on behalf of which the present application is made, 
is situated in the northern part of Ohio, near the head of the great 
valley of the Mississippi. It has a Charter with University privi- 
leges, and originated in the following circumstances. 

The students at Lane Seminary, (a Theological College,) at Cin- 
cinnatti, in Ohio, having become interested in the Abolition contro- 
versy, held a protracted discussion among themselves on the subject, 
and after three days solemn debate, came to a resolution condemna- 
tory of Slavery as incompatible with the spirit and precepts of 
Christianity. They formed an Abolition Society, and took means 
to acquaint themselves more thoroughly with the real nature of the 
slave system, and of the obligations which devolved on them in 
relation to it. ‘These measures gave great offence to the heads of 
the College, who authoritatively interposed to prevent any further 
discussion of the subject. The young men were prohibited from 
making it the topic of conversation, and on remonstrance, were given 
to understand that their continuance in the Seminary was dependent 
on their yielding an unqualified submission to this injunction, The 
heads of the College were positive, and it was left for the students 
either to sacrifice their duty to God and remain; or to maintain it 
and leave. They nobly chose the latter, and the result was that about 
forty of the most pious and talented of these young men were thus 
compelled to quit Lane Seminary. Such a body of young men who 
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so conscientiously maintained their principles at the expense of their 
prospects in life, was hailed with joy by the abolitionists, for it at 
once supplied them with a number of most zealous advocates. 

It now became necessary to establish an Institution, in which the 
rights of conscience and of the christian religion should be maintained, 
and in which the coloured person could be taught, and where he 
would be in all respects treated as a man and a brother. 

A tract of 500 acres, in the midst of a forest, was obtained; and 
thither this noble band repaired, and commenced cutting down the 
timber and clearing the land; and so ardent were they in this cause, 
that they freely submitted to all the hardships incident to these new 
circumstances, and persevered in their labour during the Winter season. 

Thus commenced the present Institution, which consists of a brick 
building 111 feet long, and 42 feet wide ; containing ninety-two rooms, 
including a hall and a library, with nine other buildings chiefly of 
wood, and abarn. There are about 200 acres of land partially cleared, 
and brought into cultivation. A practical farmer superintends the 
cultivation; the labour is performed by the students for the sup-- 
port, maintenance, and general good of the Institution. 

In all its features this Institution is opposed to Slavery; and is a 
practical and standing exhibition of the great doctrine of immediate. 
emancipation, producing its legitimate and beneficent results; youth 
are admitted to all its privileges, without regard to colour or 
nation, and there is a department for the instruction of females.. It 
is thoroughly evangelical in its spirit and character, is free from all 
sectarian partialities, discards the prejudice of caste in its various 
and disgraceful forms, and has already become a terror to the slave: 
holder, anda shield and a solace to the victim of the white man’s. 
tyranny. By uniting the youth of all colours in the same course of. 
academical training, it furnishes a practical method of elevating the 
African race, of abolishing the tyranny of caste, and of opening an, 
effectual door through which the black and the free-coloured man 
may attain the rights of citizenship, and the blessings of a quiet and 
protected home. It comprises a Preparatory Collegiate and Theo- 
jogical Department, and at present numbers above 450 students with 
twenty six professors and teachers. This Institution is the great 
nursery of teachers for the coloured people in the United States and, 
Canada; inthe latter of which are 10,000 refugees from American 
bondage. It is an admirable school for the training of Anti-Slavery, 
lecturers and preachers,—a class of men long demanded, and now 
called for more urgently than ever by the state of the Abolition 
controversy, and the increasing horrors of the American slave sys- 
tem. Several of the students have already entered on this arduous © 
and self-denying field of labour, others are Jooking forward to the 
same holy calling. ‘Twelve have gone to the West Indies as mission- 
aries and teachers of the emancipated negroes, ten are on their way 
to the oppressed aborigines in the Western parts of America, and 
twenty are engaged among the coloured fugitives in Canada. 
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During the annual vacations, the students and professors have 
traversed extensively the states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
the western parts of New York and Pennsylvania. Wherever they 
have gone, drooping liberty has revived and gained strength. 

With the noble exception of the Oneida Institute in the state of 
New York, which in the midst of persecution has stood erect and 
pre-eminently true to the slave, mighty in its free testimony and 
terrible to the oppressor, the Institution of Oberlin is the only one 
in the United States in which the black and coloured student finds a 
home, where heis fully and joyfully regarded as aman and a brother. 

The stand which has been taken at Oberlin against Slavery,'and 
the prejudice respecting colour, has excited, not only the bitter 
hostility of the upholders of Slavery, but also of a large proportion 
of the professing church. Another cause of offence is, that at this 
Institution a plan of daily manual labour is adopted, shared in alike 
by the white as well as the coloured man. ‘The founders of this 
Institution consider this plan most important to the health, industry, 
energetic habits, independence of character, good morals, and econ- 
omy of the students. 

It would be injustice to the professors of this Institution, not to 
mention the sacrifices they have generously made, and the hardships 
they have borne in this cause. There is no Institution in the United 
States with the same number of instructors, whose professors are 
men of more eminent ability; and yet these men, whose qualifica- 
tions might command the highest salaries, are supporting themselves 
and their families upon a very humble income; and, since the 
commercial distress which fell so heavily about three years since on 
many of its most able supporters, the professors have been obliged 
to employ the vacations in labour, to provide food and clothing for 
their families. 

The necessities of the Institution are now so pressing, that its 
operations must inevitably cease, if effectual relief be not speedily 
afforded. The professors, their families, and the students, have often 
been reduced to such straits, even for their daily food, that from 
week to week they have not known from whence the next providen- 
tial supply would come. Thus far, through the kind care of Him 
whose eyes are over all his works, when to human view the last 
resource was cut off, and no earthly alternative remained, their daily 
wants have been supplied, and their hearts strengthened, to wait in the 
patience of hope, and to look to God for a like supply on the morrow. 

Towards the support of the Oberlin Institute, the abolitionists of 
America have contributed with their accustomed liberality. Sixty- 
five thousand dollars (£13,000) were subscribed to establish this 
Institution; but, owing to the fire in New York, and the commercial 
distress which has since been experienced in the United States, 
many who three years since were wealthy, are now reduced in their 
circumstances, and have become unable to fulfil their engagements 
to this Institution. Few of the abolitionists are wealthy, and the 
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demand for funds to sustain the general operations of their Anti- 
Slavery Society, presses heavily upon them. It is difficult for the 
friends of the Negro in Great Britain, to form any adequate concep- 
tion of the pecuniary pressure which rests on the American aboli- 
tionists. Opposed by the great majority of their countrymen, and 
denounced—disgracefully denounced by many of the churches of 
the land, they have been called to pecuniary sacrifices, such as 
modern times have rarely witnessed, and to which nothing could 
have prompted them but a solemn conviction of duty towards God 
and their fellow men. “To their power, yea, and beyond their 
power, they were willifg of themselves,” and their acts will stand 
out in the history of a progressive benevolence, as a pattern for the 
church’s imitation. 

It is under these circumstances, that the friends of the Oberlin 
Institute apply to the philanthropists and Christians of Great Britain. 
So long as they were able to sustain its operations themselves, they 
willingly did so, but the failure of their means now obliges them to 
make an appeal to their British brethren, which for the honour of 
our country and the good of an oppressed and suffering race, we 
trust will be liberally responded to. The Institute is already in 
debt, and the sum owing bears a high rate of interest. The profes- 
sors and their families have long been reduced to the greatest straits, 
and must soon, though in deep bitterness of heart, relinquish their 
stations, unless God in his providence raises them help. 

_ A deputation consisting of Joun Keer and Wit1iam Dawes, is 
now in this country, for the purpose of bringing the claims of the 
Institution before the benevolent. They are affectionately com- 
mended to our confidence, prayers, sympathies, and benefaction in 
a document signed by thirty-four persons, who are among the 
leading abolitionists of the United States, and who thus write in 
the document transmitted by the Deputation. 

“From our knowledge of the professors at Oberlin, of the spirit 
that pervades the Institution, and of the mighty influence, young as 
it is, which it is already putting forth, we feel solemnly moved by 
duty, and sweetly constrained by love to the truth, and honour for 
its faithful avowal, to give our emphatic testimony in favour of the 
Oberlin Institute. We believe it to be accomplishing more for free- 
dom of thought, speech, and conscience, more for the great cause of 
human liberty and equal rights, the annihilation of prejudice and 
caste in every form—more to honour God, to exalt his Truth, and 
to purify a corrupt church and ministry, than any other Institution 
in the United States.” 


AMERICAN SLAVERY AS IT IS. Testimony of a Thousand witnesses.. 
New York, Published by the American Anti-Slavery Society, 1839. 


We were well aware that in the United States of North America 
there exists a large body of those Christian characters, who consti- 
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tute the salt of the earth, and we rejoice to find that they are 
*‘up and doing.” But oh the population in many places, among 
whom they are doomed to work! not consisting now, as formerly, 
when Pennsylvania was founded by William Penn, of a preponderance 
of pious characters, who, having been persecuted for conscience 
sake, abandoned their native country to enjoy one of the dearest 
privileges of man, namely, to worship their Creator without any inter- 
ference from the Government; but North America has now become the 
receptacle of a fearful proportion of the scum of the earth, of persons 
without any religious principle or feeling, who are ready to lay their 
hands upon all they can appropriate to themselves, as far as the laws 
will permit them; or as they may be enabled to evade the laws: be- 
tween this class and the virtuous part of the population, there is an 
awful struggle. Ifthe former party should unhappily prevail, their 
influence in the election of officers in the State, may produce con- 
sequences the most dreadful. 

The work consists of 224 pages, large octavo, closely printed: it is 
an indictment against the people of the sLAvE HOLDING stares of North 
America, of a most dreadful character; it is supported by well 
attested facts, big with horror, and these facts are not few or rare, 
but brought before the reader in terrible profusion, and proved by 
a cloud of witnesses. Common murder by shooting or stabbing, 
drowning or hanging, is as nothing compared with roasting to death 
by a slow fire, or deliberately chopping off the limbs of a living man, 
and throwing them one after another into a large fire made for the 
purpose, while the poor sufferer in his anguish, begged that his master 
would have the mercy to attack a more vital part: and when all 
was over, and the murder consummated, the monster declared that 
‘he had never enjoyed himself at a ball so well, as he had enjoyed 
himself that night.” See under the head puntsuMENTs, page 93. 

In this volume we have melancholy proofs of the morally 
pestilential atmosphere of those doleful regions, the slave holding 
states. Persons of known humanity and even piety coming into them, 
have in the course of two or three years imbibed the spirit of the 
country ; and with their own hands perpetrated cruelties which they 
would formerly have shuddered to hear, or read of. It is also worthy 
of remark, that in these states the rage for cockfighting, raceing, &c. 
is most prevalent. 

There is a close correspondence in the tone of feeling, among all 
slave holders; the language that ‘my slave is my property, and no 
one has a right to interfere with my property,” is not peculiar to 
the slave holder of North America; the same language has been 
most impudently and contumaciously held by the Colonial Assembly 
of Jamaica, as may be seen in the article just published in the Edin- 
burgh Review, entitled “The Jamaica Question.” We have not 
time or space to make quotations from this book of horrors, but 


hope that it will be widely circulated in every city and town of the 
United States of North America. 
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CHINA—-FURTHER PROCEEDINGS RESPECTING OPIUM. 


Private letters by the overland mail from China and India, dated 
June 8rd from Bombay, and April 6th from Canton, have come 
to hand, and confirm fully the reports which were circulated a few 
days since, when the East India Company received dispatches, re~ 
specting the conduct of the Chinese authorities towards the British re- 
sidents, and the complete suppression of the opiumtrade. There are 
not, however, many letters on this occasion, as they have come by way 
of the Euphrates, which is a route not generally approved, and there- 
fore the advices are not so voluminous as could have been wished. 
The details, however, which we furnished on the occasion alluded to, 
are generally confirmed. ‘The whole commerce of China with for- 
eigners had been suspended, their residences surrounded by a mili- 
tary guard, and all ingress of food and water denied, under the direc- 
tion of a special commissioner from the court at Pekin, with the 
view of putting an effectual stoppage to the opium trade; and the 
restraint on them was not removed until all the opium in the port, 
amounting to 20,283 chests, was surrendered to the Chinese author- 
ities. The greatest alarm, of course, prevailed. ‘The celerity 
with which the proceedings have been conducted,” says a correspon= 
dent, ‘* the decision which marks its termination, and the magnitude 
of the measure, cut off as it has in one moment, and by a single 
stroke of policy, the vast sum of four millions sterling from the 
trade and resources of a great nation, invest the transaction with a 
character which has no parallel in the history of commerce.” View- 
ing the matter in all its bearings, it is certainly one of the utmost 
importance to the commercial interests both of India and England, 
for it will necessarily affect the former most materially, both in its 
export and import trade, bringing about perhaps a crisis in the 
speculative means of the country, and occasioning some distress 
amongst the shipping interests, as of course all the vessels, which 
indeed are many, now engaged in the opium trade, will be completely 
thrown out of employment. ‘ The opium trade,” continues a corres- 
’ pondent, “ involves an amount of about four hundred lacs of rupees 
annually, (£4,000,000 sterling)—much of the floating speculative 
capital of Bengal, Bombay, and China was invested in its operations, 
and the company drew annually aclear revenue from the monopoly of 
nearly two hundred lacs of rupees (2,000,000 sterling.) The sup- 
pression of the trace will therefore affect these interests respectively. 
It likewise to a considerable degree afforded funds in China for the 
annual tea provision, and thus the stoppage of the supply will 
necessarily embarrass the home trade, particularly as no substitution 
of produce or manufacture, short of bullion or coin, can provide for 
the deficiency, and also press heavily, especially in the current year, 
on the home revenue.” 
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TEMPERANCE—CHINA AND ENGLAND. 


By the late accounts from China, we learn that British merchants 
‘engaged in the opium trade have been imprisoned by order of the 
‘Chinese authorities. This treatment may seem harsh, but it cannot 
with justice be complained against. The Chinese Government sees 
that the use of opium is injurious to the health and morals of the 
people, and therefore all traffic in the injurious article is prohibited ; 
and when it is discovered that the laws are set at nought by clan- 
destine trading, those engaged in it ‘are rigorously dealt with. No 
one, we say, can with justice blame the Chinese Government in its 
determination to put down a traffic which is ruinous to the health 
and morals of the people. Could the British Government not take 
a useful lesson from the Chinese book ? Is there no traffic pursued in 
this country, legally and illicitly, which is injurious to the “ health 
and morals of the people?” Let the records of the parliamentary 
committee—let the testimony of Temperance Heralds—let the evils 
of intemperance, which every man has seen, and knows, answer the 
question. ‘Temperance societies are doing good, by circulating 
knowledge, and holding forth the influence of good example in the 
~* walk and conversation’ of their members; but it 1s up-hill work 
to struggle against a trade licensed by government. We sometimes 
ridicule the assumption of China of “The Cerestiat Empire,” but 
In this respect—in the rigorous removal of the causes of impurity of 
morals and destruction of health—whether does China or Britain bet- 
ter deserve the epithet? Does the latter not rather merit righteous 
rebuke for sanctioning, for the sake of a little revenue, the conver- 
sion of immense quantities of nutritious food into a river, which 
scatters its pestilential streams through the land to the bodily and 
mental injury of the people.-—Downpatrick Recorder. 


PROTESTANT COMMUNITY IN BAVARIA. 


The following particulars respecting a poor Protestant Community 
in Bavaria, have been furnished by Samuel Elsner of Berlin, who is 
much interested on their behalf. 

In Franconia in the kingdom of Bavaria, are four small places, 
Unteraltenbernheim, Hechelbach, Lembach, and Wimmelbach, 
whose inhabitants are chiefly Protestants. Their number is about 
368, with 68 school children. This community was formed imme- 
diately after the reformation, and until the year 1594 they had 
evangelical worship in the church at Unteraltenbernheim. But 
under the dominion of Germany, to which these places belonged, 
this liberty was gradually withdrawn from them, a Catholie school 
was erected at Unteraltenbernheim, and the church given to a 
Catholic pastor. Since that time the Protestants have been obliged 
to send their children to the Catholic school, and their religious wor- 
ship there being dene away with, they had to go to a distance to 
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attend a Protestant church. The children received no other religi- 
ous instruction than from their parents, and, during a few weeks 
before their confirmation, from a neighbouring clergyman. All 
were without a pastor; and although those who were young and 
strong could sometimes attend a Protestant place of worship, yet 
the weaker were obliged to forego this privilege, as well as other 
rites of their church. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances the flock maintained their 
attachment to the church, and anxiously wished for a pastor who 
would declare amongst them the word of the Lord. ‘Their desire to 
have their children rejigiously instructed increased: for a hundred 
years this desire was only as a spark, but at length it kindled into 
aflame. No toil appeared too arduous, no exertion too difficult, no 
sacrifice too great to accomplish the object. 

For ten years the Protestants hoped that they might have shared 
the place of worship with their Catholic brethren, with whom they 
had always lived in the greatest harmony and peace, but the request 
was denied to them, although they would have agreed to all the 
conditions. Indeed, from this time every possible difficulty was 
placed in their way; even the burying-ground was taken from them, 
and all their old rights and privileges were disputed. 

All this, however, did not take away the desire which the Lord 
himself had awakened, Although the members of this body were 
for the most part very poor, and possessed but little property, yet 
each one laid down as much as he was able, until a capital was raised 
of 2,279 florins. Permission was obtained to build a Protestant 
chapel, and fellow believers both far and near, particularly at 
Nurenburg and Firth, touched with the piety of this little company, 
contributed, unasked, to the funds; thus their place of worship, 
which was constructed out of an old dwelling house, was soon com- 
pleted. In 1833 the Royal Consistory granted them a vicar, to 
whom was consigned the oversight of all ecclesiastical concerns; 
and the Government also committed to him the charge of school 
instruction, with the help of an elementary teacher. 

Thus far, under the blessing of God, this pious work has suc- 
ceeded; but heavy burdens still remain upon these poor people. 
They will be obliged, out of their small means, to provide a salary 
for their vicar and school master, to pay the rent of the chapel, to 
erect a dwelling house for their minister, and a school house, and 
perhaps in time they may have to pay heavy law expenses to secure 
their property. 

If the Divine sentence, ‘“* Ye have the poor with you always, and 
whensoever ye will, ye may do them good,” (Mark xiv. 7.) should 
induce any person to offer a gift of love to this poor Protestant 
community, (to which Theophilus Wagner is appointed pastor) 
Samuel Elsner, bookseller of Berlin, offers to receive and forward it. 
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We are here presented with a great number of important facts’ 
relative to these islands, which at the present time, and under the 
present circumstances of that interesting country, will be found of 
great value. ‘The writer had been long resident in those parts of 
the world; and from his standing in society, and as a minister of 
religion, he may be expected to have no other motive in view, than 
the interests of humanity and the welfare of his country. 

The establishment of our two penal colonies, Sydney in New 
South Wales, and Hobarton in Van Dieman’s Land, has proved 
the heaviest curse that could have fallen upon the poor Aborigines. 
Convict stockmen, even in our colonies, have been guilty of acts of 
Savage atrocity, scarcely conceivable of any thing short of devils 
incarnate. ‘The facts proved on the late trial at or near Sydney, 
New South Wales, exhibit something of a parallel with the horrify- 
ing transactions, quoted at page 125 in our last number, as perpe- 
trated in one of the slave-holding states of North America. In the 
neighbourhood of Sydney convict stockmen seized upon defenceless, 
unsuspecting natives, who had been living among them,—tied them 
together, men, women and children,—then marched them to a 
neighbouring wood,—cruelly massacred them all,—made an enor- 
mous fire of wood, and partially consumed their bodies. These 
wretches were tried before a jury; but such was the dreadfully 
demoralized state of public feeling, that when the prisoners were 
called upon one by one, and pronounced not guilty ; when the last 
‘name was responded to by the foreman, in answer to the usual 
question, guilty or not guilty, the crowd in the court could with 
difficulty be prevented from cheering. The attorney-general then 
rose and said, ‘“ Your honour, I request that the prisoners may be 
remanded ; on Saturday I will be ready with another indictment.” 
An evident disposition to hiss was manifested on this request being 
made, which the chief justice called upon the sheriff to suppress, 
and it was suppressed accordingly. 

A convict bushranger in Van Dieman’s Land, who was hanged 
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a few years ago for crimes committed against the Hwropean inhabi- 
tants of the country, confessed, when under sentence of death, that 
he had actually been in the habit of shooting the Black natives to 
feed his dogs! Speaking of the extinction of the Aborigines of Van 
Dieman’s Land, at page 110 our author says: 

“We are accustomed to talk, my Lord, with virtuous indignation 
and abhorrence, of the brutal atrocities of Cortez and Pizarro, and 
of the gaol-gang of Spanish ruffians that followed these bandit 
chiefs in Mexico and Peru; but we forget that even in the nine- 
teenth century, we have ourselves, as a civilized and colonizing 
nation, been acting over again the same bloody tragedy on a different 
field. Why, my Lord, it has only taken the same period of time— 
about thirty short years—to exterminate the Aborigines of Van 
Dieman’s Land, under the mild sway of Britain, that it took to 
exterminate the Aborigines of Hispaniola, under the iron rod of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Within the last twenty years there were 
four different nations of Aborigines, each speaking a language of 
its own, in the island of Van Dieman’s Land; but for several years 
past there has not been a single native on that island.” He says 
further, when speaking of some of the natives who had been instruc- 
ted, and shewn great proficiency in Psalmody, “These are the 
people whom the ‘colonists of that island have been shooting down 
like wild beasts, for twenty years past. A spot was pointed out 
to me a few years ago in the interior of the island, where seven- 
teen of them had been shot at one time in cold blood. They had 
been bathing in the heat of a Summer’s day, in the deep pool of a 
river in a sequestered and romantic glen, when they were suddenly 
surprised by a party of armed colonists who had secured the passes; 
and I believe not one of them was left to tell the tale.” 

The same inhuman disposition to exterminate the’ natives, has 
been exhibited for many years past by the Boors and others at the 
Cape of Good Hope; and we fear these wretches will be encour- 
aged, by the success of their intrigues in certain quarters, to prevent 
the return of the Hottentots’ friend, Captain Stockenstrom. We 
are grieved to find that on account of representations from the 
Cape, the Government is to be conferred on another. The impor- 
tant services of Stockenstrom, in protecting the Aborigines of South 
Africa, and mainly contributing to all the ameliorations that have of 
Jate been obtained, will, however, intitle him to a high station among 
the friends of mankind, with whom he will be an object of lasting 
esteem; while the names of some others, who have ruled at the 
Cape, and exerted a powerful interest at home ina sinister direction, 
will be remembered with feelings of abhorrence. If the Aborigines 
shall continue to be treated as they have been, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the probability of another Cafire war; and it seems as if 
that was looked for at the Cape, when they object to such a civil 
Governor as Captain Stockenstrom, and are clamorous for a military 
one. We have one consolation, however, under our disappointment, 
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that the Colonial Department is now, by recent changes, committed 
to the care of Lord John Russell, in whose firmness of purpose, 
humanity, and high. principles, we have the greatest confidence. 

The account given by our author of the demoralization of the 
natives in the Bay of Islands, by the crews of vessels, English, 
American, and French, confirms the report of Daniel Wheeler and 
other voyagers. He says, page 9, “In the village of Kororadika, 
adjoining the outer anchorage ground in the Bay.of Islands, I ob- 
served three or four public-houses of the vilest character, close to 
the native village in that part of the Bay; the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of which are: thus exposed, without hope of escape, to the 
worst possible influence and example: while at the mouth of the 
Kauakaua River, near the inner anchorage ground, I also ob- 
served a group of English public-houses of the most infamous 
description, close to another native Pa, or fortified village ; which, 
during a late war in the island, contained upwards of fifteen hundred 
fighting men, besides women and children.” 

The statements of our author, of the manner in which the Abo- 
rigines of New Zealand have been cheated out of their land, are 
very distressing, and show the absolute necessity of an interference 
of some strong Government, to counteract the ruinous proceedings 
now going on. It is said at page 13 :—‘‘ The unexpected and truly 
splendid results of the land-selling and immigration system in New 
South Wales, very speedily called into existence a class of persons 
in that Colony who were known by the name of Land Sharks, and 
who made it their business to attend all Government sales of land, 
for the purpose of jobbing in the article, and especially of extorting 
money from newly-arrived immigrants, or other bond fide intending 
purchasers of land, by pretending that they were desirous of pur- 
chasing the very lands which the latter had selected, and threatening 
to bid them up to an exorbitant price for their selections, unless 
they were paid a certain amount of hush-money. Now, as persons 
of this class have not only been enabled to ascertain the real value 
of waste land in the colonies of New South Wales, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and Southern Australia, through the working of the admirable 
system now in operation for the disposal of such land in these Colo- 
mies, but have been somewhat cramped and counteracted of late in 
their nefarious operations by the judicious regulations of the Local 
Governments in these settlements; they have turned their eyes all 
at once to New Zealand, where there is no minimum price of land 
established under the sanction of any Government, and where ex- 
tensive tracts of the first quality can at present be purchased from 
the ignorant and deluded natives for the merest trifle. In this way, 
tracts of eligible land, of sufficient extent to constitute whole earl- 
doms in England, have already been acquired in New Zealand, by 
the merest adventurers,;—by men who had arrived in that island 
without a shilling in their pockets, but who had had influence enough 
to obtain credit for a few English muskets, a few barrels of gunpow- 
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der, a few bundles of slops, or a few kegs of rum or tobacco in 
Sydney or Hobarton. And thus, my Lord, after being despoiled 
of their pigs and potatoes, and their other articles of native produce, 
in pretended barter for the veriest trifles, the poor natives, who, 
your Lordship and the British public have been told again and again, 
are capable of establishing a regular Government of their own, are, 
at length, wheedled out of their land,—their only remaining pos- 
session,—and reduced at once toa state of hopeless poverty and 
moral degradation. One of the most extensive purchasers of land 
in New Zealand, at the period of my visit to the Bay of Islands, in 
January last, was a person of the name of White, who had formerly 
been a Wesleyan missionary at Hokianga, on the west coast, but 
had been dismissed from his society for immorality. This reputable 
individual is now a merchant of the highest caste, and one of the 
largest proprietors of land, (purchased, of course, in the way I have 
mentioned,) at the Hokianga and Kaiparra rivers in New Zealand.” 

The conduct of the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, 
in purchasing large tracts of land of the natives for the veriest trifle, 
is severely but most justly reprobated. ‘Their names and the cir- 
cumstances of the case are detailed at from page 26 to 40. 

** One of their lay missionaries from New South Wales, bought 
a large tract of eligible land from the natives, having a frontage of 
from four to five miles on one of the navigable rivers in the Bay 
of Islands, for two check shirts, and an iron pot. Another of them, 
who was merely a journeyman coachmaker, in the village of Para- 
matta, New South Wales, and who was engaged as a lay missionary 
for New Zealand, purchased from the natives a tract of land to the 
northward of the River Thames, having a frontage of from thirty-five 
to forty miles, on the east coast of the island towards the Pacific 
Ocean. I could not learn how far back from the sea it goes, or 
what the valuable conséderation had been for this princely estate.” 

Most of these missionaries, it appears, had possessed themselves 
of large estates in the manner described. Having said thus much 
of the Church missionaries, we shall quote the following paragraph 
at page 39 :— 

“For every acre of land belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society, as a corporate body, in New Zealand, I am confident, my 
Lord, that the full price has been paid. And as that price was, at 
the suggestion of the late Rev. Samuel Marsden, the Society’s agent 
in New South Wales, principally paid in cattle, sheep, and horses 
from that colony; and as Mr. Marsden himself was long famous for 
one of the best breeds of horned cattle in New South Wales,—the 
Marsden breed,—there can be no doubt whatever that the whole 
transaction, as far as the Society and Mr. Marsden were concerned, 
was characterized by honesty and fair dealing.” 

The Wesleyan mission is stated to be in a prosperous state, and 
this is ascribed by our author “in no small degree to the fact, that 
the Wesleyan missionaries are strictly prohibited, by the fundamental 
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laws and constitution of their society, from acquiring property of 
any kind, whether in land or in agricultural stock, at their mission- 
ary stations.” 7 

“The right of the British Government to colonize, acquired by the 
discoveries of Capt. Cook in 1770 and 1775, most certainly gives 
Her Majesty no right whatever to occupy a single inch of terri- 
tory of New Zealand, except on such terms as its native inhabitants 
shall accede to: in other words, it merely gives Her Majesty the right 
of pre-emption from the natives. That important right, however, 
neither Her Majesty, nor any of her royal predecessors, has yet 
renounced in any way; and as it isa right clearly available, not 
merely against all European foreigners, but against all Her Majes- 
ty’s own subjects, it follows unquestionably that whoever has 
purchased land from the natives in New Zealand, has done so at his 
own risk—has done so in defiance of Her Majesty’s right of pre- 
emption; nay, has done so in the face of his late Majesty, King 
George III’s virtual protest against all such purchases in his 
commission to his first Captain General of New South Wales. 

“A few years ago, when a few adventurers from Van Dieman’s 
Land crossed over to the South coast of New Holland, and dis- 
covered a splendid country, which is now rapidly settling, in the 
neighbourhood of Port Phillip, they negociated for the purchase of 
vast tracts of land for a mere trifle from the black natives. The 
deeds were drawn up in due form; the natives having appended 
their respective marks with all the customary formalities of English 
Jaw: and certain lawyers in Van Dieman’s Land, who, it was. 
alleged, were concerned inthe speculation, pronounced them valid. 
But the Imperial Government, insisting on his late Majesty’s right 
of pre-emption, or, in other words, of treating exclusively with the 
natives for their land, very properly disallowed the whole transac-. 
tion, and the native deeds were consequently held null and void. 

“Now, I conceive, my Lord, that the case of all purchases of 
land from the natives of New Zealand is a case precisely similar ; 
and the interests of humanity, as well as of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment generally, demand that Her Majesty shall not suffer the Royal 
prerogative to be invaded by individual and unwarranted speculation 
in that island, any more than it was allowed to be invaded in a 
similar manner on the South coast of New Holland. By maintaining 
the Royal prerogative in the case of New Zealand, as it was main- 
tained at Port Phillip, Her Majesty will reserve to herself the 
salutary and important right of revising every alleged purchase of 
land in that island—will retain the power of confirming honest men 
in their possessions, and of obliging persons of a different description 
to restore to the natives, or to the Government on their behalf, the 
land they have acquired dishonestly—and will thus establish a 
precedent of most beneficial operation for the Aborigines of every 
uncivilized country in the South Seas having relations. with British. 
subjects in all time coming.” 
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The climate of New Zealand is thus spoken of at page 54. ‘ The 
climate of New Zealand is decidedly one of the finest in the world— 
like that of Italy and the South of France towards the north, and 
like that of England and the South of Scotland towards the south ; 
the winter, however, being milder than that of great Britain. I was 
particularly struck with the glow of health exhibited on the cheeks 
of the children of Europeans at the Bay of Islands, compared with 
the pale faces of children of the same age at Sydney, in much the 
same latitude. It was quite remarkable. At all events the climate 
of New Zealand is undeniably superior to that of New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land in one most important particular, viz., in 
being free from droughts and hot winds; its insular character, its 
chain of lofty mountains running from north to south along the 
whole extent of the islands, and its distance from any large continent, 
ensuring it a constant and copious supply of rain. Indeed this most 
favourable circumstance renders New Zealand decidedly more 
eligible for the settlement of industrious families of the humbler 
classes, intending to earn their subsistence by the cultivation of the 
soil, than either of these two great pastoral colonies; for there has 
never yet been a crop lost in New Zealand from want of rain, which, 
I am sorry to say, is not the case in New South Wales.” 

Our author in strong terms at page 99, points out mischiefs that 
arise from all attempts to introduce politics, ecclesiastical systems, 
clergy revenues, &c., in our colonies, which are equally opposed to 
the principles of religious liberty and of sound policy. At page 
100 he says: “It is already the avowed opinion of some of the 
ablest financiers of New South Wales, that the system of supporting 
the clergy of all denominations from the Public Treasury of that Co- 
lony, cannot possibly subsist long; and that the salaries allowed under 
the General Church Act of 1836, must either be greatly reduced, 
to enable the country to bear them at all, or entirely withdrawn: 
and this consummation, it is generally supposed, moreover, will be 
greatly accelerated by the establishment and success of the South 
Australian Colony; in which the Government has, with only one 
insignificant exception, which I am given to understand is not likely 
to be permanent, left all religious denominations to shift for them - 
selves.” THIs Is asIr SHOULDBE. It is an unwarrantable interference 
with the rights of conscience, for any Government to compel persons 
to support any form of religion which they do not approve. 

Under the head of Buccaneering extraordinary at Tahiti, an ac- 
count is given of the disgraceful conduct of M. du Petit Thoire, 
captain of La Venus, a sixty gun frigate, who landed on the island, 
and levied a contribution on the Queen of 2000 dollars as a fine for 
her conduct in dismissing two French priests. He commanded 
her to hoist the French flag and salute it with 21 guns, and to 
write a letter of contrition and apology to the King of the French; 
threatening if this was not complied with in 24 hours, he would 
bring his sixty gun frigate to bear on the town of Mataiva, bat- 
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ter it down, and dethrone her. The poor Tahitians had not a 
single dollar in their Treasury; but the money was generously 
advanced by three British subjects, Pritchard, the British Consul, 
Dr, Vaughan, a resident on the island, and Bicknell, the son of a 
missionary. What steps may be taken in consequence of this out- 
rage, remains yet to be seen. Alas! for poor Aborigines, and the 
cause of Christianity ! 

We strongly recommend the perusal of this pamphlet to the 
members of the Aborigines’ Protection Society in particular, and to 
our friends in general. 


’ EFFECTS OF THE LAND TAX IN BRITISH INDIA. 


* We stated in our last number the manner in which the very soil 
in India had been taken from the natives, and farmed out as a 
source of revenue to the East India Company, reducing at least fifty 
millions of the original inhabitants to the state of the poorest of the 
Irish peasantry, under the grinding system of middle-men. There 
is a close parallel between the two cases. The lordly proprietor of 
vast districts receives his revenue from the population through many 
channels, which, unlike tributary streams to the ocean, delivering 
over the full tide, send forward only a part of what is contributed by 
the people; a very large portion being diverted into other channels, 
or absorbed by the way. 

The land tax in India is the great and crying evil; it has con- 
verted once flourishing and happy villages into the abodes of misera- 
ble beggars—it has driven immense tracts of country out of 
cultivation—it has caused whole estates to be sold for less than the 
amount of one year’s taxation. The land owners in Malabar offered 
their estates to the government, on condition of receiving a bare 
subsistence of rice and curry in return. The land tax has debased 
and demoralized the natives; it has prevented the growth of those 
articles, which might be raised to any extent by free labour at 2d. 
a day in British India, which are now obtained by slave labour at a 
cost of at least 1s. 6d. aday. The land tax in India, therefore, 
gives vitality and support to the slavery system, which daily robs 
Africa of a thousand of her children, and dooms six millions 
of the human race to the indescribable horrors of slavery: the proofs 
of these charges are undeniable. 

In 1830, the system of Indian Administration was investigated by 
a Committee of the House of Commons, who, after collecting 
twenty-five volumes of evidence, declared, in reference to the Land 
Tax, that—‘‘ The whole system resolved itself, on the part of the 
public officers, into habitual extortion and injustice, whilst what was 
left to the Ryot, (the cultivator) was little more than what he was 
able to secure by evasion and concealment,” 

From thirty-six to forty millions of the population of India, 
inhabiting the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, cultivate the 
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soil under what is called the permanent settlement of the wise and 
benevolent Lord Cornwallis, made in the year 1793, and which 
fixed in perpetuity the amount which the Zemindar (an individual 
who had previously been a collector of revenue, but who was then 
recognized as landlord,) should pay to the State. After some errors 
of arrangement, in the plan of Lord Cornwallis, had been remedied, 
it was found to work well; and having been now tried for forty-six 
years, the results have proved the value and necessity of fixing per- 
manently and unalierably the amount of tax payable to the Govern- 
ment, 

This once known, the proprietor turns his attention to the 
improvement of his estate, assured that all he can realize beyond the 
claim of the State, will be a certain profit of which he cannot be 
deprived. 

The condition of those districts not included within the limits of 

the permanent settlement, and which contain the larger part of the 
population, is thus described by the Hon. F. J. Shore, one of the 
Company’s chief collectors :—“ Every district has been like an apple 
in a cyder press, while the collector turns the screw, and when he 
has squeezed it to the extent of his power, makes over the handle to 
another, and be to a third; and so on. A collector is in various 
ways made to feel that his reputation and prospects depend upon his 
realizing a large revenue; and that a recommendation for a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the assessment is only considered in the light 
of a register of his own inefficiency.” 

The system generally prevalent in these districts, is that known 
by the name of the Rrorwar System. 

« [he following extracts will convey some idea of its nature and 
effects. The first is from the pen of John Crawfurd, Esq., late 
Governor of Sincapore :— 

“From the ploughing of the land to the reaping of the crop, a 
constant system of surveillance is pursued by the revenue ofticers. 
When the peasant’s crop fails, or is defective, remissions of tax are 
made; when it is unusually abundant, an increase is made to his 
assessment. When the crop of one inhabitant of a village fails, his 
neighbours are required to make good the deficiency ; and when the 
crops of a whole village fail, or are defective, the neighbouring ones 
are required to make up the difference to the State. ‘The estimate 
proportion of the gross produce of the soil, taken as tax by the 
Government under this system is, according to its advocates, forty- 
five parts in a hundred, being a good deal more than double what is 
supposed to be the usual proportion constituting the average rent of 
the landlord in England. As to the cultivator, who is admitted to 
be at once, labourer, farmer, and proprietor, his average share of the 
gross produce is stated to be generally FROM FIVE TO SIX IN. A 
HUNDRED, Or in other words, he receives as rent very little more than 
one half of what the clergy of England receive as tithe.” 

This tax is demanded 1N monny, which greatly aggravates the 
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burden on the Ryot ; the definite assessment in produce and in kind, 
which the people had from time immemorial been accustomed to pay, 
being under this system converted intoa fixed annual maximum money 
assessment. 

It would be difficult to conceive any thing more fatal to the pros- 
perity of a people, than a direct tax upon the land, which avowedly 
absorbs its whole net produce—making, at the same time, the good 
and industrious Ryot responsible for the idle defaulter, nor can any 
thing be more cruelly oppressive than to demand this tax in money, in 
a country where it is the general practice of the inhabitants to barter 
their different productions for the supply of their common wants. A 
specimen of the effects of this system, as every day witnessed in 
one part or another of India, is furnished by Mr. Shore. 

“Perhaps some of my Indian readers may recollect in a village or 
country town in England, the excitement produced by the event of 
any poor man having his goods seized for rent; the sympathy uni- 
versally felt for the sufferer, even though his own misconduct may 
have been the cause of his ruin; and the general indignation against 
the hard-hearted landlord. Yet here, hundreds and thousands are 
fleeced of every thing, whilst scarce an expression of pity is uttered 
by the English community. Young men in charge of the revenue 
talk with the utmost sang froid, of attaching estates by hundreds, 
with a view to their sale; and even the phrase, ‘The district is 
almost ruined,’ is constantly made use of, without causing any 
feelings of abhorrence. It may certainly be said in excuse, that 
habit reconciles us to almost any thing. Does the sun of India dry 
up our sympathies, that in this country there is no one to stand forth 
as the poor man’s friend? We may form some idea of the effect of 
our revenue system, in the valuation of lands, ordered by Govern- 
ment, in suits for estates, with a view to rate the fees for stamps 
and lawyers. In the Upper Provinces, the land is to be valued at the 
rate of one year’s rents; where the permanent settlement exists, at 
three years; and in rent-free estates, at eighteen years. What 
would be thought in England of a system of government which 
should reduce the value of land to one year’s purchase, at which price 
even few purchasers were to be found ?” 

The following illustration, furnished by the late John Fullerton, 
Esq., a member of the Madras Government, under which the Ryot- 
war system has been carried to its highest state of perfection, will 
render its operation still more intelligible to the English reader. 

**Imagine the whole landed interest—that is, all the landlords of 
Great Britain, and even the capital farmers, at once swept away from 
off the face of the earth; imagine arent fixed on every field in the 
kingdom, seldom under, generally above its means of payment; ima- 
gine the land so rented, lotted out to the villagers, according to 
their cattle and ploughs, to the extent of forty or fifty acres each. 
Imagine the revenue rated as above, leviable through the agency of 
one hundred thousand revenue officers, collected or remitted at their 
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discretion, according to the occupant’s means of paying, whether 
from the produce of his land, or his separate property ; and, in 
order to encourage every man to act as a spy on his neighbour, and 
report his means of paying, that he may eventually save himself from 
extra demand, imagine all the cultivators of a village liable at all times 
to a separate demand, in order to make up for the failure of one or 
more individuals of the parish. Imagine collectors to every county, 
acting under the orders of a board, on the avowed principle of des- 
troying all competition for labour, by a general equalization of 
assessment ; seizing and sending back runaways to each other. And 
lastly, imagine the collector, the sole magistrate or justice of the peace 
of the county, through the medium and instrumentality of whom 
alone, any criminal complaint of personal grievance suffered by the 
subject, can reach the superior courts. Imagine, at the same time, 
every subordinate officer employed in the collection of the land revenue, 
to be a police officer, vested with the power to FINE, CONFINE, PUT IN 
THE STOCKS, AND FLOG any inhabitant within his range, on any charge, 
without oath of the accuser, or sworn recorded evidence in the case.” 

This is a true picture of a great part of British India, at the pre- 
sent moment. 


THE OPIUM SMUGGLERS. 
(From the Liverpool Mercury. ) 


*‘ There is every probability that in the course of the ensuing ses- 
sion of Parliament, a tug will be made at the purse-strings of 
John Bull, for some three or four millions sterling, on behalf of the 
owners of some 20,000 chests of opium which have been seized, 
or are about to be seized by the Chinese Government at Canton, 
Such an attempt can only be made under the conviction that the said 
Johnis the most gullible of human creatures, a conviction strength- 
ened by the fact that he is the very individual who gave twenty mil- 
lions sterling to certain connexions of his in the west, just to induce 
them, in the course of some six or seven years, to cease to treat 
800,000 human beings like beasts of the field. There is not the 
slightest ground in reason, morality, or justice, for the demand about 
to be made on behalf of the British dealers in opium. Albeit the 
East India Company is at the head of the concern, and has regular 
establishments for the purpose of carrying it on, the importation of 
opium into China has been carried on throughout in defiance of the 
express prohibition of the Chinese Government. It has been, in 
fact, a wholesale system of smuggling, and smuggling too of the worst 
kind; for the article so introduced is a rank poison, spreading dis-~ 
ease and death amongst the miserable creatures whose infatuation 
has been made the source of countless gains, by men calling thems 
selves Christians, and arrogating to themselves an infinite moral 
and mental superiority to the Government which’ has wisely and 
humanely endeavoured to protect its subjects from their own folly, 
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and from the cupidity of nominal Christians. It is not as a question 
of revenue that the Chinese Government has set its face against the 
opium trade. Had that been its objection, the foreign trade might 
have been annihilated at once, simply by permitting the cultivation 
and sale of the drug in the Chinese dominions; but the Chinese 
rulers, with a magnanimity and conscientiousness which ought to put 
us Christians to the blush, have not taken this obvious course. 
Their objection is founded on higher grounds. The fruits of the 
trade are demoralization, disease, and death; and the pretence that 
we ought to go to war with them simply because they have adopted 
the most energetic measures for its suppression, when carried on by 
strangers for their own benefit, is about as monstrous a one as can 
well be conceived. As to the contemplated indemnity to the smug- 
glers—if such a proposition should ever actually be made—we trust 
that it will be scouted by the Parliament and by the nation at large, 
as the most impudent and unfounded claim that was ever made on 
the public purse; and that is saying a great deal, though not a whit 
more than we firmly and conscientiously believe.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


A letter from Brother Hallbeck, a Moravian missionary at Gnad- 
enthal, South Africa, states that the cause of temperance is gaining 
ground among the Hottentots; and that not a single instance of 
intemperance has come to their knowledge during the late harvest, 
a season which formerly used to be so prolific in excesses of this 
description. He adds, ‘‘ Having heard that our respected Governor 
had called upon the magistrates to limit the number of public-houses 
as much as possible, our overseer requested me to apply to the civil 
commissioner of our district, that no such public-house or brandy 
and wine shop may be licensed within ten miles of our place, which 
application I am happy to say has accordingly been made and ac- 
ceded to.” ' 

From Groenckloof Brother Lemmertz, another missionary of the 
United Brethren, writes, under date of January 16th, 1839 :— 

**We have much reason to thank the Lord for enabling us to put a 
stop to an evil practice, which has proved a source of great spiritual 
and temporal injury to many an unwary member of our fiock; I 
refer to the custom which has long prevailed among the farmers, of 
dealing out wine and brandy much too freely to the labourers whom 
they employ during the harvest, and who have often by this means 
been brought into a state of intoxication almost before they were 
aware of it. After many fruitless attempts on our part to check, if 
we could not eradicate this evil, it pleased the Lord to put it into the 
heart of our dear brother Hallbeck, to address an earnest and 
affectionate letter to our congregation on the subject. The commu- 
nication of it having been attended with evident emotion, we called 
a meeting of our overseers and chapel-servants the following day, 
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and conferred with them as to the best means of carrying into effect 
the recommendation of our esteemed superior. ‘The result was a 
general resolution that for the future no brandy, nor any wine, 
beyond a certain very moderate quantity, should be allowed to be 
brought within the verge of our settlement; and that in the gathering 
in of our own harvests, the use of strong liquors should be altogether 
dispensed with. This regulation having met with the general con- 
currence of our people, was immediately acted upon, and we soon 
felt the beneficial consequences, the harvest season passing off with 
far less of an unpleasant nature than we have ever known before.” 


Je BACKHOUSE AND Ge We WALKER. 


We have had further interesting details of the proceedings of our 
friends James Backhouse and G. W. Walker in South Africa. The last 
date of the letter was 22nd of 5th mo. 1839, from Glen Avon, Somerset. 
They were both favoured with health, and had had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with Dr. Philip at Pacaltsdorp, where they were kindly greeted 
by the aged missionary, W. Anderson, and his family. They had 
witnessed in many parts the beneficial results of the labours of the 
missionaries, who have still much to contend with in the prejudices of 
many of the White people against the poor Hottentots, some of whom 
appear much more sensible of the nature of christian responsibility 
than those who seem to regard them as an inferior order of beings. 

In speaking of one village where several of the Hottentots are 
members of a christian church, J. Backhouse says, 

‘They are much exposed to temptation when they go out to 
sheep-shearing, harvest, &c., and the tendency to drunkenness has 
been increased by several having been taken as soldiers to the Caffre 
war, and furnished with spirit rations ; and some of these have not 
returned to their wives and families. Surely war is diabolical in all 
its forms. Europeans provoke the natives of Southern Africa to. 
hostilities : they then constrain the natives of another part of the 
same country to fight against their neighbours, and they demoralize 
those they take as soldiers by giving them strong drink. O! that 
men would remember, that the anthem sung by angels at the birth 
of Christ was, ‘ Glory to God in the highest—On earth peace—Good 
will to men;’ and that this is the unalterable character of the gospel, 
and that neither war, nor any thing else that accords not with this 
anthem, has any legitimate claim to the name of Christian; but is. 
earthly, sensual, devilish: and that all systems of human expediency 
that are opposed to this gospel character, are the ebullitions of 
unbelief, and practically demonstrate that those who adopt them 
think themselves wiser than God; violating the great principles of 
love, justice, and truth, which he has laid down for the rule of 
oie actions, in order to bring about their own despicable and sinis- 
ter ends.” 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AT PETERSBURGH. 


In a letter from Petersburgh, addressed to the Editor, the writer 
observes, in reference to Education :— 

* Our school is going on much as formerly : we have between 
thirty and forty boarders, and more than a hundred daily in attend- 
ance. Schools are increasing, particularly the Berlin Infant Schools, 
or rather asylums for little children while their parents go to work. 
It is to be hoped that these will do much good, for it is of great 
consequence that little children should be inured to order, neatness, 
and exertion. 

“‘ At present we have only three that can properly be denominated 
Infant Schools, two in Petersburgh and one in Wilna. Schools for 
elder children rather increase, but not fast, because many of the 
nobles had rather the children of their peasantry remained in igno- 
rance; and others who think differently, have so much at the 
commencement to contend with the parents, that those who are 
not determinately fixed to carry their point, give it up. A lady 
fT know, had much difficulty in beginning, and had even to use 
threats for about eight or ten months, during which time their fears 
subsided and their prejudices were removed, and then they came 
to thank her for her perseverance. Many who are only half con- 
vinced of the value of instruction for the lower classes, will content 
themselves with the unexercised desire. 

“Many more of the young peasantry know how to read than did 
twelve years ago; for numbers teach themselves the art, particu- 
larly among the soldiers.” 

A correspondent of the British and Foreign School Society, men- 
tions the Model Institution for teachers at St. Petersburgh, and states 
that ‘In 1835, 76 teachers were graduated, and the number is 
every year increasing. Under the influence of this school, and 
other governmental arrangements, the methods of teaching are con- 
tinually improving;” and in his report for 1835, the minister ob- 
serves, that the moral improvement of both teachers and pupils is 
such as to encourage the most pleasing hopes, that within the last 
two years the national interest in the subject of education has very 
greatly increased. Many facts are stated in the report, which 
confirm the minister’s remark with respect to the growing interest 
in the minds of the Russian people on the subject of education, 
illustrating the important fact, that among whatever people a good 
system of instruction is efficiently carried out, a general interest 
will be excited. 

“It is peculiarly interesting, in noticing the efforts of Russia, to 
observe, that the blessings of a good common school education are 
now extended to tribes which, from time immemorial, have been in 
a state of barbarism. In the wild regions beyond Mount Caucasus, 
comprising the provinces recently acquired from Persia, the system 
of district schools is efficiently carried out. As early as 1835 there 
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were already established in those parts of the empire fifteen schools, 
with 60 teachers, and about 1300 children under instruction; so 
that in the common schools of this new and uncultivated region, one 
teacher is provided for every 20 scholars.” 


SPAIN. 


Although circumstances have occurred which have tended to 
check the distribution of the Holy Scriptures in Spain, yet the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society express a hope 
that these impediments will prove only temporary, and letters have 
been received from that country which lead to the belief that a flame 
has been kindled there which will not easily be extinguished. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society have 
received the fcllowing cheering communication relative to the model 
School at Madrid, from Mr. Villalobos :— 

“‘ J experience a real pleasure in acquainting you, that the friends 
and promoters of education in Spain, struggling with the almost 
insuperable difficulties which the present unhappy state of that 
country opposes to any peaceful improvement, however useful, have 
succeeded at last in establishing the Normal School, for the training 
of masters in the Lancasterian system, as pursued in the Borough 
Road Schoo]. A large building, formerly a convent, has been adap- 
ted to the purpose, and fitted up so as to accommodate from 80 to 
100 teachers. ‘There is a practical school for boys, established and 
conducted by Mr. Gallardo, in exact imitation of the British and 
Foreign School, and the most satisfactory results have already been 
obtained in its progress. Several others have sprung up in imita- 
tion of it, in other parts of Spain, and there is every hope that they 
will become more and more general. The Normal School of Ma- 
drid was opened solemnly on the 8th of last March. The Minister 
of the Home Department took the chair ; and Mr. Montesino, who, 
during his long residence in England, became introduced to the 
British and Foreign School Society, and imbibed in its schools the 
enthusiastic zeal which has supported him through five years of un- 
remitted efforts, until he succeeded at last in establishing the Normal 
School—pronounced a very learned and eloquent speech on the 
occasion. ‘The same gentleman has established likewise an Infant 
School in Madrid. It would be impossible for me to furnish you with 
any statistical account of the number of schools now extant, or of the 
boys and girls attending them, as the present agitated state of the 
country offers a great obstacle to the acquisition ‘of any information 
of the sort; but I hope, within a short time, to gather as much as 
possible, when I will hasten to communicate it to you.” 


PRUSSIA. 


The “ Archives du Christianisme” state that the king of Prussia 
has given orders that all periodicals on the subject of evangelical 
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missions among the heathen shall, for the future, be exempted 
from postage all over the kingdom. In 1833 this monarch did the 
same for a book of hymns. A distinguished pastor, who published 
in 1837 a remarkable work on the sanctification of the Sabbath, has 
also just received the king’s invitation to publish ten thousand co- 
pies of a popular work on the use of spirituous liquors, to be distri- 
buted gratis through all the Prussian dominions. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
extracts from Parliamentary Returns. | 

Decrease of crime, resulting from the abolition, in various cases, of 
the punishment of death. The following is extracted from a recent 
return to Parliament, (No. 547.) of executions and commiitals for 
offences that were capital, on the Ist of January, 1829. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 





Two periods compared. Executions. | Committals. 
5 Years ending 31st Dec. 1833. 259 11,982 
5 Years ending 31st Dec. 1838. 99 11,332 
Decrease of committals in the last five years. 650 





CAPTURE OF THE CORIDAD GUBA, SPANISH SLAVER, OFF PEURTO RICO, 
UNDER PORTUGUESE COLOURS, 


The Morning Chronicle of the 3rd. instant, gives the following 
account from the Hampshire Telegraph. 

*‘ By the Ranger packet, arrived at Falmouth, letters are received 
from Jamaica to the 31st of July. Her Majesty’s sloop Snake, had 
arrived at Port Royal with the Coridad Cuba, Spanish slaver, cap- 
tured off Puerto Rico, having on board 171 slaves. She was about 
to proceed to Havannah for adjudication of the prize before the 
Mixed Commission. The Pickle schooner also captured another 
slaver. On the 4th of June she observed a very suspicious-looking 
vessel standing in for the Height of Pines, to which she immediately 
gave chase, firing several guns for the purpose of bringing her to, 
but to which the stranger paid no attention, continuing to run directly 
for the land, under a heavy press of canvass, and soon after com- 
menced heaving overboard casks and other articles to lighten her. 
The Pickle, gaining fast upon her, now fired several shots with grape 
and canister, which feil thick around her; but such was the determined 
obstinacy of the crew, that it was perceived they lay flat on the deck 
on every gun being fired, and jumped up imniediately after. After 
a chase of six hours the vessel, which had hoisted Portuguese colours, 
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ran ashore in the bight, distant about two cable’slength. Lieutenant 
Holland despatched his boats to capture her. It was now seen that 
the crew were pitching the negroes into the sea, and on the boats 
nearing, they jumped overboard themselves, swam to the shore, and 
escaped into the thick mangrove bushes on the water’s edge. On 
taking possession of the vessel, she proved to be the schooner Sierra 
del Pilar, 78 days from Onium, on the African coast, with 1806 
negroes on board, several of whom were in the most emaciated 
condition. She had originally 255; but death, and those who had 
escaped into the woods with the crew, had reduced the number to 
180. The scene of misery and filth that presented itself on board 
the vessel is inconceivable. From having such an addition to her 
complement, the Pickle steered for the Havannah, the nearest port, 
where she arrived on the 12th.” 

The. measures which our Government are now taking to compel 
the Portuguese to perform their contracts, for which we have paid 
them so dearly, and which they have so shamefully evaded and 
broken, have stung the dealers in human flesh to madness ; so that 
fears have been entertained for the safety of our countrymen in Lis- 
bon, lest a savage pro-slavery mob, like that which so disgracefully 
raged in some cities of the United States, should commit acts of vio- 
lence upon them. We may judge of the disposition that animates 
the Portuguese slave-trading ruffians by the following article from 
the Observer, copied into the Liverpool Mercury. 

“The American papers received on Wednesday last, mention the 
capture of two Portuguese slave ships by Her Majesty’s brig the 
Grecian, Commander Smith, shortly after the slavers had left Rio de 
Janeiro for the coast of Africa; but no allusion is made to a circum- 
stance connected with that capture at which humanity will shudder. 
We can state upon the authority of letters, for the perfect authenti- 
city of which we here solemnly pledge ourselves, that the British 
officers, upon searching the slave ships, found, among other papers, 
communications from the owners or employers of the vessels, ad- 
dressed to their commanders, in which, after some violent complaints 
of the exertions made by England to cripple the slave trade, the 
captains are enjoined to have each on board his vessel, and upon 
deck, a cask of poisoned wine, of which, in the event of capture, 
the English sailors would be certain to drink, and so be destroyed. 
It was also enjoined on the captains to poison all the water of which 
the captors and slaves were to partake; and the captains were 
further desired to suggest this wholesale system of murder to the 
commanders of any other slave vessels that they might chance to 
fall in with on their voyage. ‘To comment on such hellish atrocity 
would be a needless appeal to public feeling.” 
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British anp Foreicn Scuoot Sociery—Its Origin and Present 
Position—Its claim to the Title of ““Scuoots ror Att.” 


It is delightful to mark the progress of public opinion during the 
last forty years, on subjects connected with the best interests of man. 
It is shewn by the establishment of Bible and School Societies, of Mis- 
sionary Societies for the instruction of the Heathen, Religious Tract 
Societies, Anti-slavery Societies, Societies for the Protection of A bori- 
gines, Temperance Societies, Peace Societies, and various others of 
vast importance. We can well remember the time, when a subject of 
such vital consequence as the general instruction of the poorer classes 
of the people upon liberal and comprehensive principles, engaged very 
little public attention, and was scarcely ever adverted to in Parlia- 
ment. The establishment of sabbath schools by that worthy and 
benevolent Christian, Robert Raikes, was looked upon with suspicion 
by many of the selfish and exclusive class; it was even considered 
as somewhat of a dangerous speculation; and on the extension of 
these plans to every-day teaching, we began to hear of the inexpe- 
diency of raising the poor above the condition in which they had 
been permitted by Divine Providence to come into the world. 
When the question of education, however, was once mooted, the 
enlightened part of the community were not slow in perceiving, that 
the instruction of the ignorant was a matter in which the higher 
classes of the community were as much interested as the lower; 
and that, with the rapid increase of our manufacturing population, 
it could not with safety to the state be neglected. The increase of 
public spirit, and the progress of enlarged and liberal views, was 
promoted by the investigations and reports of Philanthropic Soci- 
eties, in which most important and valuable facts and information 
were detailed. ‘The state of our prisons, the character of their 
inmates, and the causes that have contributed to their melancholy 
situation, were closely investigated. The subject was brought 
before Parliament, and it was but too apparent, that demoralization 
and gross ignorance had been working most powerfully to sap the foun- 
dations of public security. ‘The notorious deficiency of public instruc- 
tion for the poor, the great want of schools, was more and more 
evident, and it was found, to the disgrace of our country, that Great 
Britain, with the exception of those parts of Scotland where there 
.were no large mauufactories, was far, very far behind her Continen- 
tal neighbours in provisions for the education of the poorest of her 
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people : inquiry into the state of criminals shewed, that comparatively 
very few of those who had set the laws of their country at defiance 
could read, much less write. It seems astonishing that Legislators, in- 
stead of wisely exerting themselves, to trace the causes of the breach 
of laws, and to devise means for putting down every thing that had 
a tendency to demoralization, the very root of the evil, seemed to 
bestow all their efforts upon means of repression, executing ven- 
geance upon transgressors. The gibbet had been too long looked up 
to by short-sighted politicians, as the Palladium of security. We 
remember the time, many years ago, when sixteen persons were 
hanged together in one morning in London; not on account of outrages 
consequent upon the No Popery yell in 1780, but in the ordinary 
routine of what was then considered public duty and common justice. 
We rejoice, however, that the progress of enlightened public opinion 
has checked this display of the ignorance of human natures; and of 
the spirit of the gospel of Christ: so that these disgraceful scenes 
are becoming of more rare occurrence. | 
One of the first duties of statesmen is to fathom the depth of the 
causes of demoralization, and to study and promote those things that 
appear most likely to tend to the prevention of crime: this is a wide 
field, worthy of the exercise of the highest powers of the human 
mind. We have only time at present to dwell upon one of the means 
for diminishing crime and its consequent misery, and that is, the 
universal diffusion of knowledge by the establishment of Scuoots 
For ALL. y 
Previously to the year 1798, the expense of a school for even a 
limited number of children upon the methods then in use, presented 
a great obstacle to any attempt at teaching all the poor children in 
the kingdom: in this year, however, Joseph Lancaster, the son of 
a common soldier, who kept a shop in the Borough of Southwark, 
animated by a love for poor children, and a desire to teach them, 
opened a school in a shed on his father’s premises, which he fitted 
up in-the most economical manner, with boards for seats and 
desks. The ardour of young Lancaster, who was unwittingly 
to himself laying the foundation of a great national work, led 
him to devise means for teaching great numbers at the least pos- 
sible expense 5 the cost of a book for each scholar was far beyond his 
very limited means, though aided in his work by small donations from 
neighbouring friends, who were witnesses of his growing labours. 
He first purchased at an old book-stall a copy of a prayer-book in 
large print; he cut out the leaves, pasted the Psalms upon boards, 
and hung them up in his school; new pupils continued to flock in: 
he could not afford to buy spelling books, so he made One, and 
raised a subscription to get it printed, and upon such a plan that 
single leaves might be pasted upon boards and serve for a whole 
school, however large; he adopted the same plan for arithmetic: he 
could not afford to hire assistants, he therefore divided his school 
into classes, and having a great tact for the discovery of character 
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and ability among children, and great power of securing their 
affection, he selected a certain number as monitors or heads 
of classes, who, like subalterns in the little army of which he 
was general, being first well instructed in their duties, were respon- 
sible for the masses placed under them. He was at length, from 
increase of numbers, obliged to quit his shed, and by the assistance 
of friends took premises in the Borough Road, still in the shed- 
line, where he had full room to demonstrate the capabilities of his 
plan. It was inthe year 1808 that the writer of this article first 
saw this school, and he can never forget the impression which the 
scene made upon him: here he beheld a thousand children collected 
from the streets, where they were learning nothing but mischief, 
one bad boy corrupting another, all reduced to the most perfect 
order, and training to habits of subordination and usefulness— 
learning the great truths of the gospel from the Bible. The 
feelings of the spectator while contemplating the results which 
might take place in this country, and the world in general, by 
the extension of the system thus brought into practice by this 
meritorious young man, were over-powering, and found vent in 
tears of joy. The Duke of Bedford visited these schools in 
their infancy; he saw the important bearing of the system upon 
the best interests of man; and with that patriotism and philan- 
thropy for which the house of Russell has been so long distinguished, 
took the plan under his protection : not content with merely recom- 
mending the adoption of it to his friends in the same station of 
society, he made donations at different times down to the present 
period, of between two and three thousand pounds; his son also, 
Lord John Russell, has been for many years the steady supporter of 
the system. An account of its origin and progress, of the liberal 
patronage of Lancaster by King George the Third, the Royal Dukes 
of Kent and Sussex, and the other branches of the Royal Family, 
together with many distinguished Noblemen and Gentlemen, 1s 
shortly to be published by some of Lancaster’s early friends and 
supporters. Qur limits will not permit us to go into detail, but we 
shall merely say that by Lancaster’s economical methods, he proved 
that a very large school might be supported at the expense of about 
five shillings per head per annum for each child ; and as his benevo- 
lent views embraced the whole community, his schools were literally 
schools for all. His plan admitted of nothing sectarian, therefore 
catechisms peculiar to any sect, were necessarily excluded, and the 
religious instruction, which was always considered as one great and 
most important object, was confined to the Holy Scriptures, which 
were diligently taught in his schools. 

After a few years Lancaster became involved in great pecuniary 
difficulties, partly the natural consequence of the spread of his sys- 
tem, bringing with it the necessity for training teachers of both 
sexes, who were required for new schools, and partly from the 
jealousy and opposition of the advocates of a sectarian and exclusive 
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plan. The cry of “the Church is in danger,” was set up against 
him; and although many of the enlightened members of the Estab- 
lishment continued to support him, there was a great falling off in 
his subscriptions; butin all his troubles King George III, and the 
Royal family, stood firmly to his cause, notwithstanding the means 
employed secretly and openly to deprive him of their support. 
The subscriptions of the King and his family, in Lancaster’s darkest 
hour, amounted to a sum exceeding 300 pounds per annum. This 
must be recorded to their honour in all succeeding times. And 
here it may be right to state that every Monarch of England, from 
George III, to Queen Victoria, has contributed a subscription of 
one hundred pounds annually. 

In Lancaster’s extremity, in the year 1808, Divine Providence 
raised him some powerful friends, the principal of whom was the 
late Joseph Fox, a Surgeon Dentist of Lombard Street, London; a 
man abounding in the best feelings of the human heart, and at the 
same time possessing undaunted courage and perseverance in every 
good work. He seeing that the great cause was on the brink of 
ruin, though worthy of the support even of the Government of 
any country, with a liberality rarely parelleled, not only brought 
the powers of his energetic mind, but his property also, to the rescue 
of the system. Lancaster’s creditors were clamorous; there were 
writs upon writs out against him, when Fox made an arrangement 
for the final settlement of all claims, by selling out funded property in 
the Bank to tlhe amount of two thousand pounds, to satisfy the most 
urgent claims, and made himself responsible to the remaining 
creditors for four thousand pounds more, in the faith, that when 
the merits of the system should be publicly known, means would 
be provided for liquidating the debt. William Corston, then a 
straw-hat manufacturer on Ludgate Hill, who had been the friend 
of Lancaster in the still earlier periods of his work, had the courage 
to accept bills drawn upon him by Joseph Fox for four thousand 
pounds, at six, twelve, and eighteen months’ date, in favour of all 
the creditors ; and shortly after, a committee of six persons, includ- 
ing Fox and Corston, being formed, loans were obtained and sub- 
scriptions raised, so that the great work was carried on with spirit ; 
and those bills ‘accepted in the faith,’ were regularly paid as they 
became due. It was not till the Lancasterian System had spread 
through the country, that the advocates of an exclusive plaa es- 
tablished, what they named the National School Society, under the 
patronage of the Established Church. 

The enlargement of the committee, the erection of the new build- 
ing, and the steps rendered inevitable by circumstances beyond the 


control of the managers, by which the Institution became the British. 


and Foreign School Society, would lead us far beyond the bounds 
of our present undertaking; and indeed, the history of its later years 
is before the public in the reports published every year by order 
of the annual meetings. It now ranks as one of the principal Nor- 
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mal Schools in the kingdom. The general committee consists of 
forty members ; its stated meetings are held once a month at the 
Central Establishment in the Borough Road; a sub-committee of 
inspectors meet in the intervals, who receive applications from 
districts requiring schoolmasters or mistresses, and supply well- 
instructed teachers; they decide, also, upon applications from 
persons applying to learn the system, from whom the strictest testi- 
monials to character are required, before they are admitted upon 
trial. The reports from this sub-committee, also from the finance 
sub-committee, and correspondent sub-committee, are made every 
month to the general committee; and an annual meeting is held in 
the fifth month, (May) wherein a general report is read, and the 
committee and officers appointed. 

As the success of every school mainly depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the master or mistress, the normal department, or that 
concerned in training of teachers, is of the first necessity ; and as the 
opposition of the Church Establishment prevents Government for 
the present, from originating any comprehensive plan which shall 
include all religious denominations, it must, we suppose, pretty 
much confine itself to the encouragement of Normal Schools of the 
two great Societies—the British and Foreign and the National. 
And here we think it right to warn our friends against supposing 
that because some Parliamentary grants have been made, there- 
fore there is the less necessity for continued voluntary support : 
this would indeed be a fatal mistake; for on the contrary, more 
extended support will be required from the increase of schools, the 
Government grant being for the buildings, &c. for Normal Establish- 
ments for the training of teachers, rather than the support of schools. 

We shall close this brief sketch with earnestly recommending to 
our readers the perusal of a most ably-written article in the Edin- 
burgh Review for this month, in which the opposition made toa 
truly liberal and christian plan of National Education, is strongly 
reprobated. The writer says, referring to the discussion in, and out 
of Parliament :— 

*‘ Looking back at this protracted contest, we should very much 
wish that Dr. Southey could be tempted to immortalize it in the 
Same spirit in which he has illustrated the Battle of Blenheim. If 
it were not for the latent party purposes which were the real cause 
of this debate, we might in seriousness say, 


‘ Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill’d each other for. 


“In these wars of words, as in other wars, what is glory and profit 
to some of those who are engaged, becomes death and ruin to thou- 
sands whose permanent interests are trifled with, or sacrificed. 
What would we not give to feel confident that either we, or others 
. better qualified for such a duty, could recall the angry disputants 
from low and miserable party views, to the enduring and all-im- 
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portant duties which it behoves Parliament to perform! In no 
other case whatever do we believe that so much good may be done, 
and so much evil prevented. The population of England is not 
what it was. ‘The increased numbers are not more seriously to be 
considered than the increased activity and restlessness. The besoin 
dagir pervades all classes; and, like children in a nursery, if not 
employed usefully, employed they will be, and probably employed 
for mischief. The dense masses accumulated in the manufacturing 
districts—the vicissitudes to which they are exposed from the varia- 
tions of demand for produce—the privations to which they are 
subject, (aggravated by a most dangerous system of corn laws,)— 
the ignorance in which too many of them are left by the culpable 
neglect of the state—the power which is consequently given to 
unprincipled speculators, mistaken enthusiasts, or insane fanatics— 
will produce (if their consequences be not averted) calamities of 
the most frightful kind. The imminence of this peril is daily and 
hourly augmenting; and Jet not the public imagine that they can 
afford either to lose tine or to misapply energy. On the contrary, 
the efforts of all the wise and the good of all parties should be ap- 
plied, without delay, in furtherance of the great cause of religion 
and moral education. It appears that, in the towns of Manchester, 
Salford, LiverpooJ, Bury, and York, the proportion of the children 
of the working classes for whom adequate school accommodation 
is provided, does not exceed 21,957, out of a total number of 80,050. 


‘The rapid progress of our physical civilization has occasioned the growth of 


masses of manufacturing population, the instruction and moral and religious 


elevation of which have hitherto been neglected by the state. These communities 
exhibit alarming features: labouring classes, unmatched in the energy and hardi- 
hood with which they pursue their daily toil, yet thriftless, incapable of husbanding 
their means, or resisting sensual gratification. ‘The wife commits her infant to a 
hireling, and leaves her domestic duties to work in the manufactory. Parents 
lead their children to the same scene of continual exertion. Domestic virtue 
and household piety have little opportunity to thrive in a population alternating 
between protracted labour and repose, or too frequent sensual gratification. 


When all the animal powers are thus called constantly iuto action, adversity is 
met with fierce discontent, or with fierce outbreaks of passionate disquiet,’—. 


‘We cannot contemplate with unconcern,’ observes — 


(Recent Measures, p. 17.) 
the same excellent writer, ‘the vast physical power which is now moved by men 
so ignorant and so unprincipled as the Chartist leaders, without expecting such 
internal convulsions as may deserve the name of civil war; we think it highly 
probable that persons and property will, in certain parts of the country, be so 
exposed to violence as materially to affect the prosperity of our manufactures 
and commerce, to shake the mutual confidence of mercantile men, and to diminish 
the stability of our political and social institutions,’—(P. 44.) 


**To doubt these solemn warnings is to doubt the powers of the 
avalanche in the Alps, because we know the snow to lie innocuously 
on Newmarket heath.” 

Adverting to the establishment of a comprehensive plan for Na- 
tional Education by Parliamentary authority, the Reviewers finally 
conclude their article by the following remarks :—* To procure the 
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consent and agreement of Parliament in the performance of this 
greatest of all national duties, is a triumph to which the victories of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo are secondary and inferior. Will not our 
politicians be tempted by the hope of earning this glory? 

“ But if the Conservative party have willed it otherwise ; if their 
* compact-alliance’ can only be preserved by converting all questions 
into Church Questions; if they prefer a strong division at night to 
the consciousness of a good action which will outlive the morning ; 
—then it behoves the honest and intelligent people of England to 
exert their own powers for the advancement of their eternal interests. 
While rendering to the Church the things which belong to the Church, 
let them resist, like freemen, the encroaching usurpation which seeks 
to place the clergy of the Establishment in possession of the exclu- 
sive right of conducting education. Let the people of England 
consider that, on this question, their moral, their civil, and their 
religious freedom depends. No cajolery to the Wesleyans—ao 
hypocritical compliments to the Dissenters—should close their eyes 
to the consequences of introducing into our schools an ecclesiastical 
tyranny of the worst description. Should this attempt succeed, 
our civil and religious rights will both be placed in peril; and there- 
fore our resistance to these claims becomes a sacred duty. 

“If the state of parties does not admit of the introduction of a good 
system of National Education, we call upon the people of England 
to provide it at any cost and sacrifice for themselves.” 


The proceedings of a great meeting held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern by the friends of the British and Foreign School Society, 
will be adverted to in our next number. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


We have lately been interested in seeing some communications 
from Sydney, relative to the temperance cause, which is of peculiar 
importance to the improvement of that Colony. Some of our 
readers may remember the account given at p. 318 of our first 
volume, of the circumstances under which J. Saunders entered upon 
his labours as a missionary in New South Wales. He left the 
profession of the law in which he was practising, feeling impelled to 
forsake its pursuits, and to prosecute farther studies to fit him for 
missionary service. He went out at his own expense in the year 
1834, and since that period has been diligently engaged in endea- 
vouring to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of the population 
of the Colony. He says in one of his letters, — 

“As to our position, I wish the people of England could see it. 
The British public begin to think transportation an important ques- 
tion. Then two points are most obvious. 

“i. That no reformation of criminals will take place until spirits 
_ be Prouisirep, 


2. That there will be no end of penal discipline uatil the people 
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are reformed at home. All, i.e. nearly all our prison population, 
come out of the ale-barrel, the porter-vat, and the spirit-cask,. 

“ We have proofs of the influence of intoxicating drinks on prison 
discipline. You forbid the entrance of distilled spirits to your 
English jails: then why not forbid it here? When spirits were pro- 
hibited here, the prison population were at peace; when they were 
introduced, ruin followed. When Captain Allman, the founder of 
the penal settlement at Port Macquarie, prohibited spirits, reforma- 
tion went on rapidly; but when they were afterwards introduced, 
demoralization followed. Even now at Moreton Bay, where there 
are no spirits, all is peace, and the men are reformed; so also at 
Norfolk Island. But these reformed men, as soon as they set foot in 
Sydney, take to drinking, and are again corrupted. The friends of 
prison-discipline, the anti-transportation, and the pro-transportation 
advocates, and every friend of humanity, ought to stand in the gap, 


and make the prohibition of spirits in the penal colonies a public and 
Vital question.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF JAMES BACKHOUSE. 


ABORIGINES OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, &c. 


We stated in our last number that recent accounts had been 
received from James Backhouse and G. W. Walker, but we were 
not then prepared to lay before our readers the particulars of their 
late proceedings in South Africa, or to bring forward some import- 
ant information, furnished by these devoted travellers, relative to 
our colonies in Western Australia. The following extracts from the 
letters of James Backhouse, communicate facts which claim the 
serious attention of all who are interested in the welfare of the 
human family. 

In speaking of a visit made to Perth, Western Australia, in the 
latter end of 1837 and the beginning of 1838, J. B. mentions a 
person observing in conversation respecting the native population, 
that “in almost every case of destruction of the white people by 
the natives, he had traced the fault to the whites. The governor 
stated that if they could meet with a suitable person to act as 
missionary or instructor to the natives, funds should not be wanting 
to enable him to carry onthe work. In the course of the day a 

medical man from the country called at our lodgings: he stated his 
opinion to be, that the blacks were a people who deserved no con- 
sideration ; but who it would be best to destroy whenever they were 
troublesome ! To this sentiment we replied, that neither Christianity, 
justice, nor even common sense admitted such an idea; and that, 
though according to the ideas of those people, blood was required 
for blood, yet that persons who voluntarily settled in a country 
which the British Government had’ usurped, ought, with that 
Government, to labour for the civilization of the native inhabitants, 
and to bear patiently the inconveniences resulting from their 
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customs until these could be changed. I fear many entertain the 
same sentiments with this individual: we heard something similar in 
the boat yesterday. 

“The native blacks are numerous about Perth: they area fine 
race, and far from defective in intelligence. ‘They cut wood, draw 
water, and perform many little offices for the European population, 
for which they obtain bread; or money which they lay out in bread. 
They are remarkably docile, but I have not been able to learn that 
any attempts have been made to civilize them. We were informed 
that the people here had been discouraged from attempting any 
thing in this way by the ill success they understood to have attended 
such efforts in New South Wales. It seems to me that there is a 
great willingness to suffer the poor Aborigines to dwindle away 
under the easy conclusion that thus the Indians of North America 
passed away, and the natives of Van Diemans’ Land; and that 
nothing could be done for those of New South Wales; and that any 
attempt, therefore, at so unhopeful a task as their civilization here, 
Is not of much consequence. A native Black is to be tried here to- 
day for being one of a party who beat two boys belonging to Major 
Nairn, and left them for dead, and drove off the sheep that the boys 
were tending; many of which they killed and eat. I cannot but 
regard the professed recognition of the blacks as British subjects, 
(however well intended in England) as practically a sort of blind to 
the British public as to the real state of these injured people: their 
evidence being refused because they do not understand the nature 
of an oath, and their violent deaths (many of which there is reason 
to believe take place by the white inhabitants in this colony) not 
being properly made the subject of inquest, nor the perpetrators of 
them brought to trial. 

“2nd ist. mo. 1838. The Black tried yesterday at Perth, was 
sentenced to death. Dr. Guistiniani pleaded for him, and compared 
the taking away of the sheep by the blacks with the destruction of 
the Kangaroos by the whites, and that undue temptation was put 
into the way of the blacks, by placing the sheep in the charge of such 
very young boys. We had some conversation with Reid the boat- 
man, who says he is sure the fault is in the first place with the 
white men, when the blacks attack them, and that ‘many of the 
blacks are popped off,’ i. e. shot secretly. Reid is a man who from 
his occupation, learns much of what passes in the colony. 

“10th Ist. mo. I had a walk with George Smith, a young man 
who has been muchamong the blacks. He also confirms the opinion, 
that those who have been destroyed have fallen victims to the 
misconduct of the whites; which excited the ire of the blacks, led 
them to outrage, and brought retaliation upon them in return.” 

After speaking of calling upon a person whose parents occupy a 


house belonging to the Governor, which is licensed for the sale of 


ardent spirits, and kept open for travellers for whom it is the princi- 
pal resort, J. B. says, “There are two other houses licensed for the 
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sale of spirits at Guildford, which consists only of scattered 
houses; seven in Perth and four in Freemantle, besides some others 
in more remote situations. It is difficult to estimate the ruin that 
has been brought upon this colony by the sale of spirits. The 
whole revenue of the Government, amounting to about £7,000 a year, 
is derived from it in the form of duty on the imports; so that the 
amount of capital annually paid away from the colony for it, must 
be much more considerable. And the colony is so poor as to be 
unable to import sheep in any quantity to stock its lands, so that 
the holders of grants of from 5,000 to 100,000 acres have little 
stock of any kind upon them; and consequently. they are of little 
value: hence the cause of large grants being sold up to this period 
at Is. 6d. per acre! The highest price I have heard of for a grant 
of this description is 2s. 6d. It was one of the best in the York 
District, and was thought to be well sold! Had the money expended 
in spirits, since the foundation of the colony, been occupied in the 
importation of sheep, it is not improbable that land would have 
been ten times its present value; and had no grants originally 
exceeded 5,000 acres, many more persons would have had the 
means of maintaining flocks of about 1,000 sheep each; and thus 
the wealth of the colony would have been increased so as to have ren- 
dered grants of this size, by this time, as valuable as those of 
50,000 acres each now are; and the whole state of the colony would 
have been much more prosperous than it now is. Spirit drinking, 
and avarice in obtaining grants of large extent have paralyzed the 
colony; which beyond a doubt is naturally very inferior to what 
was originally represented. Its exports in oil and wool are yet 
very inconsiderable, not, I believe, £4,000 in any one year: and the 
only other sources of income to the colony that I can discover, are 
from supplies of provision to the few ships that put in here, and 
from private independent incomes, which I conclude are small. 
“16th of 1st mo. We met the inhabitants [of Perth] in the 
Court House, and addressed them on the subject of Temperance, 
The attendance was good, and the people were attentive.” After 
its being proposed and seconded that a Western Australian Tem- 
perance Society should be formed, J. B. says, ‘‘In the course of 
the proceedings a labouring man came forward and enquired, how 
persons like himself should become members of Temperance Socie- 
ties, when masters often paid them to the amount of one third their 
wages in spirits, and the remainder in an order on some store where 
little else was to be had. This led to some comments on the 
injurious practice; which appears to have arisen out of a kind of 
Government order, before the formation of any Colonial law, that 
each servant should be allowed two glasses of rum a day! In 
process of time a duty was laid upon spirits; from which now the 
whole revenue of the colony is derived; and some fears are exhi- 
bited lest this revenue should be injured: servants, then, having 
acquired a strong appetite for stimulating liquors, frequently left 
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their work to seek a public house: masters, therefore, to obviate 
this inconvenience, (and perhaps it is not too severe to say) and ,to 
avail themselves of part of the profit of retailing spirits, obtained 
an Act of Council to render it lawful for them to pay their servants 
in spirits to the amount of one third of their wages; which law is 
still in force!!! Among the advocates of temperance was a person 
formerly a free consumer of spirits; who having become reformed, 
and having felt the benefit of abstinence from them, spoke experi- 
mentally, and with good effect.” The Devil himself could not have - 


contrived a more effectual means of demoralization than this Act of 
Council. 


J. BACKHOUSE—-SOUTH AFRICA. 


A subsequent journal of the proceedings of the above-named 
Friends in South Africa, mentions that they had visited some of 
the missionary stations and many farms. Several opportunities had 
occurred of distributing tracts and of conveying religious instruction 
through the medium of interpreters, and they had also had some 
meetings which appear to have been satisfactory. At Mossel Bay 
about fifty persons were present, when G. A. Kraut, the Government 
schoolmaster, interpreted. He has a school for adult Hottentots, 
and has a kind, familiar mode of instructing them. J. R. and M. 
Townley, a young couple professing with the Wesleyans, kindly 
welcomed our friends to their abode at Mossel Bay; and at Pacalts- 
dorp, a station of the London Missionary Society, which they next 
visited, they met with a kind reception from W. Anderson and his 
family ; here they heard a Hottentot preach in Dutch, and observed 
that he understood the language very imperfectly, but that there 
was a quiet seriousness in his manner befitting the occasion. The 
number of Hottentots in the institution at Pacaltsdorp is about 600. 
The infant school contains 90 pupils under the able instruction of 
one of W. Anderson’s daughters. When the first missionaries settled 
there, they found the Hottentots in a most wretched condition, and 
greatly oppressed : some of them now have comfortable cottages, 
but a large number live in rude thatched huts. On a first-day 
(Sunday) they make themselves very clean to attend public worship: 
many of them have felt some measure of the power of the gospel, 
and are advancing in a knowledge of the arts of life. J. B. remarks 
that there are many pious individuals among the Hottentots: he 
says that they live on very little, yet many find it difficult to sup- 
port themselves. One man went to a boor for a term of years 
to learn waggon making; he was kept at mere drudgery and taught 
little that was useful: he returned to the institution, where one of 
his own countrymen instructed him; and the same man is now 
making waggons for his former master, who sells them to other 
boors as his own manufacture! When W. Anderson came to the 
country, he says that many of the boors by whom the Hottentots 
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had been reduced to a painful sort of bondage, had such a contempt 
for them that they would not condescend to call them when they 
wanted their services, but would whistle to them as to dogs; and 
instead of speaking if they thought them negligent, would strike 
them with a whip. The Hottentot might not look his oppressor in 
the face when speaking to him, and “I have been told,” J. B. says, 
‘on other respectable authority, that many of the Dutch would not 
allow a Hottentot to eat any victuals over which a thanksgiving had 
been pronounced! but would rather give it to a dog: and to such 
a pitch had the ignorance of those people proceeded, that some of 
them denied that the Hottentot possessed a soul!” He mentions 
with regret the licensing by Government of four canteens in the 
little town of George, which almost adjoins Pacaltsdorp. They are 
not inns for the accommodation of travellers, but mere shops for the 
sale of strong drink, to the ruin of the morals of the lower classes of 
the population. Our friends had a large satisfactory meeting of the 
inhabitants of this place. From Thomas Hood, who is the school- 
master there, J. B. received some remarkable information on the 
cases of a woman executed at George, and a man condemned on 
confession of arson, extorted through the medium of a man professing 
to be a conjurer or wizard, on promise that nothing should be done 
to them if they confessed. ‘T. Hood and a schoolmaster named 
Dawson were excluded from visiting the jail for having interfered, 
as the magistrate thought, in his province, and proved that these 
people were innocent, and had been cajoled_ into confession merely 
by the hope that, if they made such an admission, they should be 
liberated. A reprieve arrived for the woman after she had been 
executed: she was a Hottentot. The life of the man, who was of 
Bushman extraction, was saved. 

J.B. and G. W. W. visited Plettenberg Bay, (which is east of 
the Cape) the last settlement of Europeans on that part of the coast. 
They were also at Dysal’s Kraal, where T. and A. Melville with 
their daughter now reside, but it has only lately been occupied as a 
missionary residence. 

In some places the apprentices come twelve miles to the mission~= 
ary stations for religious instruction, some walking and others riding 
their own horses. Some of these people possess also bullocks and 
waggons; and several have purchased the residue of their bondage, 
and that of their wives and families at a high rate, and still remain 
in the service of their old master. 


M. A. WILSON.—NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


We have lately received a copy ofa “Letter from Mrs. Wilson, 
of Calcutta, to the Ladies in Europe,” from which we have selected 
the following extracts, the whole entering more into detail than our 
limits will admit. 
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* Dear Lapis, 


This letter is intended to convey my most grateful thanks, as 
generally as possible, to all Christian Friends who have assisted the 
cause of Native Female Education at any period of my Indian sojourn. 

For various reasons this object has advanced slowly. Labourers 
have been few in this department, and the work is extremely trying. 

The Central School in Calcutta is the first Institution expressly 
established for the education of Hindoo and Mahomedan girls in 
North India. The number in this School has reached 300, but 
seldom so many are present at once. These are all the daughters 
of the poorer classes; but with boys the case is different. A gen- 
tleman in Europe would never send his child to a common charity 
school, but the natives rich and poor, send their boys wherever they 
can be taught gratuitously ! and since the Persian language has been 
happily abolished in Government offices, the anxiety to learn 
English has increased, I suppose, fifty fold. . 

Small detached schools for Hindoo girls have been carried on 
many years with more or less success, in proportion to the time and 
attention Christian female teachers have been able to devote to 
them, but these schools depend entirely on such teachers, and as 
long as they are present all goes on well, but let them withdraw, 
and all is listlessness, if not confusion! Seven years ago fifty little. 
Braminee girls were collected in a school at Krishnaghur, the popu- 
lation of that small station being chiefly Bramins ; but in consequence 
of five Hindoos embracing Christianity, the children were taken 
away ; and although several beginnings have again been attempted, 
as there is no lady who could devote herself to the work, it has of 
necessity been abandoned ! 

Christian friends will rejoice to hear that a great blessing has 
attended the village preaching in the district of Krishnaghur.* 

Another deeply interesting field of labour is now presented to us. 
It is only within the last few years we have been able to collect 
orphans, although local distresses among the poor half-starved 
natives are almost periodical, and doubtless thousands of their 
children perish annually. However, a few have been brought within 
the Christian fold: from 600 to 700 girls, and from 800 to 900 
boys, all orphans, or equally destitute, are now collected in about 
twenty asylums; and that these poor helpless little ones are suitable 
objects for Christian benevolence probably none will dispute, and I 
trust Christian families will be increasingly prepared to shelter such 
poor children, at least till they can be placed in the nearest asylum: 
they are generally too weak and ill to travel far. 

With the blessing of God upon the teaching of these orphans, 
they will be of the greatest use as teachers among the heathen ina 


very short time; indeed, many of them have been so engaged for 
years past. 


* See No, 7 of the Lindfield Reporter, Vol, III. p. 97. . 
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In reference to the great numbers of children of both sexes 
requiring our care—namely, the children of Native Christians, 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, and orphans—it seems of great importance 
that plain, devout, laborious persons should come out as Schoolmas- 
ters and mistresses; and if it be found that devotedness and property 
cannot unite, we may hope the chief towns in Britain would supply 
funds to send forth fifty such couples annually, in addition to what 
they collect for Missionary Societies. It may be supposed such 
persons could be found in India: very many such are faithfully 
labouring in different parts, and we shall find more from time to 
time; but these are not enough; we want besides, all that Britain 
can send us, and their salary must be found in Europe! Many 
would settle in large native stations, where may be only one or two 
Christian families. £150 a-year with a house will be a suitable 
sum for the two. In orphan schools the work of the house is done 
chiefly by the wards, of course, and therefore few servants are 
required. 

I must still press the subject of funds : every mission in India is 
more or less hindered for want of money. You may suppose our 
greatesi joy is to see hopeful converts coming in from the delusions 
of Paganism; but with every accession there is an increase of 
expenditure. The inquirer comes to us without a second suit of 
clothes necessarily, whatever may be his rank; suitable employ- 
ment too must be found him, as he can never again seek it among 
his heathen friends, but at the risk of his life or mental faculties ! 

A great work of preparation in the translation of the blessed 
Bible, in Native schools, &c., has been going on for many years, 
and therefore the teacher’s path is less rugged than formerly ; but 
still it is of vital importance to count well the cost, trials, and diffi- 
culties, which await the faithful labourer at every step. This state- 
ment will neither surprise nor deter the devoted servants of Jesus 
from coming to our help; they know that thus it must be, and they 
look to their Lord and Master for strength. 

As it regards my own labours, I have now 139 orphans—all 
doing well, I trust in all respects.” 

An account of the ‘Orphan Refuge,” at Angrepatta near Calcutta, 
where M. A. Wilson presides, will be found at p. p. 245, 248 of 
our second volume, where an appeal is made for contributions of 
useful and fancy articles in aid of its funds, and alist given of those 
most likely to find a ready sale in India. 


PROGRESS OF BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES IN GERMANY.——-SEMLER. 


The Reports of the German Bible Societies for the past year, 
afford gratifying evidence that they steadily continue to prosecute 
their object, and that in the Prussian dominions the cause seems to 
acquire more strength every succeeding year. At the Anniversary 
of the Bavarian Bible Society, held at Nuremburg, the Report 
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brought forward contained proofs of increasing usefulness; and 
showed that the Protestants of Bavaria are becoming more generally 
interested in the work. Inthe Palatinate of the Rhine, several new 
associations have been established. At Osnaburg it was agreed to 
make trial of employing colporteurs, and at Magdeburg the subject 
had been before the committee, but they did not see that the plan 
could be adopted. In some places where such an attempt had been 
made, comparatively little had been effected, chiefly on account of 
the poverty of the people, and the obstructions thrown in the way 
by the civil authorities. 

Of the operations of the Prussian Religious Tract Society, we have 
likewise received encouraging accounts. Their publications have 
an extensive circulation throughout Prussia, and also in Bohemia, 
Poland and Hungary. This Institution, as well as many others in 
Berlin, has sustained a severe loss in the decease of the privy 
counsellor Semler, a man of great worth and benevolence of charac- 
ter, whose rank and influence in society rendered his labours in the 
cause of religion and humanity of peculiar importance. In the 
domestic relations of life, he was distinguished for those amiable 
qualities which adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, and appeared 
to be endued with wisdom and spiritual understanding to instruct 
his family in the way of the Lord. The ‘‘ Neueste Nachrichten,” &c. 
in adverting to this subject, particularly dwells upon his deep Chris- 
tian experience, and his knowledge of the truths of Scripture: but 
above all, the writer observes, his daily conduct, and the living 
power of his example, were calculated to confirm their faith and 
lead them to increase in love. ‘Truly did he and his house serve 
the Lord. 

No mockery or contempt could turn aside the high purpose of 
Semler’s soul. His active and ardent mind was steadily bent upon 
promoting the best interests of his fellow man; and in his extended 
sphere of action, he ever kept in view the standard which Christian- 
ity has erected. ‘To this standard it was his constant aim to draw 
the attention of his friends and fellow labourers; and in an interesting 
interview which the Editor had with him at Berlin some years since, 
he was particularly struck with an observation of that great and 
good man, that nothing but CurisTIAN PRINCIPLE could enable per- 
sons to persevere in benevolent exertions; and that it was remark - 
able how little 1nripexzs do of this kind of work. 


PERSECUTION ON ACCOUNT OF RELIGION IN GERMANY.—GERMAN 
EMIGRANTS. 


The following article, published in the ‘‘ Newcastle Journal,” dated 
28th of Sept. 1839, will, we trust, excite the sympathy of the 
friends of religious iberty i in this and other countries; it affords a’ 
fresh proof of “the impolicy of Government interfering with those 
matters which should solely rest between a man and his Maker. 


/ 
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‘* Some extracts from a letter of Capt. Krugen’s, of the ship Dibden, having 
appeared in the Journal of Sept. 14th, tending to cast an imputation on the 
Lutheran emigrants, some of those who visited and befriended them while here 
are desirous of giving tothe public the following statement. The letter in question 
gives an account of a threatened mutiny in consequence of a shortness of provi- 
sions ; it states that the captain thought it necessary to keep fire-arms loaded ; 
and that the Dibden sailed from Liverpool for New York, on the 12th of June, 
with 230 German emigrants on board. The following extract from a letter, dated 
8th August, to a gentleman of this town, from Augustus Grabau, the chief pastor 
of the Prussian Lutherans, who have excited so much interest here, will satisfac- 
torily show that the mutineers could not possibly be any part of that body, as 
stated by mistake in the paragraph referred to. ‘ Perhaps it may be interesting 
for you to know how many vessels, with how many souls, have left Liverpool for 
New York. Here you have a specification :— 

souls. souls, 
Ist. Alfred, llth July, 178 | 3rd. Republic, 25th July, 216 
2nd. Britiannia, 20th July, 250 | 4th. Georgiana, 30th July, 115 
5th. Echo, 11th or 12th August, 206 souls,’ 

In confirmation of this, it may be positively stated, that none of the Lutherans 
passed through Newcastle before the 3rd of July, Proof, if required, may be 
easily obtained at the Custom-house. The friends of the Prussian emigrants are 
anxious to make known a few facts, which cannot fail to be interesting. The 
King of Prussia, with a view to prevent religious dissension, has been endeavour- 
ing since the year 1817, to constitute a *‘ United Church,’ of the two prevalent 
denominations, the Lutheran and Reformed. Many of the former, after seriously 
considering the subject, found that the departures from the articles of the ‘ Con- 
fession of Augsburgh,’ to which they are deeply attached, were so great as to 
do violence to their conscientious convictions. Acting on the principle that 
‘whatsoever is not of faith is sin,’ they refused to unite with the new commu- 
nion. They have frequently laid their case before the Prussian Government, but 
without effect ; for since the year 1831 penalties and imprisonments have been 
numerous and oppressive. A fine, amounting in some cases to 300 dollars, has 
been levied for the baptism of a child according to the Lutheran rites, The fines 
for non-conformity in one district are said to have amounted to 100,000 dollars ; 
and the last party that passed through Newcastle, stated that a great number of 
their ministers were in prison when they left ; the names of nine were mentioned 
by one ofthem, Pastor Grabau himself has been twice in confinement, and was 
only liberated last spring in consequence of illness. Anenquiry made to ascertain 
whether disaffection, rather than persecution, had led them to leave their country, 
gave rise to an earnest expression of loyality, and an assurance that any one of 
them was ready to lay down his life for his King. Arrangements appear to have 
been made for their temporary residence in the state of Vermont, but it is proba- 
ble that they will settle further West. From three to five thousand more are 
expected to follow next year, unless the government should abandon its coercive 
measures, Those who have already gone out seemed to be chiefly peasants and 
mechanics ; many of them exceedingly poor and ill provided with necessaries, 
Some relief has been handed to each party, and was invariably received with the 
warmest gratitude. Little is known in England of this persecution, which may 
be accounted for by the fettered state of the German press; but Dr. Ulrich 
Hubbe, of Hamburgh, has engaged to send over documents which may place the 
public more fully in possession of the facts of the case ; and it is hoped that the 
receipt of these will lead to a memorial from British Christians to the Prussian 
Government. Further contributions for assisting these poor persecuted people, 
will be thankfully received at the Union Joint Stock Bank, and will be carefully 
distributed by a Committee appointed for the purpose.’’ 


W, Eade, [rinter, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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ON SOCIALISM. 


We have always desired to be among the foremost to promote 
the comfort and happiness of the poorest classes of mankind, what- 
ever may be the name of the country to which they belong, or the 
religion they may profess; and every well-founded plan for their 
benefit we shall hail with satisfaction and joy, in proportion to the 
extent of its application: but every thing will depend upon the 
foundation of the plan. If the foundation be no better than sand, 
woe to the building that shall be.erected upon it. Now, there is 
no sure and safe foundation but the Rock of Eternal Truth—(1 Cor. 
ii. 11, “For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.”)—our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, whose 
gospel was announced to the world as glad tidings of great joy to 
all people. And this foundation can never be discovered, much 
less built upon, by any exertion of the mere rational faculties of 
man, however perfect they may be in their kind. No man, by 
searching with these alone, can come to the true knowledge of God. 
Finite man could never comprehend Him who is infinite in all his 
attributes of wisdom, power, love, justice, and truth; there was, 
therefore, an absolute necessity for a Divine Revelation, and 
accordingly our Almighty Creator, who is a Spirit, and invisible to 
mortal eyes, is pleased to influence the spirit or souls of his rational 
creatures, inclining them to do those things which he knows will 
conduce to their present and everlasting peace. And to those 
who have given themselves up in any age of the world to follow 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit, he has made most precious com- 
munications, as to the patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles ; 
and these holy men having written under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, (2 Peter i. 21.) their writings being collected, formed that 
Divine Revelation emphatically called thier Holy Scriptures, full of 
immortal truths, emanating from the source and fountain of all 
truth. From them we learn facts of the utmost importance,—the 
lost and fallen state of man by nature, and that complete salvation 
that came by Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God, who takes away the 
sin of the world. They bear testimony to this most important fact, 
that a measure of the Holy Spirit or grace of God, is given to every 
man as a guide or leader, acting in a secret, invisible manner on the 
spirit or soul of believers, and which, if followed, would lead them 
out of all evil and into all truth—into the true knowledge of God 
and his Christ, in which eternal life consists. 
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This Divine Revelation points out the alone sure foundation on 
which happiness in this life, and the sure and certain hope of a bles- 
sed immortality when time to us shall be no more, can be built. 
Now, let us examine the conduct of those who have believed in and 
built upon this foundation, and the final consequences. 

They have given proof that they have loved God and his Christ 
above all things. 

They have loved their neighbours as themselves, and were ever 
ready to render them any service in their power. 

They have overcome their corrupt natural inclinations, together 
with unlawful self, through the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

They have fulfilled their Divine Master’s injunction of doing to 
others what they would wish others to do unto them. 

They have loved, prayed for, and endeavoured to’do good to 
their enemies, and to do injury to none. 

They have passed through life blessing, and blessed, and were 
favoured to feel on leaving this world the Spirit of their Divine 
Saviour bearing witness with their spirits that they were His, and 
would be His for ever; and these now constitute the multitude 
which no man can number, of every nation, kindred, tongue, and 
people, who utter the everlasting hallelujah! All these who have 
gone to glory have joyfully proved that this foundation has stood 
sure, having this seal, that the Lord knoweth them that are His. 

We have been led to make the above remarks by hearing of the 
awful progress Infidel principles are now making among the working 
classes in different parts of the kingdom, under the name of Socialism 
—a plan originating, we believe, with Robert Owen of New Lanark. 
We deeply regret that a person possessing so much benevolence 
and disinterestedness, and with talents so well calculated to improve 
the temporal comforts of the poorer classes, should have rendered 
all these good qualities worse than useless, by adopting the ideas 
and principles of the worst agents in the worst times of the French 
Revolution. From what we can gather of his system it would seem 
that a belief in the Being and attribute of God formed no essential 
part of it; that man was not at all responsible for his actions, being 
merely the creature of circumstances; that a belief in rewards and 
punishments in a future state of existence, is an idle dream; that 
marriage should be no longer binding than it suited the caprice or 
the convenience of the parties; that property should be held in 
common, and that this should extend even to the children of the 
community; that the idea of a Divine Revelation is a gross impo- 
sition upon mankind ; and that the natural reason of man is the only 
thing we are to take as our guide through life. We hear nothing 
of self-denial in any part of the scheme, or what means are to be 
employed to overcome those bad passions which prompt to war, and 
to the production of universal misery, in families and in nations. 
If these are the principles upon which Socialism is to be built, every 
philanthropist should lift up his voice like a trumpet, with a warning — 
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of woe to the builders. The trumpet has sounded—the warning 
has been given—and not merely by a philanthropist, but by a chris- 
tian minister, John Thornton, jun. of Darlington, who in three public 
addresses has displayed in a most striking manner, and with great 
power of language, the pernicious tendency of these visionary 
schemes. In his third and final lecture, commencing with this most 
appropriate text from 1 Cor. xv. 19—“ If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable,” after summing 
up some of his former arguments, he remarks, that the tendency of 
Socialism is nothing less than to remove every valuable restraint, 
leaving man the creature of circumstances, over which he bas no 
control, and the slave of lusts and passions, which he has no moral 
ability to counteract. ‘* This,” says the Lecturer, “ we refuted, as 
opposed to reason, facts, and personal experience. On the present 
occasion,” he says, ‘‘ we propose to take our stand on the following 
propositions :—That Socialism presents no adequate resources for 
man’s present happiness; and that it discloses no prospects for immor- 
tality. And we are quite confident in the strict correctness of these 
two distinct propositions. 1. Owenism offers no adequate resources 
for man’s present happiness. It can answer no good end to deny 
that, there are some objects that are praiseworthy and benevolent, 
projected in the system to be wrought out by it. But we contend 
the means are inadequate to the end, and most of them actually 
subversive of the object they are proposed to accomplish. In all 
cases, if any good is to be done, there must be appropriateness in 
the means, adaptation in the instrumentality. We admit the evils 
Mr, Owen repudiates, and would remedy. We do not. deny, that 
the great mass of the industrious and operative classes are really 
Overtoiled, and inadequately remunerated ; and heartily should we 
rejoice, could they enjoy a larger measure of innocent relaxation 
from severe toil, and realize more ample compensation for their 
honest services, and have their dwellings and families surrounded 
by more to promote their comfort and temporal happiness. We 
admit the galling bondage of the slave who groans under his burden 
and bleeds beneath the lash, and joyously should we hail the accla- 
mations of universal liberty, when every chain should be broken, and 
every captive be free. We admit the unrighteous, arbitrary power 
of the crowned despot, whose will is law, and whose subjects are 
an empire of slaves, crouching at his feet; and high would be the 
boundings of our joy, and thrilling the emotions of our exultation, 
if the throne of every despot were to fall, and the sceptre of every 
tyrant be broken. As Christians, we will never yield to Socialists 
in the purest, and highest, and most enthusiastic philanthropy. 
We should rejoice in every spot of earth being reclaimed and clad 
with verdure and fertility,—at every unrighteous monopoly being 
exploded,—at every unjust law being abrogated,—at every crime 
in the calendar becoming extinct, and penitentiaries, and penal set- 
tlements, and gaols, and dungeons, being no more; at the abominable 
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and infernal system of war being for ever extirpated, and the beat 
of the drum, and the sound of the bugle, and the roar of the cannon 
being heard no more; at every dwelling presenting the aspect of 
comfort and prosperity, every face wreathed with smiles, every eye 
illumined with joy, every tongue tuned to melody, and the whole 
human race one cheerful), harmonious, and happy family, without a 
selfish thought, a jarring feeling, a discordant emotion; and earth 
with her million bosoms throbbing in unison, and her million voices 
swelling the chorus :—‘ Peace on earth and good will towards men! 
the kingdom of Christ come, and his will done ‘on earth, as it is 
done in heaven.’ As Christians, all this we wish, and devoutly and 
confidently anticipate. Yes, enthusiastic and Utopian as the hope may 
seem, we too are waiting the advent of 4 New Moral World, brighter, 
fairer, happier, holier'than the pen of Owen has pourtrayed, or his 
imagination in its loftiest flights and most expansive ranges has ever — 
conceived: a New Moral World, presenting a singular and fascinating 

contrast to this old immoral world,—a fallen sphere, old in sin, and 
diseased, antiquated in moral guilt. Yes, we do expect a new moral 
world, when a marvellous transformation shall be produced ;—when 
there shall be a change effected on animated nature, ‘and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox,’ and the little child shall fearlessly enter 
his Jair, entwine a garland of flowers in his shaggy mane, and play- 
fully lead him home to his father’s house ;—when the earth shall 
spontaneously ‘yield her increase, and God, even our own God, 
shall bless us ;;—when Messiah ‘ shall break in pieces the oppressor, 
—and he shall deliver the needy when he crieth, the poor also, and 
him that hath no helper,’—he shall redeem their souls from deceit 
and violence,—and ‘he shall open the prison-door and give liberty 
to the captive,—and ‘war shall be no more,’ and the sword shall 
become a ploughshare, and the spear a pruning hook ;—when true, 
sincere Socialism shall be diffused through the world, and love shall 
be the all-pervading passion, and holiness the all-pervading principle, 
exhibiting literally and emphatically a New Morat Worip,—‘a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness!’ But we expect not this 
reign of universal happiness to be the production of a system which 
denies the being of a God, the depravity of the human heart, and 
responsibility of man as an intelligent agent; nor can we perceive 
by what mysterious process, external circumstances, or educational 
advantages, or a community of goods, or unbridled sensuality, or 
the dissolution of domestic ties, and the convulsive breaking up of 
family circles, can by any means effect it. Nor do we understand, 
how comparative physical indolence, or the melody of music with 
the viol and the harp, or the gay hilarity of the ball-room can achieve 
this moral transformation. Listen to the language of Owen :—‘ The 
highest virtue is that which produces the greatest happiness that 
human nature can experience; and the highest and most permanent 
happiness that human nature can experience, arises from all parts 
of each man’s nature being satisfied, without being over-excited or 
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ever-exerted; or when each faculty exists at the point at which it 
contributes the most essentially to the health of the individual, and 
to the sound action of all the other faculties. ‘The proper business 
of human life is to form man to attain the highest degree of physical, 
intellectual, and moral perfection; to remove from around him every 
impediment to the acquisition of happiness, and to create new 
circumstances, which shall contribute most essentially to promote 
his permanent enjoyment. He must, therefore, be well educated, 
physically, mentally, and morally; he must be beneficially employed 
and occupied ; so trained as to act cordially with his associates, who 
must be equally well trained and occupied; he will thus be formed 
to know the truth, to feel it, and to look and act, uniformly in 
accordance with it. Such are Owen’s opinions of the consumma- 
tion of human happiness; such the highest elevation to which the 
bliss of a rational and intelligent being can aspire. Admitting fora 
moment this position, it is at least hypothetical. It has never been 
realised. ‘There has not yet been attained that precise adjustment of 
the intellectual and physical powers, that can insure this bliss, 
although it has been tried on a select scale at New Harmony, and 
has proved, from the most authentic historians, a complete failure. 
This ‘satisfaction’ and self-complacency, as the offspring of this new 
system, has not, cannot, be attained; because there is nothing in the 
system which can produce that tranquilizing peace of mind which 
is necessary to happiness. It affords not a single antidote to those 
inward pangs of conscience, which will, ever and anon, perturb and 
agitate the spirit. There is, in fact, no potency in the system, to 
regulate either the animal propensities, or to refine, and soften, and 
dignify the moral feelings. It possesses no specific to counteract 
and to rectify the deep-seated and inveterate vices of our nature. 
But there is a far higher source of happiness than that which is 
alluded to in this passage, which announces Owen’s grand panacea 
for moral evil; a source of happiness the Socialist never knew, 
never felt, never enjoyed; and which, therefore, forms no part of 
the system, and is excluded from the theory. He has never obeyed 
the sweet and winning invitation of one whose own personal experi- 
ence warranted him to offer the proposal, ‘O taste and see that the 
Lord is good.’ It is a happiness derived from religion,—from a 
grateful reception of the bounties of Providence; consciousness of 
the Divine presence,—enjoyment of the Divine smile, and a sweet 
and exulting sense of pardon, experienced by a conscience at peace 
with God, and resting on him, concerning whom it is declared, 
‘There is none other name given under heaven amongst men, where- 
by we can be saved,’ than the name of JESUS. Happiness derived 
from the fountain of happiness,—bliss emanating from’the source of 
all good. There is nothing in Socialism to sustain in sorrow, to 
mitigate the pressure of adversity, or to cheer and comfort in the 
solitude of the sick chamber. It cannot produce happiness, because 
it cannot produce self-sastifaction, There isin the heart. of every 
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man an aching void that scepticism cannot fill; an anxious restless- 
ness, it cannot appease; a morbid and unquiet sense of guilt, which 
it cannot remove. This the Socialist must, and will be conscious 
of, in the most felicitous circumstances of health, mental activity, 
worldly prosperity, and luxuriousease. My friends, the experiment 
has been tried ten thousand times, and has uniformly failed. There 
is no peace, no genuine happiness apart from God. ‘The human spirit 
will search for it in vain, until it is prompted to exclaim, ‘There be 
many that say, who will show us any good? Lord, lift thou up the 
light of thy countenance upon us.’ Owen represents nine conditions 
as indispensable to the completion of human happiness; conse- 
quently, the absence of either of these conditions will leave that 
happiness unattained. Now, we wish you to ponder one of these 
conditions, which he thus defines, ‘a release from superstition, from 
supernatural fears, and from the fear of death.’ The first two, 
superstition and supernatural fears, are other terms to express 
natural and revealed religion, and the convictions of conscience. 
Now, we conceive if the happiness of the Socialist is really dependent 
on this condition, it will be found that it is rarely, if ever, attainable; 
for, admitting that he may partially emancipate himself from the 
trammels of religion, and silence the voice of conscience, it will not 
be so easy a task to overcome the fear of death. Death has a sting. 
“It is sin,” unpardoned sin; a piercing and poisonous sting that 
Socialism cannot extract, and against which it can provide itself with 
no defensive armour that will prove invulnerable to its penetrating 
and resistless power. Vain and futile are the efforts of infidelity to 
disarm the King of Terrors of his formidable aspect and menacing 
features, and to represent him as an object to excite no dread, and 
to awaken no alarm. Yet Owen, with fool-hardy presumption, 
attempts the hopeless task. And here Jet it be understood, and 
indelibly impressed on the mind, that, admitting the Socialist’s prin- 
ciples as true, and granting him to the full extent all that he demands, 
that his system is really capable of imparting the prosperity and 
happiness he asserts, yet still that happiness is exclusively confined 
to the present state, within the narrow limits of time, and the circum- 
ference of earth! It holds out no world above, no world beyond the 
present; as it regards the future, it leaves | 


‘Not a hope to hang a hope upon,’ © 


However fair and luxuriant the Socialist’s paradise,—whatever 
scenes of joy, whatever voices of harmony, whatever forms of 
beauty, and whatever sunlight radiance may rest on this Elysium,— 
its duration at best is only short and precarious, and there is nothing 
beyond it but a dreary waste, a dark and midnight biank, without a 
ray of light, or a star of hope. 

And here, as Christians, we take the highest vantage ground in 
the field of argument, and rise to an eminence far, infinitely above 
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the low and debased position of the Socialist; and from the summit 
of this holy elevation, with that eye of ‘faith which is the substance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen,’ we descry. 
a distant world ;—we call it Heaven!—we name it Glory !—a world’ 
in its adaptation precisely suited to became the everlasting abode of 
happy and immortal beings, and, gazing on that world, in wrapt and 
unutterable ecstasy, we indulge a ‘good hope,’ ‘a hope that maketh 
not ashamed,’—a hope that has so much dignity, purity, and sanctity, 
that there is nothing in it to awaken in our minds a momentary feel- 
ing of cowardice, nothing to flush the cheek with the crimson glow 
of shame.—O! no, there is nothing in this hope to tempt us to disown 
or disclaim our principles, to deny our faith, to renounce our 
Saviour. Itis a ‘hope full of immortality,’ the prelude, the foretaste 
of everlasting bliss. Oh! could I convince you of the magic 
potency of that hope, its power to eclipse the grandeur ofall earthly 
scenes, and throw into the shade the toys and trifles, phantoms and 
shadows of time; its power to buoy up the mind amidst the most 
direful calamities and tragic sorrows; its power to refine and purify 
the thoughts and affections; its power to annihilate the fear of death 
and make the dying Christian’s chamber an unearthly scene, the 
threshold of heaven, the vestibule of Glory!—Such scenes we have 
witnessed, by such triumphant death-beds we have stood, when oa 
the part of the dying, one sentence has expressed the intense long- 
ings of the spirit—* Having a desire to depart and be with Christ.’ 


‘To Jesus the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone, 
O bear me, ye Cherubim, up, 
And waft me away to his Throne. 


Dissolve thou the bond that detains 
My soul from her portion in thee, 
And strike off the adamant chains, 
And make me eternally free.’— 


And now I propose to adduce a series of well-authenticated facts, 
to shew the power of Christianity on its genuine subjects in a dying 
hour.—Look to the records of church history, the martyrology of 
Fox, and the rich and augmenting stories of modern biography. 
My only difficulty is in attempting an appropriate and judicious 
selection. | } 

In the beginning of the second century, under the Emperor Trajan, 
—on the 20th of Dec. 107,—Ignatius was thrown into the Amphi- 
theatre at Rome, and devoured by lions.—Previous to this event, 
and in its expectation, he exclaimed—‘ Let the fire and the cross, 
and the assaults of wild beasts, the breaking of bones, the battering 
of the whole body in pieces, yea, and all the torments which the 
devil can invent, come upon me, so that I may but attain to be with 
Jesus Christ.’ ‘He often affirmed that he thought it better to die 
for Christ, than to live and reign the sole monarch of the world.’ 

Dr. John Huss,—when the chain was put about him at the stake, 
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said, with a smiling countenance, ‘ My Lord Jesus Christ was bound 
with a harder chain for my sake; and why should I be ashamed of 
this old rusty one?’ When the faggots were piled up to his very 
neck, the duke of Bavaria desired him to abjure. ‘ No,’ said Huss, 
‘I never preached any doctrine of an evil tendency; and what I 
taught with my lips, I now seal with my blood.’-—On St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, August 24th, 1572, when 70,000 French Protestants 
were massacred, the brave Admiral Coligny was the first victim, and 
he said, ‘I was never afraid of death; and I am ready to undergo it 
patiently, as I have long since prepared myself for it. I bless God, 
I shall die in the Lord, through whose grace I am elected to a hope 
of everlasting life..—George Wishart said, ‘ For the sake of God’s 
_word I now suffer, not sorrowfully, but with a glad heart and mind. 
For this cause I was sent, that I should suffer this fire for Christ’s 
sake ; behold my face, you shall not see me change my countenance. 
I fear not the fire..—John Lambert, just before he expired, lifted up 
such hands as he had, flaming with fire, and cried out to the people, 
* None but Christ ; none but Christ.’—John Owen, on his death-bed, 
lifting up his hands and eyes, as if transported with enjoyment, 
exclaimed, ‘O brother Payne! the long wished-for day is come at 
last, in which I shall see that glory in another manner, than I have 
ever done, or was capable of doing, in this world.’—David Brainard, 
the missionary, when dying, exclaimed, ‘I am now just on the verge 
of eternity, expecting very speedily to appear in the unseen world, 
I feel myself no more an inhabitant on earth, and sometimes earnestly 
long to depart and be with Christ.’ ‘Ias sincerely desire to love 
and glorify God as any angel in heaven. How infinitely sweet it is 
to love God, and be all for him.’—Elizabeth Rowe exclaimed, ‘I 
have now done with all mortal things; and all to come is vast eter- 
nity ! Eternity! how transporting is the sound! As long as God 
exists, my being and happiness are, I doubt not secure. These 
unbounded desires, which the wide creation cannot limit, shall be 
satisfied for ever. I shall drink at the fountain head of pleasure, and 
be refreshed with the emanations of original life andjoy. I shall hear 
the voice of uncreated harmony, speaking peace and ineffable conso- 
lation to my soul.’—James Hervey exclaimed, ‘Here, doctor, is my 
cordial. What are all cordials given to support the dying, in com- 
parison of that which arises from the promises of salvation by 
Christ? This, this supports me.’ About three o’clock he said, ‘The 
great conflict is over; now all is done.’ After which, he scarcely 
spoke any other words intelligibly, except now and then, ‘ Precious 
salvation.’ Dr. Watts, in the decline of life would say, ‘I bless God, 
I can lie down with comfort at night, not being solicitous whether | 
wake in this world cr another.’—James Janeway exclaimed, ‘Oh that 
I could let you know what I feel! Oh that I could show you what 
I now see! Oh that I could express a thousandth part of that 
sweetness which T now find in Christ! You would then all think it 
worth your while to make religion your chief business, Oh my 
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friends, you little think what Christ is worth upon a death-bed! 
I would not for a world, nay, for a million of worlds, be now without 
Christ and pardon,’ ‘Come, look upon a dying man and wonder. 
Was there ever greater kindness? Were there ever more sensible 
manifestations of rich grace? Oh why me, Lord? why me? Surely 
this is akin to heaven. If this be dying, it is sweet. Oh that you 
did but see and feel what Ido! Behold a dying man, more cheerful 
than you ever saw a man in health, and in the midst of his sweetest 
worldly engagements! Oh, Sirs, worldly pleasures are poor, pitiful 
things, when compared with the glory now in my soul,’ 

We are aware the Socialist will exclaim, ‘ This is all religious cant, 
or the ravings of delirium.’ Be itso, if you will; but it is a delirium 
of a most benign and happy character, assuming an aspect, and dis- 
playing a power delightful as it regards the individual, and imparting 
no small joy to the survivors. If it be delirious enthusiasm, it 
is such as nothing but the christian religion can diffuse in the mind. 
But, no, my hearers; these were the feelings, and these the expres- 
sions of men who profoundly studied the Scriptures; men of 
gigantic intellect, who advocated what they believed, and some of 
whom died in defence of their faith, And whilst we have now cited 
the experience of great men, whose names are immortalized in the 
annals of history, and on the pages of biography, yet, be it remem- 
bered, the feelings, faith, hope, and dying triumphs of these indivi- 
duals, have been experienced by thousands and tens of thousands, 
whose names and whose triumphant departure have only been known 
in their own immediate domestic circle. Many an humble cottage, 
many an obscure garret and cellar, have been the scenes of moral 
grandeur and triumphant grace. We doubt not, whilst we are 
assembled here this night, such scenes are transpiring. There are, 
at this moment, devout and humble Christians, who are just pluming 
their wings, and about to take their flight to glory, and to chant the 
triumphant christian warrior’s song, ‘O death! where is thy sting? 
O grave! where is thy victory ?’ | 

And now we turn to another scene, in vivid contrast with these,— 
the death-bed of the Socialist. Have you moral courage? Have 
you mental fortitude to enter his dying room, and in imagination to 
stand in trembling and almost breathless horror over his dying bed? 
Can you mark his countenance? can you hear his voice? Can you 
wait and behold him make his exit?, Come, see the triumph of 
Socialism ; come, witness the heroism, the calmness, with which he 
looks with contempt on death! See how far the system has enabled 
its disciple to release himself from ‘supernatural fears and the fear 
of death.’ The following fact was related by the Rev. R. S. Bailey, 
of Sheffield, in answer to the boast, that in ‘the moral world’ there 
will be ‘no gloom :’—‘ One of the missionaries in the town,’ said he, 
*in the course of his visits called at the house of an Owenite, who 
was dangerously ill. Having stated his errand, the man replied to 
his daughter, ‘Tell the missionary to go to hell, and you may go 
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with him.’ Sorrowful, but not deterred, the missionary went away, 
and for three successive days persisted in his attempt to gain admit- 
tance. At last he succeeded; but when he had got into the room, 
the man, with a countenance full of horror, cried out, ‘Sir, why do 
you come to torment me?’ ‘ You mistake my errand altogethier,’ 
said the missionary; ‘but, pray sir, what makes you so miserable ?’ 
The man replied in an awful tone, ‘Sir, I am miserable! 1 am an 
Owenite; but I feel the hell that they langh at. Would to God 
that Owen had never been born! They’ve ruined my soul eternally ’ 
With similar expressions, the man died. ‘ An answer to this I chal- 
lenge,’ said the Lecturer, ‘and I will bring forward the proof.’ 
And now what think you of Owenism? Have you the hardihood to 
exclaim, ‘ Let me die the death of the Socialist, and let my last end 
be like his.’ The man declared he was miserable ; do you doubt the 
truth of his dying assertion? He solemnly avowed he felt the hell 
that Socialists laugh at; do you call in question the truth of his 
statement? He said, ‘Would to God that Owen had never been 
born ;’ do you deny the sincerity of his aspiration? As a dying man, 
he solemnly attested, ‘ They have ruined my soul eternally ;’ do you 
venture to deny the dreadful fact? This fact I kindle as a blazing 
beacon, to throw its light on the Socialist’s system, to demonstrate 
its character, to exhibit its most prominent attribute, its power, its 
gigantic destructive power ;—not to destroy the truth, that is imper- 
ishable as its Author; not to destroy Christianity, that rests on the 
immutable Rock of Ages, against which the gates of hell shall never 
prevail. No; its power is to destoy its own self-devoted victims ; 
or, to adopt the precise words of the dying Owenite, ‘to ruin the 
soul eternally.” My young friends, I lift up the warning voice. 
Beware, beware of infidelity, the great destroyer—become its disciple, 
its victim, and it will eternally ruin your soul!” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The meeting of the Committee of this Society witha great number 
of its influential friends, held at the Thatched-House Tavern, St. 
James’s, on the 30th of July, 1839, was peculiarly interesting, on 
account of the warm sympathy with its objects, expressed by some 
of the first characters in the kingdom, members of both houses of 
Parliament, and the determination manifested to stand by the Com- 
mittee in its attempts to carry out the great measure of providing 
for the extension of schools for all on christian and liberal principles, 
to a successful termination. 

The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to, and a 
subscription commenced in the room, amounting to about three 
thousand pounds, and which has since been considerably increased. 
** His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex in the chair,” supported 
by Lord John Russell, Vice-President, and representative of his 
venerable father the Duke of Bedford, President, and one of the 
oldest and most zealous friends of the institution. 
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It was resolved unanimously— 


I. That this meeting considering it to be of the highest importance 
that additional provision should be made for the instruction of 
teachers under the patronage and superintendence of the British 
and Foreign School Society, recommends the immediate establish- 
ment of a new normal or training school on an enlarged basis, and 
pledges itself to support the Committee in carrying their designs 
into effect. 

II. That this meeting fully recognises the importance of employ- 
ing additional agency, as a means of extending and improving 
education throughout the country, and trusts that the Committee 
will be enabled to make immediate arrangements for that end. 

II]. That a subscription in aid of the important objects which 
have this day been brought before the meeting, be forthwith com- 
menced, and that the Committee be recommended to take measures 
for obtaining the co-operation and support of the friends of education 
in all parts of the country. 

IV. That the most respectful acknowledgments of this meeting 
be presented to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, for his 
kindness in taking the chair on the present occasion, and for the deep 
interest he has always manifested in the promotion of education on 
scriptural and comprehensive principles. 


The Committee thus encouraged, is taking active measures to 
increase the means of training teachers at the central establishment 
in the Borough Road, and has it in contemplation to provide, without 
loss of time, another normal school at some distance from the 
metropolis, where teachers selected from the Borough Road, who 
may be found to possess talents above mediocrity, may receive 
a superior training, and where masters, on a system embracing 
manual labour in the cultivation of the soil, may be qualified to 
establish schools in agricultural districts. | 

Since the above meeting the Committee has had to lament the loss 
of its Noble President, and has recorded its sense of that afflictive 
event in the following minute :— 


THE LATE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


“Ata meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society, convened at the Society’s House, Borough Road, November 
8th, 1839, William Allen, Esq., the Treasurer, in the chair, 


Tt was resolved unanimously — 


That this Committee having received with sincere sorrow, intelli- 
gence of the heavy loss the Society has sustained by the decease of 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford, are desirous of expressing, in 
connection with their record of the event, the high sense they 


entertain of the character and services of their late lamented Presi- 
dent. 
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It was in the year 1803 that the attention of the Duke of Bedford 
was first called to the efforts then making by Joseph Lancaster, to 
promote the more general instruction of the poor. At this early 
stage of his labours, long before the formation of any Society for 
the furtherance of education, the humble schoolmaster was encou- 
raged and strengthened by the patronage and support of this patriotic 
Nobleman. In his “ Report of Progress” from the year 1798, Mr. 
Lancaster says,—‘‘ The second building (that in which he long 
conducted a school of 1000 children) I owe to the benevolence of 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville, who appeared to be sent 
by Providence to open wide before me the portals of usefulness for 
the good of the poor.” 

In the year 1805, complaining of a series of attacks which then © 
much oppressed him, Mr. Lancaster adds, “ Under the trying effects 
of this ungenerous treatment, I have often been encouraged by 
remembering the advice given me by. the Duke of Bedford:— 
‘Above all, steer clear of party or faction, political or religious; 
let the great and benevolent work you have begun flow in an uncor- 
rupted channel to its destined end, unmoved in its course by the 
streams of bitterness, strife or envy, beneficial to your country, and 
grateful to the Almighty.’’” This advice was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the Duke. It was the spirit in which His Grace acted 
through life, and it was this which attached so much value to his 
support and patronage. 

At the first public meeting of the subscribers and friends of the 
system, which from various causes was delayed till the year 1811, — 
the Duke of Bedford took the chair, having previously been elected 
President by the Noblemen and Gentlemen who had agreed to act 
as a Committee in aid of the finances of the institution. 

In 1813 His Grace introduced the code of rules and regulations 
in accordance with which the Society has subsequently been con- 
ducted, and from that period to the day of his death, the Duke, 
although rarely able to preside at its public meetings, continued to 
feel the deepest solicitude for its advancement, and to express 
from time to time by letters to the Committee, the unceasing interest 
he felt in its welfare. 

The pecuniary aid which the Society from year to year received 
from its departed President, is well known to have been munificent. 
For twenty-two years an annual donation of £100 was forwarded 
without solicitation, and one of the latest acts of his life was to 
present a similar sum in aid of an enlarged provision for the training 
of teachers. 

To enumerate the local schools which at one time or other have 
been partakers of his bounty, would be impracticable; not a few 
have been largely indebted to His Grace for their establishment 
and subsequent support. 

It would be unjust to the memory of the Duke of Bedford to 
conclude this ‘brief memorial without adverting to the decided 
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attachment which His Grace always manifested both to the principle 
and practice of imparting sound scriptural instruction in elementary 
schools, Firmly convinced that the great leading truths of religion 
might be imparted to the children of the poor without reference to 
points which distract and divide the christian church, he was a 
steady supporter of schools established on this principle, and he 
always adhered to the distinct avowal which he made at one of the 
earliest public meetings of the Society, that “he should at once 
withdraw his support from the institution, were he not firmly 
convinced that it tended essentially to promote the interests of true 
religion. 

It now only remains for the Committee humbly to express their 
thankfulness to Divine Providence for having raised up, in the 
infancy of the institution, so firm and powerful a friend as the Duke 
of Bedford proved himself to be, and again to record their deep 
sense of the loss sustained by the Society in his lamented decease. 

By order of the Committee. — 
Committee Room, Borough Road, 

November 8th, 1839. Witiram ALLEN, 

Chairman.” 


In reply to a communication from the Board of Education-on the 
subject of the inspection of the Society’s schools, the ‘Committee 
has stated that they fully agree with the position, that on all ocea- 
sions where public money is granted by the Government for the 
establishment or assistance of schools, the right of inspection by 
persons authorised by Government, follows of course; and the 
Committee has promised to give every facility in their power to 
such inspection. When we consider that these reports will be laid 
before Parliament and printed, we must hail this measure as one of 
primary importance, as, by pointing out districts where deficiencies 
exist, a stimulus will be given for increased exertions, highly 
favourable to the great object in view. | 


OPIUM QUESTION—DECISION OF GOVERNMENT. 


We are relieved from some very anxious feelings upon the Chi- 
nese question, by the righteous decision of our Government, as ex- 
pressed in the following answer sent by the treasury to the claimants 
for indemnification, for losses sustained in consequence of the deli- 
very of the smuggled opium to the Chinese authorities. 

“* GenTLEMEN,—Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of 
her Majesty’s Treasury your letter, in which you apply for a settle- 
ment of certain claims for opium delivered to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and transmit certificates signed by Captain C. Elliott, I have 
received their Lordships commands to acquaint yon that Parliament 
has placed at the disposal of this Board no funds out of which any — 
compensation could be made, and that the sanction of Parliament | 
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would be required before any such claim could be recognised and 
aid. 
a> To prevent any misconstruction of the intentions of this Board, 
my Lords have felt it necessary to direct me further to state, that 
the subject has been under the attentive consideration of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and to add, that her Majesty’s Government do 
not propose to submit to Parliament a vote for the payment of such 

claims. (Signed) 
* Treasury Chambers, Nov. 11, 1839.” **R. Gorvon. 


SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS TO CHECK DEMORALIZATION. 


Although we are continually reminded that iniquity does indeed 
abound, yet it is cheering at times to turn from the contemplation of 
vice and its attendant misery, to some of the efforts now making to 
check the torrent of evil, and to spread the knowledge of the great 
truths of the gospel. Many animating proofs are from time to time 
brought before us of the efficacy both of individual and united exer- 
tion to promote the public good; and whilst regarding with interest 
various objects which claim the attention of christian philanthropists, 
we desire to encourage all to be diligent in their respective fields of 
labour. 

We are always glad when we see attempts made to remove the 
causes of demoralization, and in a notice respecting ‘* Penny Theatres 
and Music Rooms,” in the “ London City Mission Magazine,” for 
the present month, we have an instance of the importance of vigi- 
lance and promptness in counteracting the evil designs of those who, 
intent only on gain, would sacrifice the best interests of their fellow- 
creatures. 

In the introductory remarks it is suggested that it would be a 
great service to the community if some judicious plans could be 
devised by which the instruction and recreation of the labouring 
classes could be promoted of an evening, instead of their time being 
spent as it now is, most unworthily and unprofitably. Lectures on 
general subjects are proposed, particularly upon the sciences, history, 
geography, and the evidences of religion. We would also mention 
the desirableness of establishing Lending Libraries of useful books. 

At page 247 of our first volume, we noticed the ‘* Demoralizing 
influence connected with Theatres,” and gave an extract from the 
correspondence of the British and Foreign School Society, containing 
a “Caution to Parents and Teachers,” on this subject. This appeal 
on behalf of the rising generation, seems to have been met by the 
provisions of the new police act, which declared all such places 
and assemblies to be illegal; but the proprietors, determining to 
leave no effort untried to accomplish their evil purposes, thought 
they could defeat those provisions by having such places licensed as 
music rooms. We however rejoice to find that their attempts have 
been in great measure frustrated. The Committee of the London 
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City Mission, having heard of such design, addressed a Jetter to 
each of the magistrates of Westminster and Middlesex, with the view 
of defeating the purpose of those who were about to apply for licen- 
ses on the 17th ult. for such places. In this letter, which is signed 
by the Secretaries, John Garwood and Robert Ainslie, the following 
testimony is brought forward of ‘one who, by his situation and 
opportunities of correct knowledge, is altogether qualified both to 
form and give an opinion upon the subject.” Speaking of the penny 
theatres and low dancing rooms, some of which are at public houses, 
he says, ‘The more the subject is examined, the greater and more 
deplorable are the mischiefs discovered to result from those vicious 
haunts. Instances are continually presenting themselves of thievish 
habits in the male, and prostitution and theft combined in the female 
sex, originating exclusively in a desire to frequent these mischievous 
amusements, and the utter ruin of the parties becomes an almost 
inevitable consequence. Numbers at present in confinement confess 
with sorrow, the contamination they have derived from such places, 
and, independently of the numbers who from similar causes have 
been imprisoned and discharged within the last year, (many of them 
of tender years,) no less than twenty now in prison, mournfully 
acknowledge that they were honest and virtuous until the vile 
association of those haunts, seduced them into crime. It appears, 
therefore, most desirable that every practicable check should be 
opposed to the existence and extension of these low places of amuse- 
ment, if the religious and moral welfare of the poorer metropolitan 
communities is to be promoted.” 

Very numerous instances might be given,” the letter continues, 

‘on the authority of the children themselves, some of them still in 
FB epement, that they were first decoyed into the penny theatres 
(or public houses having music and dancing licences )—then tempted 
and taught to thieve, to provide the pence to gain admission—then 
lost their situations or left their homes, and then taken by the po- 
lice and committed to prison.” 

*¢ It appears by the public papers, that upwards of 100 magistrates 
were present at the Session-house during the day, and that thirty- 
three individuals, principally from the eastern districts of the 
metropolis, applied for new licences. Out of this number only four 
were granted, while twenty-nine were refused. ‘Thus, to the honour 
of the magistrates, immense iniquity has been prevented by this 
faithful discharge of their duty, and a great blessing bestowed upon 
the metropolis.” 


INDIA AND IRELAND. 


Public attention has been called to the circumstance of famine 
having existed in both these parts of the world, in places situated 
very near to districts in which there was plenty of food, but the 
wretched inhabitants were perishing for want of the means of pur- 
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chasing it. The sufferers in each case were subjects of England. 
Facts like these call loudly for Parliamentary investigation. 

We quote from a communication in the Morning Chronicle, under 
date of the 7th of October, 1839. 

In the Asiatic Journal of October we read as follows :-— 

** Famine in Kattywar.—Famine is extending over the whole 
province of Kattywar, and its natural consequences—depopulation 
and the disorganization of society, were rapidly following. The 
inhabitants of Rajcote are flying from their ill-fated homes, pressing 
in disordered crowds upon those districts where food is to be had, 
or openly banded for plunder. ‘Troops have already marched to 
arrest the progress of these depredators.”—Bombay Times, May 
25, 1839. 

Here disorders arise from famine, but in another district excessive 
abundance exists without purchasers, and a rigorous levying of a mo- 
ney-tax causes rebellion. . 

‘‘¢ After mature investigation of the rebellion which had broken out 
in the Peonah district, and for which many people, with some respect- 
able men, were apprehended, it HAS BEEN DECIDED TO INFLICT CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT ON 26 PERSONS: the people to be punished are generally 
poor and ignorant; the people complain of taxation, and in most: 
parts of the country with reason. They feel sensible that the heavy 
taxation is partly to be attributed to a cause which government | 
cannot control, or ina moment remedy, 1 mean the cheapness of. 
grain.’ 

“These two provinces are both provinces of one government, 
viz., that of Bombay ; and you here see it stated in the Leadenhall- 
street Journal, that the soldiers are shooting the people because 
intolerable famine drives them to plunder in Kattywar; while in’ 
the district of Poonah, distant only 70 miles from the sea, the com- 
mon hangman puts to death 26 persons, the ringleaders of those 
who are driven into rebellion by being unable to sell their grain, 
which they must sell before they can pay the money land-tax which 
is demanded from them. Clearly to understand these scenes,’ let 
Kattywar be the Isle of Wight, and Poonah Cambridgeshire.” 

In Ireland again, whole provinces have been suffering from famine, 
and subscriptions raised in England to relieve them, “ while exportation 
of food from Ireland was going on all the while! Of what avail was 
it to the poor sufferers whose potato crop was a failure, that there 
was food in the country, if they had no means of purchasing it? It 
is the same thing in India. ‘The people of one place, where the 
crop fails, have no means of purchasing food from another place 
where food is a drug. A merely agricultural country is necessarily 
subject to famine when there is any failure of crop, because where 
all produce there is no regular trade in food, and consequently no 
means of meeting the want of one. place by the abundance of ano- 


ther.” 
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The African Institution, formed in the year 1807, with a view to 
make some reparation to Africa for the enormous wrongs she had 
suffered by men, who by their conduct disgraced the name of Chris- 
tian and Briton, consisted of individuals who had distinguished 
themselves as leaders in the great cause of the Abolition of Slavery 
and the Slave Trade. Wilberforce, Clarkson, William Smith, Dr. 
Lushington, Buxton, Stephen, Macauley, and others—names ever 
dear to the friends of humanity, laboured for many years, and 
struggled with great difficulties, in the righteous cause they had 
undertaken. Several of these were permitted, before entering 
into their everlasting rest, to see the desire of their souls in great 
measure granted, by the Abolition of the Slave Trade and Slavery, 
as far as regarded their own beloved country, whereby an inde- 
scribable load of guilt has been removed from it. This Institution 
having at length ceased to exist, the friends of Africa felt the want 
of some powerful body, to carry out certain great measures which 
the African Institution had left unaccomplished—as the extinction 
of the Slave Trade by other nations, the more thorough exploration 
of the Continent of Africa, and the establishment of a bloodless 
coramerce in its rich productions, The remaining veterans in the 
cause have now formed the nucleus of a new Society, with large 
accessions of influential characters, many of them members of both 
houses of Parliament; and on the 23rd day of the seventh month, 
(July) 1839, a meeting was held at the house of the Right Honourable 
Stephen Lushington, M.P., No, 29, Great George Street, West- 
minster; at which the following resolutions, among others, were 
unanimously passed, and the Society formed, under the title of 
“ African Civilization Society.” 


*‘ That an Institution be formed, having for its primary object, the extinction 
of the Slave Trade, by adopting measures for civilizing Africa, and encouraging 
and protecting the cultivation of the soil, and legitimate commerce. 


“That it may be of the utmost importance to the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, and the civilization of Africa, that an Institution for agricultural purposes, 
wholly distinct from the Institution named in the first resolution, shall be formed, 
pe that a Provisional Committee be appointed for the consideration of this 
subject.”” 


® 
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It is to Thomas Fowell Buxton and Stephen Lushington, M. P., 
two of the remaining Jeaders in the cause of the Abolition of Slavery 
and the Slave Trade, that we are principally indebted for the forma- 
tion of the present Society. The former gentleman, although under 
the necessity of taking up his residence for a season at Rome, on 
account of the state of health of his wife, will be, even there, doing 
all that is possible, under his present circumstances, to promote the 
great object of his life; while his friend Dr. Lushington will con- 
tinue to employ his great talents in the cause at home. The present 
Society will, we doubt not, be able to achieve much more than the 
African Institution ever could accomplish; the circumstances of 
the times are more favourable, and certain obstacles which impeded 
the progress of the former Institution, no longer exist. An expe- 
dition for which steam vessels are now preparing, is to set out for 
the coast of Africa, as soon as the necessary preparations shall have 
been completed, whose object will be to explore the interior, to 
form alliances with the chiefs, and to make such preparations 
for a commerce in the productions of Africa, as shall convince 
the natives that their pecuniary interests will be greatly promoted 
by the utter extinction of the Slave Trade and Slavery. The 
odious pertinacity with which Portugal has adhered to the ac- 
cursed system, must give way to the moral force which is brought 
to bear upon it; and Spain must also eventually yield to the 
pressure of public opinion. North America is now feeling the 
internal convulsions which its horrid slavery systems are beginning 
{o work in its bowels, which, if not speedily cured by the exertions 
of the virtuous part of the community, will threaten its political 
death ; for we are sure that the Divine blessing can never rest upon 
a country while it continues to countenance the greatest oppression. 
The United States of North America contain the best and the worst 
specimens of human nature; the struggle between the two at this 
moment is great, May the cause of truth and righteousness prevail! 


WEST INDIES. 


As the friends of the Abolition of Slavery always anticipated, 
the period of the accomplishment of that great measure has proved 
only the beginning of a powerful struggle by the vanquished party, 
to regain some hold of their former prey; they are accordingly 
representing to the Government of the country the ruinous conse- 
quences that must ensue to the islands, if they are not permitted to 
import labourers to cultivate the soil, over whom they may have 
more control than it is possible for them to obtain under the Abolition 
Act, as it stands at present. They are, therefore, applying for power 
to frame contracts, &c. with labourers of the free coloured race, from 
North America and other places, which shall give them some hold 
upon these persons. ‘They say that there is an increasing defi- 
ciency in labourers upon estates, in some of the West India Islands, 
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because many of them prefer working for themselves, instead of 
workisg for the wages which the planters offer them. ‘They become 
traders, shop-keepers, or cultivators of land for themselves. Now, 
this is just as it should be; things must be suffered to find their 
level. Labour is to be bought and sold, like any thing else; 
and we should be truly glad to see bodies of the coloured race leav- 
ing the slave states of North America, or Spain or Portugal, and 
coming to sell their labour in our West India Islands. But we trust 
that the people of England have seen too much of the conduct of 
Colonial Assemblies, and their oppressive acts; and have too keenly 
felt the struggle that was required to put down the oppressor, to suf- 
fer any chance to be given of a revival of the monstrous system. Let 
the planters give fair wages, and we have no doubt but that willing 
labourers will be found; but the truth is, that many who have got 
their labour done for nothing, consider themselves as being robbed 
when they are obliged to give, as wages, what is absolutely neces- 
sary for the comfortable support of the free man. The circumstance 
of the negro, during the reign of slavery, being furnished with a 
house and a garden, the property of the master, has been used as a 
means in the hands of ill-disposed planters, to coerce the labourer 
into a consent to unjust wages; and this, in some instances, has been 
carried to such an extent, as to induce resistance. In an aecount 
given by the ‘* Colonial Reformer,” of some disturbances which had 
happened in a district called Spring Hill, we read as follows: | 

The secret of negro disaffection The resistance of the Spring 
Hill labourers in St. George’s, to the execution of certain distress 
warrants, and the subsequent outrages on the magistrates and con- 
stables, has given rise to a great deal of newspaper discussion. As 
usual, the whole of the blame is thrown on the poor defenceless 
labourers—the planters (innocent creatures) are guiltless of the 
smallest provocation—they are never in the wrong—there is not a 
more immaculate race of beings on the face of the earth. Now, 
there can be no doubt that the conduct of the people was bad—very 
bad: they violently resisted the law, or rather the process of the 
law, and were guilty of an outrageous assault on the persons of 
those who had been sent to execute the decisions of the magistrates. 
It is a most dangerous example of turbulence, which must never be 
allowed ; it deserves correction, and we have not the smallest doubt, 
it will draw down upon them quite as much punishment as the 
offence deserves. Having made all these large admissions, let us 
take breath for a moment, and then ask, what was the origin of all 
this disturbance? We are met by the cry of 

Rent! Rent!! Rent!!! 

From one end of the country to the other, the hue and cry has been 
raised, that the Spring Hill people had refused to pay any rent; that 
they wanted to occupy the planter’s houses and grounds without 
paying him either in money or labour for such occupation. Now, 
the best answer to all this is, that the people—that is, the heads of 
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families, shew their payments for full rent up to the latest date! This 
we state on the authority of the overseer’s book. Well, then, what 
is the nature of the rent which has led to all these serious conse- 
quences? Why, it is a charge against the wives for rent of ground ! 
superadded to the rent already paid by the husbands. What, for 
separate grounds? Oh! no, for one and same ground. The facts 
appear to be these—the men had been paying half a dollar per week 
for rent of house and ground since November last year, and justly 
supposed this was the full amount that would be claimed. At the 
end of six months, however, or rather at the end of 24 weeks, a 
charge was trumped up against the wives, not for house rent, but 
for rent of grounds at the rate of 1s. 8d. per week ; this amounted 
to 40s. on each wire. For this sum the parties were sued at Buff 
Bay, and judgment obtained ; by whom awarded, we know not; but 
by whomsoever, there can be no doubt but that tuey are morally 
answerable for all that has happened. The people were so struck 
with the monstrous fraud and injustice of charging rent for the same 
premises twice over, that they thought themselves right to resist, 
and here it was that they erred; they were stung to madness to see 
armed constables come into the negro village, and for the purpose 
of distraining on their fowls, on their pigs, and their other property, 
for a debt, which they well knew was contrary to equity, and they 
believed was contrary to law.” 

This oppressive conduct on the subject of rent, while it discovers 
the animus with which such planters are inspired, will work its own 
cure, for the labourer will naturally look out for a place where he 
can erect his hut, and where he may hire land for a garden. We 
trust that benevolent individuals will accommodate labourers with 
land, on fair terms ; and we know that fifty thousand pounds have 
been raised in this country for the very purpose. Let the friends 
of the coloured race be ever on their guard against every open or 
secret attempt at depriving those over whom they have spread their 
protecting shield, of what has been so dearly purchased for them. 
We do not wish to be forward in saying what are to be esteemed 
judgments from God, but we have just learned, from the highest 
authority, that seven of the most furious advocates for slavery 
in the island of Jamaica, have lately departed this life ! 


WAR WITH CHINA? 


As certain interested persons are working a portion of the public 
newspapers in a way calculated to promote a most unjust and cruel 
war, we think it right to give the following statement relative to 
the opium smugglers, in the words of a highly respectable periodical 
press at Leeds. 

“Extracts from a letter addressed by some of the chief function- 
aries of the Chinese Government to the Queen of England on the 
evils, moral and physical, which a portion of her subjects have 
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inflicted on the people of China, though somewhat inflated 
and hyperbolical in style, like most eastern productions, it 
_abounds in sound argument, mingled with reproaches which may 
well bring a blush to the cheek of a nation calling itself Christian 
and civilized. It is said that instructions have been sent out 
to Capt. Elliott, authorizing him to make reprisals for the opium 
seizures on Chinese property. For the honour of our country, we 
may say, for the honour of Christianity, we hope that no such 
instructions have been given, and most of all, that they have not 
been entrusted to that rash and self-sufficient personage, Capt. 
Elliott. That he himself is principally to blame for all the embar- 
rassment which has arisen, or may arise from the stoppage of trade, 
and the consequences to which it may lead, is clearly shewn in a 
Jetter entitled ‘The Opium Crisis,’ from the pen of Mr. King, 
the resident partner of the American firm of Olyphant and 
Co., at Canton, of which we find an able analysis in the Leeds 
Mercury. As nothing less than going to war with China will 
satisfy certain parties, it may be well to shew that in such a war all 
the injustice and infamy would be on the side of the assailant, the 
proceedings of the Chinese Government having been characterized 
throughout by the utmost practicable forbearance. 

“The first point to be noticed is, that the opium trade had 
abundant and reiterated warninc. Some months before the 
catastrophe, Superintendent Elliott expressed his belief to Mr. 
King ‘that we were on the eve of an explosion.’ ‘A crisis must 
come, had been months before the language of the Chinese 
Repository. So impressed was Mr. King, the only individual 
who was not infatuated and blinded by personal implication in 
the traffic, with the alarming siyns of the times, that, on the 18th 
August, 1837, he addressed to the other foreign residents, through 
the Canton papers, a proposition that they should unanimously com- 
bine to relinquish a trade so fraught with evils, ‘commereial, politi~ 
eal, social, and moral.’ Following up the communication, he 
observes, “1 ventured to calla public meeting, to ascertain and 
exhibit the feelings of the community at large. ‘We do not know.’ 
was the reply of the press to these invitations, ‘of any one perma- 
nently established here who could possibly give the pledge recom- 
mended by Messrs. Olyphant and Co., all being more or less 
interested in the drug.’ It is scarcely necessary to add, the call for 
a public meeting failed.” Mr. King then ‘drew up a memorial, the 
design of which was, to bring the principle of non-participation in 
opium to bear on the amelioration of the general trade with China. 
This memoria] was generally circulated and canvassed in October, 
but not a signature to it was obtained in the residency. When it 
came to be presented to the senior Hong merchant, for transmission 
to the Governor of Canton, bearing only the name of its author (Mr, 
King,) the cautious old man received it; but, after the expiration of 
some days, it was returned unopened, with the explanation that the 
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foreign residents had been consulted respecting its contents, and 
deemed it unfit for presentation.’ Yet these are the parties, so 
deliberately and unanimously guilty, who now claim from the British 
public, sympathy and compensation for their losses, and who would 
fain involve us in a war with China to avenge their wrongs. Soon 
after the fruitless efforts of Mr. King, the storm which he had fore- 
seen burst upon the residents. Many seizures took place, and the 
trade was checked for a term bya bloody collision between the 
officers and native smugglers at Wampoa. It revived a month 
afterwards, and then ‘a general stoppage of trade was declared.’ 
In addition to this the Governor ordered the execution of a native 
opium dealer before the doors of the residents. These measures 
compelled Capt. Elliott to a date interference, and his authority 
was used to remove the smugglers’ boats to a more respectful 
distance, namely, out of the river into the outside waters. The 
attempted execution of the Chinese criminal, under the eyes of 
the residents, was regarded as a deep insult. In reply to their 
remonstrance, the Governor, after pointing out, in strong terms, that 
they were partners in his guilt, and, in fact, the cause of his crime 
and of his fate, informs them that this speaking lesson was an appeal 
to their better sympathies, for he adds, ‘these foreigners, though 
born and brought up beyond the pale of civilization, have yet human 
hearts. How shall they not be impressed with awe, and dread, and 
self-conviction 2’ 

“Trade was resumed with the new year (1838.) Scarcely had 
January elapsed before a proclamation was addressed by the Go- 
vernor to the residents, informing them that an Imperial High 
Commissioner had been appointed to suppress the opium trade. 
This document commands, and even entreats the foreigners to avoid 
the impending ruin, ‘to turn from their vile courses, and send back 
to its country every one of the receiving ships now anchored in the 
outside waters.’ ‘The long expected officer,’ continues Mr. King, 
‘still delayed, as if on purpose for the local cautions to take effect, 
and the opium ships to disappear.’ As a further earnest of the 
determination of the Governor, two other native dealers in opium 
were executed in the Factory-square. All was unavailing, a judicial 
blindness had fallen upon the guilty, On the 10th of March the 
Commissioner arrived. ‘Bringing with him a high character for 
ability and probity, invested with powers such as have only two or 
three times before been conferred on a subject since the accession 
of the Tatsing dynasty, the Imperial Commissioner, Lin, Governor 
of Hooquang, &c. entered the provincial city.’ At the audience at 
which he received the appointment, it was said the Emperor ‘told 
him of the flourishing state of the empire when he received it, and 
declared with tears, he could not meet his august father and grand- 
father after death, unless the vice of opium smoking were eradi- 
cated,’ 3 

“Just before the Commissioner arrived, the opium men began to 
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think that the Government was really in earnest, and though their 
press at Canton had before with incredible audacity talked ‘ about 
the prescriptive right of smuggling,’ the same corrupt organ spoke 
now of a cessation of the traffic, on condition of the Chinese taking 
off their stock on hand! To this and much other language of like 
tone and import, the Commissioner was making ready a decisive 
answer. On his arrival he astonished the Hong merchants ‘by the 
variety and minuteness of his information.’ After a week of preli- 
minary investigation, he issued ‘two edicts of remarkable energy,’ in 
the first of which, addressed to the foreign residents, he ‘ proceeded 
to declare all the foreign opium still lying within the Chinese waters 
forfeited to Government, assigning three days for the submission of 
its holders, and for the receipt of their pledges, that they would 
cease to introduce it into the country.’ The three days passed 
with the sole result of producing intense alarm among the Hong 
merchants, whose lives were made responsible for the obedience of 
the residents, and on the part of the latter several shuffling attempts 
to effect a compromise, The Commissioner was not to be trifled 
with. He rejected the offers made him. with indignation, deprived 
the residents at Canton of their native servants, and of their personal 
liberty, and held them at his mercy by cutting off their supplies. 
He also required Mr. Bent, the leading opium agent, to appear 
before him in the city. The Sabbath intervening, further proceed - 
ings were suspended, ‘in deference to the foreigners’ worship-day.” 
At this stage of the proceedings Captain Elliott arrived from Macao, 
having donned his uniform as post captain, with a view of frighten- 
ing the Chinese into instant submission, He had before completely 
identified himself with the opium dealers, and his first step on reach- 
ing Canton was to take the criminal Dent under the protection of his 
ownroof, The warlike array, fierce demeanour, and swelling words 
of the gallant Superintendent failed of their effect. He was imme- 
diately placed under arrest, and almost as soonissued a call for all the 
British opium to be forthwith surrendered. ‘Such,’ says Mr. King, 
in addressing this official, ‘ was the turn given by you to the opium 
crisis, nine hours after a leading opium holder had declared to me 
his full belief that the Commissioner was a rogue, and his whole 
demand a mere scheme to extort money!’ 20,283 chests of the drug 
were transferred by Captain Elliott, being of the value of about 
three millions sterling. The opium has since been burnt. In addi- 
tion to this surrender, the community forwarded to His Excellency 
the Commissioner, a solemn pledge that they would traflic no longer 
in opium. 

“Captain Elliott’s policy seems to have been to force on 
a contest with China, With this view he has suspended the 
trade, and withdrawn the British residents from Canton, The 
Commissioner Lin had no sooner attained his object, than he 
withdrew the restrictions on commerce, and held out not only the 
promise of oblivion for the past, but of protection for the future. 
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It is important to bear in mind that the present stoppage of the 
trade, inconvenient and even disastrous to British interests, and 
which, in the advance upon tea alone, will presently cost the country 
a million sterling, appears to have been the sole act of Superin- 
tendent Elliott. The latest accounts from China represent the 
American merchants at Canton ‘as deriving great advantage from 
the transhipment of British goods in American vessels.’ What 
then, it may be asked, is to be done? We reply, no obstacle what- 
ever on the part of the Government appears to exist to the immedi- 
ate resumption of our relations with China. Mr. King declares 
‘that the foreign trade never had a firmer hold on the national 
policy of China,’ but the Government is determined to hold the 
lawful trade in pledge for the suppression of the unlawful. If Great 
Britain will guarantee the latter, she may make almost her own 
terms as to the former, but it is as nearly certain as possible, unless 
our Government does actively and determinedly interfere to suppress 
the cultivation and traffic of opium, that our lucrative commerce 
with China will be permanently sacrificed. Of the necessity of 
national guarantees for the extinction of the trade, says Mr. King, 
‘Jet the British public judge, when they learn that there are country- 
men of theirs here who avow their determination to repair to the 
coasts of China in heavily armed vessels, and to force the trade at 
every hazard.’ ‘This is not a vain threat. We see by the Asiatic 
Journal, that at the July sales at Calcutta, opium was a subject of 
speculation, and, though the sales were effected at a considerable 
loss upon the cost of production, yet the prices, say the Calcutta 
papers, ‘evince a still lingering confidence in the article, and a 
strong impression that the trade will, in some shape or other, be 
revived.’ According to the Bombay papers, ‘Shipments of opium, 
both there and at Calcutta, were going on; two ships at the latter 
port were nearly full, and shipments of Malway opium were also in 
progress from Bombay.’ The Bombay Times states, that ‘the Bengal 
Government have directed the cultivation of the poppy in the opium 
districts to be carried on, for the years 1839-40, upon the same scale as 
before,’ ‘The existing stock of this vile drug, unfit for medicine, ap- 
plicable only to purposes of vicious indulgence, is estimated at the enor- 
mous amount of 80,000 chests, over and above the quantity destroy- 
ed by the Chinese, namely, ‘a considerable portion of the produce of 
1838, and the whole crop of 1839, now just gathered ;’ and yet the East 
India Company are continuing its cultivation on the same scale as 
before! Can we shut our eyes to the result? Let none dream that 
the opium trade is suppressed; or if the preventive service of 
China defies smuggling, (a supposition nearly impossible,) we behold 
an alternative, if possible, still more alarming. ‘This vast reservoir 
of poison, in that case, will overflow the Chinese islands and colo- 
nies, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and our own East Indian 
possessions, carrying ruin, misery, and death, into the midst of a 
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people, who have no safe-guard in Christian principle to oppose as 
a barrier to the devastations of the overwhelming evil. 

“We feel it to be a duty to lay these facts before a Christian pub- 
lic, and to suggest whether, on an occasion of such grave and urgent 
importance, in which the interests of religion and morality, our 
commercial interests, and the claims of our common humanity are 
alike deeply implicated, some expression of public sentiment is not 
imperatively required. 

**In conclusion, we will offer one remark on the conduct of the 
East India Company. ‘They are the main spring of all the evils we 
have described. The opium trade is the child of their adoption, 
They have employed all the resources of science, wealth, and 
unlimited power to force it to its present height. Wedo not wish 
to use strong language, but we cannot do less than characterize this 
policy as a dereliction of their high responsibilities, and a prostitu- 
tion of the means of government to an unlawful end. Happily, by 
an express reservation, Parliament retains its right of direct inter- 
ference in the affairs of India. Had it been otherwise we should 
have certainly maintained, that the charter of the Company was virtu- 
ally annulled, by so flagrant a perversion of the powers delegated 
to them to be administered for the lawful purposes of government, 
and for such alone.” 


SOUTH AFRICA—JAMES BACKHOUSE AND G W. WALKER. 


By the kindness of a friend we are enabled to give some farther 
intelligence of J. Backhouse and G. W. Walker; it is contained in 
a letter addressed to Samuel Gurney, and dated Philippolis, South 
Africa, 12th of 8th month, (August) 1839. 

* Since I wrote last we have passed the Colonial Boundary, 
between Colesburg and this place, and have paid a very interesting 
and satisfactory visit to the missionary stations of the Bechuana 
country, from which we have been favoured to return in safety and 
peace; and we are now expecting in afew days toset out for Griqua 
Town, the Krumen, &c., hoping to be in Graaf Reynet about the 
end of next month. 

“There is much good in progress at the various stations we have 
visited, and at all of them we have reason to believe, a few persons 
have been effectually turned to the Lord; but the blessing which 
has attended missionary labour, has not been limited to the Chris- 
tian converts; the state of the tribes which the missionaries have 
collected together, or amongst which they have settled, has been 
greatly improved ;—peace has succeeded to devastating wars; can- 
nibalism has been abandoned ; polygamy is rapidly declining; and 
education and civilization are making progress. A wide door is 
now set open for carrying these operations farther into the interior 
of Africa; and more labourers are wanted in the present field of 
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operation, especially in the department of schools, and perhaps most 
of infant schools. 

**The emigration of the Boors seems, under the overruling of the 
Most High, to have been made instrumental in preserving the 
Bechuana tribes from the rage of Dingaan; and his enmity against 
the Boors has restrained their oppression of the natives, whom they 
have shewn sufficient evidence of their disposition to reduce to 
slavery. 

**When in the vicinity of the Natal country, both among the 
Mantatees and when in Caffraria, the subject of the colonization of 
Natal often engaged our attention; and we are of the judgment, 
that if the protection and proper settlement, on suitable reserves, of 
the Zulus who fled from Dingaan, and are residing to the south of 
Port Natal, and of some small tribes scattered about the base of the 
Quathlamba Mountains, were provided for in a proper manner, the 
colonization of the Natal country, which, with these exceptions, is 
void of native inhabitants, from below the second Point to the ter- 
ritory occupied by Dingaan, might be a great blessing to the native 
tribes. Its effect would be to restrain the desolating incursions of 
powerful chiefs, such as Faku, Nepai, and Dingaan, upon their 
weaker neighbours, and to prevent the Boors from establishing 
themselves in that territory as a slave-holding people; and it would 
open a traffic with the native tribes, such as is much wanted to 
advance them in civilization, and facilitate the extension of mis- 
sionary operations into the interior. 

*[ do not doubt but this question is one of great interest to the 
friends of the African race, and which, viewed through the medium 
of colonization in other instances, will be looked upon with great 
jealously. I have, therefore, thought it right thus fully to express 
the sentiment of my dear companion in the work of the gospel, and 
myself upon it; in which, also, [ may add, we are united by the 
missionaries labouring in the contiguous parts, with whom we have 
had many conversations on this truly momentous matter.” 


TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN IRELAND—GROCERS LICENCES. 


The present position of Ireland, with regard to the progress of 
the Temperance Cause, is one of great interest. An extraordi- 
nary work is going forward, especially in the South, where thou- 
sands who have been in the practice of indulging freely in the use 
of ardent spirits, are now pledging themselves to abstain entirely 
from all intoxicating liquors. We rejoice in the fact, and sincerely 
do we desire that the principles upon which this wonderful reforma- 
tion is founded, may be sound and lasting; but we could have wished 
that the mode of administering the pledge had been free from objec- 
tion. 

We have noticed with real satisfaction that the grocers of Ireland 
and other interested parties have been defeated in an attempt which 
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they made to have the liberty of carrying on the demoralizing prac- 
tice of retailing spirits in conjunction with the grocery trade, restored 
to them. ‘The house of Lords unanimously resolved to reject the 
clause introduced in the Commons for the purpose of reviving this 
injurious privilege ; and as much has been said of the “injustice” 
of the British Legislature, in depriving the grocers of the right of 
selling drams in their shops, we extract the following particulars 
relative to this supposed injustice, from the Dublin Weekly Herald, 
of Oct. 12th and 19th. 

“In 1736, when the Parliament of England, alarmed by the 
demoralization of the people of London, was about to take measures 
to prevent the excessive and pernicious use of spiritous liquors, one 
of the first steps taken was—to confine the sale of spirits to public 
houses. The unanimous resolution of the House of Commons on 
the 23rd February, 1736, being—‘ That the vending of such liquors 
should be restrained to persons keeping public brandy shops, victu- 
alling houses, coffee houses, ale houses, and inn-holders, and to such 
apothecaries and surgeons as should make use of the same by way 
of medicine only.’ This resolution was embodied in the celebrated 
Gin Act.” 

Attempts were made by the Parliament of Ireland in 1784 to 
repress the baneful habit of dram drinking, and amongst these efforts 
was aresolution compelling grocers to take out licenses, against 
which some of the trade petitioned. 

* But as the Irish Parliament did not find that the mere act of 
licensing grocers’ shops, and thus subjecting them to the surveillance 
of the police, produced all the benefits which should have resulted 
from it, in 1790 an act was passed prohibiting grocers from retailing 
spirituous liquors, even although not to be drank on the premises. It 
is so much the practice of the advocates of intemperance at the pre- 
sent period to represent all attempts to diminish the consumption of 
spirituous liquors in Ireland, as originating with fools or fanatics, with 
men ignorant of the true causes of the vice and misery around us, 
that it may be necessary to name the authors of the law of 1791— 
‘for regulating the issue of licenses, and for ‘remedying the 
abuses which have arisen from the immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors.’ The act was proposed by David La Touche, and seconded 
by Henry Grattan, the then members for Dublin; and it is necessary 
to add, that it would be difficult to name two men more intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the Irish people, or more anxious for 
the welfare of their countrymen; nor was it possible for these esti- 
mable men to devote themselves with greater energy to any measure 
for ameliorating the condition of the labouring classes, or for eleva- 
ting the country in the scale of civilization, than they did to that for 
diminishing the consumption of spirituous liquors in Ireland. Mr. 
La Touche declared in the House of Commons, ‘ That the excessive 
use of spirits prevailed throughout the whole kingdom, to the utter 
ruin of industry, and the subversion of every moral principle,’ and 
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Mr. Grattan at the same time declared—‘ that it was indispensable 
that Parliament should proceed to destroy this poison, which now 
destroys the health and industry of the people,’ and which, notwith- 
standing the variety of interests which seem to place insurmountable 
obstacles in the way, ‘he hoped to see effected.’ 

“Tt may be useful, however, not only to show who were the men 
who endeavoured to roll off the reproach of drunkenness from their 
country in 1791, but it may be also useful to refer to the words of 
the act, in order to shew the importance attached to that part of it, 
which prevented grocers from selling drams; (and, as a parenthesis, 
we may here add that this was not a solitary act—the Parliament 
by which it was passed, passed others for the same purpose; amongst 
them the 31, Geo. 3, cap. 13.—which prohibited horseracing within 
nine miles of Dublin, as leading to drunkenness, idleness, and riot, 
and empowered magistrates to ‘prostrate all booths and tents’ on 
such race courses, ‘to destroy all vessels containing spirituous 
liquors, exposed to sale on the ground,’ and ‘to spill all liquor so 
exposed to sale,’ an act which has also been recently repealed. 

“The act of 32, Geo. 3. cap. 19, referring to grocers, enacts— 
‘That no person shall sell spirits by retail in Dublin, Cork, Water~ 
ford, or Limerick, except such as keep victualling houses, inns, or. 
taverns, and, * That any license which shall be graated to any per- 
son exercising the trade or business of a grocer, or any trade or 
business, other than as aforesaid, either in his own name, or in the 
name of any other person, or having any interest or emolument, or 
profit in or out of any other trade or buisness, or in whose house 
where he or she shall be licensed tosell spirits by retail, or in any 
adjoining house or building which shall communicate with such 
house, the trade or business of a grocer, or any other trade or busi- 
ness, other than as aforesaid, shall be carried on in any public-shop 
or room, or who shall not be a victualler, inn-keeper, or tavern- 
keeper selling ale by retail as aforesaid, shall be, and the same_ is 
hereby declared nulland void,’ &c., * and the offenders subject to 
all penalties as if selling without license.’ 

“We question if it would be possible to frame a clause much more 
stringent than this, one which could more cleary show, or more 
fully express, the intentions of the Legislature, to prevent grocers 
from being directly or indirectly engaged in the sale of spirits by 
retail; nor would it be possible to point to a clause in any act of 
Parliament containing stronger internal evidence of the importance 
with which it was viewed by those by whom it was framed. Such, 
however, were the enactments of 1791 and 1792, which were con- 
tinued before, by the 37, Geo. 3. cap. 45, and by the 40, Geo. 3. 
cap. 54, was further continued until the 29 September, 1801. 

‘Let us now turn to the acts of the Imperial Legislature, and we 
shall find that the 41, Geo. 3, cap. 48, being the first licensing act 
of the united Parliament, continues this strict prohibition to the 
sale of spirits by grocers in Ireland, and that they not only were 
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not permitted to sell drams in their shops, but were not even per- 
mitted to sell spirits to be consumed off the premises, 

‘“‘ Thus it is proved that the object of the Irish and of the Imperial 
Legislature was to restrain the consumption of spirits in Ireland, 
and that it was considered, to use the wordsof Mr. Grattan, that— 
‘Corn and Revenue were made for the benefit of man, not man to 
be sacrificed to the increase of these .—But the ruinously expensive 
wars in which Great Britain was now engaged rendered the increase 
of revenue an object of paramount importance ; and in the act of the 
46, Geo. 3, cap. 70, we perceive the first step towards this object ; 
grocers were allowed to sell spirits in quantities not less than two 
quarts. And in the following year, (1807) by the act 47, Geo. 3, 
cap. 12, it merely was provided that grocers should not sell any 
spirituous liquors, wine, beer, &c. to be consumed in the house, 
out-house, building, &c. occupied by such grocers. 

“The act of 49, Geo. 3, cap. 99, only permitted them tosell spirits 
in quantities not less than two quarts, or exceeding 50 gallons; and 
the stamp act of 1810, confirmed the former restriction by enacting 
—‘ That no license whatsoever shall authorize any grocer to sell in 
quantities less than two reputed quarts.’ 

If it now be asked, when or how did the grocers of Ireland be- 
come entitled to sell drams in their shops ?—when did they commence 
to place the screens of tea chests at the ends of their counters? we 
answer, that it is impossible to trace it. We know that about the 
year 1810 the excise commission were not disinclined to increase the 
consumption of spirits. We know that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not averse from an increase of Revenue. We know 
that there were some amongst the grocers who were not disinclined 
to increase their profits. And from some cause or another the ma- 
gistrates of police became inactive; and hence in the year 1811 or 
1812 the grocers of Dublin were selling spirits with impunity. 

“ At this time the publicans, jealous of this encroachment on their 
trade, protested against such open violation of the law; and presen- 
ted memorials to the magistrates of police, praying their interfer- 
ence, and that peace-oflicers should be directed to prosecute the 
persons found offending. But it is equally true, that no very effec- 
tual measures were adopted, as the sale of spirits by grocers con- 
tinued, and increased, until the practice of dram-drinking in grocers’ 
shops became as open as the sale of spirits in public-houses. 

‘Several acts of Parliament were subsequently passed, so carefully 
worded, that no magistrate could enforce them, if it were the 
intention of the Legislature that grocers should not sell spirits; nor 
could magistrates be censured for not attempting to enforce them, 
as lawyers differed as to the meaning of the law. The act of 6, 
Geo. 4. cap. 81, was, however, a little more explicit: the com- 
missioners of excise refused any longer to permit grocers to sell 
drams, and the law officer of the crown sanctioned the refusal; but 
the grocers of Dublin sent a deputation to the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer; they convinced him that the consumption of spirits 
would be diminished, if grocers were not permitted to sell drams ; 
and whether this argument, or any other, affected the opinions of 
the commissioners of excise, certain it is, that very shortly after the 
interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the grocers again 
openly sold drams in their shops. 

“To the more recent acts of Parliament it is needless to refer; 
but from what has been stated we would ask, on what is it that the 
advocates of the grocers ground their assertions of the injustice of 
the British Legislature, of the deprivation of a long-enjoyed right, 
and of an interference with the freedom of trade? 

“With a knowledge of the facts which we have stated, it is futile 
to assert, that the British Legislature have done that which the 
Irish Legislature had not previously attempted, or that the members 
who now advocate the views of the grocers, are not pursuing a 
course directly opposed to that of the most patriotic men, of which 
the Irish Parliament could boast.” 


Note. See some important remarks on the causes of demoralization, and the 
effects of the grocers’ licences, at page 272—274 of our second volume. 


LAUDABLE ZEAL AT BREMEN, IN THE CAUSE OF MORALS. 


There was a gratifying instance a short time since of the care ex- 
ercised at Bremen, to guard young persons against engaging in the 
theatre. An advertisement appeared from the directors of theatri- 
cal amusements, to young girls from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, offering to instruct them gratuitously for the opera or the ballet, 
and holding out the inducement of acquiring corresponding honours. 
The same pages afterwards contained a warning from 18 ministers, 
to parents and guardians, not to let their children engage in so 
profane an occupation. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The Committee of this institution is making great improvements 
at the Borough Road, and is preparing to avail itself of the means 
which the friends of the education of the poor on the liberal prin- 
ciples of schools for all, are putting into its possession. Subscriptions 
of one hundred pounds each continue to comein; but it will require 
very great exertion by the friends of civil and religions liberty to 
provide for the wants of the country; and the public may be assured 
that the greatest attention will be paid to economy, in making the 
most of the means with which they may be intrusted. ‘The Com- 
mittee has just published some very interesting New Reading 
Lessons, which may be had at the Central Institution, Borough Road, 
and will shortly be supplied to all booksellers. The title is, ‘‘ Daily 
Lesson Book, for the use of Schools and Families :”? by Henry Dunn 
and John Thomas Crossley. 
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The Alpine horn has, in the lofty mountains of Switzerland, 
besides tuning the cow-song, (Ranz des Vaches,) also another 
solemn and religious use. When the sun has set in the valley, and 
the light of heaven only gleams upon the summit of the snowy 
mountains, then the herdsman who lives upon the highest of the 
Alps, takes his horn, and calls through his speaking trumpet,— 
** Praise the Lord God!” All the neighbouring herdsmen, as soon 
as they hear this sound, step out of their huts, take their Alpine 
horns, and repeat the same words. This often lasts a quarter of 
an hour, and from the mountains and the rocky cliffs, the name of 
God is re-echoed. At length a solemn silence prevails. All pray 
kneeling, and with uncovered heads. In the mean time it has be- 
come quite dark. ‘‘Good night!” the highest herdsman now calls 
again through his speaking trumpet. ‘Good night!” again resounds 
from all the mountains, the horns of the herdsmen, and the clefts 
of the rocks. Hereupon every one lies down to rest.—Reichard. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS—CLIMBING BOYS. 


The public newspapers have, within these few days, given some 
shocking instances of the suffocation of poor children, by being 
forced up chimnies for the purpose of sweeping them. ‘The act 
for their protection has just expired. The subject ought to be 
strongly brought before the public, and petitions presented to 
Parliament, for an act TO PROHIBIT ALTOGETHER the sweeping of 
chimnies by children. Such a measure was nearly carried a few 
years ago, but cruelly defeated, in the House of Lords, by a noble- 
man, now no more. 


, CHEAP COMPOSITION FOR PROTECTING ROOFS AND WALLS. 


Take one measure of fine sand, two measures of wood ashes well 
sifted, three of slackened lime ground up with oil; lay it on with a 
a painter’s brush; first coat thin, and second thick. 

It has been found that this mixture painted on a board, adhered so 
strongly that it resisted an iron tool; and if put thick on a shingle, 
it will protect from fire. © 


W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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With notes by Roserr Macnisu. Fourth Edition, p. p. 145. 
Glasgow, Joun Symineton and Co. London, Wuirraker and 
Co., and Simpxin and Co. 


The influence of the mind upon the body, in reference to medical 
treatment, was pointed out in a valuable little volume, some years 
ago, by Dr. Falconer of Bath. The subject is worthy of more 
attention than it appears to have hitherto received. Perfect health 
depends upon the proper action of the organs composing the com- 
plicated structure of the human frame. The blood which renovates 
and keeps in repair all the parts of the body, and from which the 
most important secretions are incessantly made, depends upon a 
supply of healthy chyle, furnished by the organs of digestion; if 
these are interrupted in their action, the effects are speedily felt :— 
loss of appetite follows—the gastric fluid isnot properly concocted 
—the liver fails to perform its office properly ;—hence biliary derange- 
ments ensue, which are frequently made manifest by a yellow appear- 
ance of the skin. Great anxiety of mind and the influence of de- 
pressing passions tend powerfully to disturb all the healthy functions 
of the body, as we may have had painfully to observe, even in the 
circle of our own acquaintance. 

The object of this (in many respects) valuable little book, is, par- 
ticularly to impress those who have the care of youth, with the great 
importance of avoiding premature and excessive excitement of the 
infant mind. Many instances are adduced of the mischief which has 
ensued from over-working the intellect of young children. The 
author observes, page 17 :— 

““Many physicians of great experience, are of the opinion, that 
efforts todevelop the minds of young children are very frequently 
injurious; and from instances of disease in children which I have 
witnessed, I am forced to believe that the danger is indeed great, and 
that very often in attempting to call forth and cultivate the intellec- 
tual faculties of children before they are five, or six, or seven years 
of age, serious and lasting injury has been done, both to the body 
and the mind. ‘The danger arises from parents and teachers forget- 
ting or disregarding this important fact, that, although the mind is 
immaterial and indestructible, it is yet allied to a material body, 


upon the healthy state of which, the intellect is dependent for vigour 
and power.” 
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In commencing the enquiry, as to the influence which the cultiva- 
tion of the mind has upon the health of the body, the author con- 
siders it necessary, first, to ascertain what part or organ of the 
human system is called into action by mental labour; and then to 
trace the effect which this labour has upon that part of the system, 
and upon other organs of the body, at different periods of life. The 
first section is accordingly devoted to the brain, as the material organ 
by which the mental faculties are manifested. Our author seems to 
have been a decided phrenologist ; upon this science we shall offer 
no opinion. At page 22 it is said :— 

‘There is much proof that the brain consists of a congeries of 
organs, each of which, ina healthy state, manifests a particular 
faculty of the mind, and that the power of each faculty chiefly 
depends on the size of its appropriate organ. I allude to these 
facts, however, only for the purpose of directing the inquiries of 
others to them. My present aim is simply to shew that the brain, 
considered as a whole, is the instrument by which the mind operates ; 
and I hope to impress this fact deeply upon the minds of all those 
who are engaged in the education of youth,” 

The dependence of the mind upon a sound state of the body is 
sufficiently obvious, from the consequences of injuries of the head, 
insanity, &c. ‘A diseased state of the organ of the mind, of the very 
instrument of thought, or of some part of it, deranges the intellectual 
faculties, just as a diseased state of the stomach deranges digestion. 
The immortal and immaterial mind is in itself, surely incapable of 
disease, of decay and derangement; but being allied to a material 
organ, upon which it is entirely dependent for its manifestations 
upon earth, these manifestations are suspended or disordered when 
this organ is diseased.” 

Many interesting facts are stated in proof of the intimate connex- 
ion between the brain and the mind; among the rest are the following. 

‘A man at the battle of Waterloo hada small portion of his skull- 
bone beat in upon the brain, to the depth of half an inch, This 
caused volition and sensation to cease, and he was nearly ina lifeless 
state. Mr. Cooper raised up the depressed portion of bone from the 
brain, and then the man immediately arose, dressed himself, became 
perfectly rational, and recovered rapidly.* 

‘*A man by the name of Jones, received an injury of his head, 
while on board a vessel, in the Mediterranean, which rendered him 
insensible. The vessel, soon after this accident, made Gibraltar, 
where Jones was placed in the hospital, and remained several 
months in the same insensible state. He was then carried on board 
the Dolphin frigate to Deptford, and from thence was sent to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London. He lay constantly on his back, and 
breathed with difficulty. His pulse was regular, and each time it 
beat he moved his fingers. When hungry or thirsty he moved his 


* Principles of Military Surgery, by John Hennen. 
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lips and tongue. Mr Cline, the surgeon, found a portion of the 
skull depressed, trepanned him, and removed the depressed portion. 
Immediately after this operation the motion of his fingers ceased, 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon, (the operation having been 
performed at one,) he sat upin bed; sensation and volition returned, 
and in four days he got out of bed and conversed. The last thing 
he remembered was the circumstance of taking a prize in the Medi- 
terranean.* ‘From the moment of the accident, thirteen months and 
a few days, oblivion had come over him, and all recollection had 
ceased. He had, for more than one year, lived wholly unconscious 
of existence, yet, on removing a small portion of bone which pressed 
upon the brain, he was restored to the full possession of the powers 
of his mind and body.’ + 

Whatever excites the mind, excites and stimulates the brain. 
Sir Astley Cooper stated in his lectures, the case of a young man 
who had an opening in his skull from a wound, through which he 
could see an increased action in the brain, whenever any thing occur- 
red, even in conversation, to agitate the mind of the patient. So 
important is the brain, to the exercise of the mental powers, that our 
author remarks,—‘ A defective brain makes the idiot, and a diseased 
brain causes delirium and insanity; that all the various states of 
mind produced by alcohol, or by opium, &c., arise from the disor- 
dered action which these articles produce in the brain; that the 
weak mind manifested by the infant, and the feeble mind by the aged, 
are produced by a small and undeveloped, or an enfeebled and dis- 
eased brain, and not by a change of the immaterial mind itself. But 
cases enough have been cited to prove these truths. And if we do 
admit that the brain is the organ by which the mind acts, we must 
acknowledge the necessity of guarding this organ most carefully, of 
exercising it with extreme caution, of not endangering its delicate 
structure at any period of life by too much labour, or preventing its 
full development by too little; for the regular exercise of all the 
organs of the brain is necessary to prepare them for the active and 
powerful manifestation of the mental faculties. 

The healthy condition and proper exercise of the brain, are, there- 
fore, far more important than of any other organ of the body, for we 
might as well expect good digestion with a diseased stomach, or 
good music from a broken instrument, as a good mind with a disor- 
dered, enfeebled, or improperly developed brain. And yet, how 
little regard has been paid to these important truths, in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind. While people are exceedingly fearful of enfeebling 
and destroying digestion, by exciting and overtasking the stomach, 
they do not appear to think they may enfeeble or derange the opera- 
tion of the mind by exciting the brain, by tasking it when it is ten- 
der and imperfectly developed, as it is in childhood.” 


* Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, by Frederick Tyrel, 
+ Scalpel, 1824. 
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It is of the utmost consequence in the education and general 
treatment of children, from a very early age studiously to employ 
the means best calculated to produce a gradual and perfect develop- 
ment of the bodily organs: free exercise in the open air conduces 
much to it. The food should be nourishing, but not too stimulating ; 
for it has been observed that children whose appetites have been 
pampered by much animal ~food, high-seasoned dishes, wine, &c., 
have, though for a time they have appeared robust, been found 
liable to dangerous inflammatory diseases. It has also been observed 
to produce an unfavourable efiect upon their minds, rendering them 
passionate, violent, and brutal, strengthening the lower animal pro- 
pensities. 

Several instances are given in this section of great mental pre- 
cocity, but the subjects of it generally sickened and died young. 
The practice of causing children ata very early age to commit a great 
deal of what they read to memory—cramming them prematurely with 
knowledge, our author shews to be in the highest degree injurious. 
The effect of this injudicious treatment is to cause a great determi- 
nation of blood to the brain, by which certain organs become 
unnaturally developed, and the brain gets into an unhealthy state. 
Page 53 he remarks :— 

“ Dangerous forms of scrofulous disease among children, a 
repeatedly fallen under my observation, for which I could not 
account in any other way than by supposing that the brain had 
been exercised at the expense of other parts of the system, and at 
a time of life when nature is endeavouring to perfect all the organs 
of the body; and after the disease commenced, I have witnessed 
with grief, the influence of the same cause, in retarding or preventing 
recovery. I have seen several affecting and melancholy instances 
of children, five or six years of age, lingering awhile with diseases, 
from which those less gifted readily recover, and at last dying, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts to restore them. During their 
sickness they constantly manifested a passion for books and mental 
excitement, and were admired for the maturity of their minds. 
The chance for the recovery of such precocious children is, in my 
opinion, small when attacked by disease; and several medical men 
have informed me that their own observations had led them to form 
the same opinion; and have remarked, that in two eases of sickness, 
if one of the patients was a child of superior and highly cultivated 
mental powers, and the other one equally sick, but whose mind had 
not been excited by study, they should feel much less confident of 
the recovery of the former than of the latter. This mental precocity ~ 
results from an unnatural development of one organ of the body, 
at the expense of the constitution, as is thus explained by two of 
the most celebrated men of the medical profession :—‘ It is a fun- 
damental law of the distribution of vital powers,’ says Bichat, ‘ that 
when they are increased in one part they are diminished in all the 
rest of the living economy; that the sum is never augmented, but 
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that they are necessarily transported from one organ to another, and 
therefore, to increase the powers of one organ, it is absolutely 
necessary they should be diminished in the others.’* ‘ Extra 
development and sensibility of the brain,’ says Dr. James Johnson, 
‘cannot take place, but at the expense of some function or structure 
in the animal or organic system; when, therefore, an undue share 
of the vital energy of any individual is directed to a particular 
organ or system, a proportionate subduction is made from some 
ether organ or system; and this is a most undoubted and most 
important truth, which is little understood and less attended to by 
the world in general.’ ’+ 

It is farther stated :—* The brain is the material organ, by which 
all the mental faculties are manifested ; it is exceedingly delicate, 
and but partially developed in childhood: over-excitement of it, 
when in this state, is extremely hazardous.” 

While the danger of this over-excitement is placed in a very strong 
point of view, on the other hand the necessity of exercising the 
faculties as soon as it can be done without injury, is strongly insisted 
upon; strength is gained by moderate exercise, both in mind and 
body. Ithas been stated that literary men have in all countries 
been generally long-lived. The class of learned men who have 
lived more than seventy years, includes the most distinguished that 
have ever existed. ‘The declaration of American Independence 
was signed by 56 delegates—35 from the Northern, and 21 from 
the Southern States. But one survives, and only ¢wo have died from 
accident. The whole number of years lived by these delegates, not 
including the two mentioned, is 3609, or 66 years and 9 months 
each, ‘Those from the Northern States average 70 years and a half, 
and those from the States at the South a little less than 60.” 

The following quotation is given from a sermon of the late Robert 
Hall, On the Advantages of Knowledge to the Lower Classes :—* The 
acquisition of knowledge, by multiplying the mental resources, 
has a tendency to exalt the character, and in some measure to 
correct and subdue the taste for gross sensuality. ‘The poor man 
who can read, and who possesses a taste for reading, can find enter- 
tainment at home, without being tempted to repair to the public 
house for that purpose. He does not lie prostrate and afloat on the 
current of incidents, liable to be carried whithersoever the impulse 
of appetite may direct. The man who has gained a taste for books, 
will, in all likelihood, become thoughtful; and when you have given 
the poor the habit of thinking, you have conferred on them a much 
greater favour than by the gift of a large sum of money ; since you 
have put them in possession of the principal of all legitimate pros- 
perity. Iam persuaded that the extreme profligacy, improvidence, 
and misery, which are so prevalent among the labouring classes in 


* Physiological Researches on Life and Death. 
+ Influence of Civic Life on Health, &c. 
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many countries, are chiefly to be ascribed to the want of education.” 

Though we do not exactly agree with every position laid down 
by the author, we strongly recommend the perusal of this interesting 
little volume to all those who have the care of children. 


ENCOURAGING RESULT OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
From the Journal of a French Colporteur. 


One of the colporteurs employed by the Agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in France, in his journal for September, gives 
the following encouraging instance of the satisfactory result of the 
distribution of the Sacred Volume :— 

«At one town I was very badly received by the vicar; who ina 
tone of anger, forbad me to sell, what he termed, my bad books, 
which were disapproved of by the church. Convinced, however, that 
it was better to obey God than man, I did not suffer myself to be 
deterred from continuing my vocation; but proceeded, as usual, 
from house to house. I was grieved to find that I could not dispose 
of a single copy. 

‘There was still one house left, and there the Lord was pleased to 
change my sorrow into gladness; for I found init a person, who for 
twenty-seven years, had been in possession of the New Testament. 
I was very desirous to ascertain in what manner the volume, which 
was printed in London, had fallen into his hands; when he satisfied 
my curiosity by the following statement :— 

*¢ You may recollect that under the reign of Napoleon, we were at 
war with the English. I was then in the army—was taken prisoner 
—and was taken to England. While in confinement, with others of 
my countrymen, we were often visited by several gentlemen who 
addressed us seriously on religious subjects; and, what was more, 
supplied every one of us, capable of reading, with a new Testament, 
earnestly recommending its frequent perusal. At the period of the 
Restoration, we were sent back to our homes; and I took care to 
carry my invaluable book along with me. Our vicar has often 
tried to get it from me, but he never could succeed. I have even 
been offered a high price for it; but I shall not part with it for any 
money, because there are none like it to be met with here.’ 

‘On hearing this, I exhibited my Testaments; whicl, on examina- 
tion, he found to be in every respect like his own. I pointedly 
asked him, if he were not inclined to imitate the friendly Englishmen, 
of whom he had before spoken. ‘How so?’ he inquired. ‘ By 
doing for others what they did for you—by furnishing them with the 
New Testament, if they have it not, and by exhorting them to read 
it. ‘Indeed, indeed,’ cried he,‘ you are perfectely in the right! it 
is a debt which I certainly ought to repay :’ and with this he pur- 
chased six New Testaments, and a copy of the Psalms. ‘Twenty-seven 
years,” the colporteur remarks, “ had elapsed since this person had 
perhaps heard the last christian address ; and during that period his 
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only teacher had been the New Testament, which he had studied 
and obeyed, although surrounded on all sides by persons hostile to the 
Gospel. Assuredly, such an instance as this ought to encourage us 
to redouble our zea] and devotedness to the cause of the Lord!” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BELGIUM EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


The first Report of the Belgium Evangelical Society, contains 
some interesting statements of the progress of its labours in a 
country which the Committee observes, ‘has been greatly neglected 
by the Christian world.” The Society was formed in 1837, and 
appears to have active agents in several places. In speaking of the 
proceedings of their evangelist at Genval, they express a belief that 
“God had begun to prepare the ground twenty years before our 
brother Vierne was called to labour in this part of his vineyard.” 

A family now residing at Brussels, and who lived for some years 
at La Hulpe, a village about a mile and a half from Genval, pos- 
sessed several copies of the Holy Scriptures, and supplied some of 
their neighbours with the Sacred Volume. When they removed 
from this village to Brussels about twenty years ago, they gave away 
all the remaining copies which they had. From that time they had 
scarcely heard any thing of this village until just before the evange- 
list went there. One of the Bibles which had been given away, fell 
into the hands of a person who read it with attention. In 1837, 
this man, being at Brussels, called on the family from whom he had 
received it, and informed the lady of the house that he found much 
pleasure in reading it, and that there were many persons in the 
neigbourhood who. wished to have the Sacred Volume. The lady 
informed him how easy it was now to procure the Holy Scriptures, 
for at Brussels there were persons employed to sell them. This 
news appeared to afford him much pleasure, as well as the prospect 
of having the gospel preached in his neighbourhood, and he not only 
offered his house, if a minister would come there to preach, but said 
he would undertake to inform his neighbours. 

Many encouraging statements are given of the Society’s opera- 
tions, notwithstanding the great opposition of the Roman Catholic 
priests. In speaking of the second branch of their work, the foun- 
dation and support of schools, the Committee mention that they had 
* found a brother in the Lord who seemed to be a fit person to second 
the views of the Society in the scholastic department; and that the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society had generously 
consented to receive him in order to instruct him in their system. 
We desire,” they continue, “here to offer a public testimony of our 
gratitude to that Society, both in the name of our Committee, and of 
the other friends of the cause in Belgium. By preparing our 
brother Bahler for his task, the London Society materially assisted. 
us, and spared our funds.” 

In this department also, the Committee have had to encounter 
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great opposition, but some schools are succeeding pretty well, and 
number both Roman Catholics and Protestants amongst their scholars. 
There is an infant school at Brussels, which was opened on the 6th 
of August, 1838, and in three months there were seventy children in it. 

The Jast branch of the Society’s work is the printing and distribu- 
ting of religious tracts, in which they have been diligently engaged, 
and have received powerful aid from the Religious Tract Society in 
London, which has encouraged the Belgium Committee to promote 
the establishment of Lending Libraries, and have voted for this pur- 
pose, books to the value of £50. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRACTS IN PRUSSIA. 


We continue to have cheering accounts from Berlin, of the openings 
for the distribution of religious tracts, which have an extensive 
circulation throughout Prussia; as also in Bohemia, Poland, and 
Hungary. There is a great desire for them amongst the German 
Protestants, and the Prussian Tract Society has published some 


valuable original tracts, as well as good translations from several 
little English works. 


EASTON’S LECTURES AT GLASGOW ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


**On Monday evening we had the pleasure of hearing Mr. A. A. 
Easton’s first lecture on the subject of Capital Punishments, in Mr. 
Pullar’s chapel, and were much gratified at the way in which the 
topic, so far as gone into, was handled by the young and talented 
lecturer. After speaking of the vast importance of the question, 
and the mighty impulse which of late years had been given to the 
cause of humanity, Mr, Easton proceeded to show that, by the law 
of nature, no individual, or community, was warranted to deprive 
a human creature of life, under any circumstances. For the inte- 
rests of society at large—for the better security of social rights— 
and the more certain protection of life and property, men might 
lawfully give up a portion of the natural rights which they pos- 
sessed; but no man could surrender into the hands of another the 
life which God had given him. Any one might exchange his ser- 
vices, or yield up to another the control of a portion of his time 
and freedom for an equivalent in the way of recompense; but no 
equivalent whatever could be given in exchange for life ;—once 
taken, it was not in the power of man to restore it, therefore to 
destroy life was a blasphemous assumption of the attributes of 
Deity. The eloquent lecturer then went on to contend that, even 
on the assumed principle that all power was derived from the 
people, the right of deprivation of life could not, and never had 
been, given by them to any government; but he chiefly rested his 
plea on the ground that the Almighty, from whom all power flows, 
had not sanctioned, but, on the contrary, forbidden the taking away 
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of life. On this part of the subject he entered at some length into 
the scriptural view of the matter; first looking at the texts quoted 
by the advocates of ‘capital punishments, and then at those brought 
forward by the friends of abolition. In doing so, we were par- 
ticularly pleased with the view he took of the passage—t Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ He showed 
that, in the Septuagint version of the Bible—the antiquity and au- 
thority of which was generally admitted, having been in repute long 
before the days of our Saviour, among the Jews, used by our Saviour 
himself, and highly valued by the early fathers—in this version the 
words ‘by man’ were not to be found, the verse running thus :— 
* Whoso sheddeth the blood of man, in place of his his own shall be 
shed.’ His blood was to be shed, but it was not said by man. In 
the Vulgate also, the verse was—‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
the blood of him shall be poured out.’ After pointing out the 
impropriety of founding an argument for the shedding of blood upon 
a mere word, which the Septuagint version, as much entitled to 
respect as the Hebrew, did not contain, the lecturer went on to 
contend that, even admitting the accuracy of our translation, the 
verse was to be taken not as a command but as a prediction; and 
this argument he fortified by a reference to other passages of Scrip- 
ture worded in a similar way, where prophecy, not command, was 
unequivocally meant. Mr. KE. quoted other passages usually brought 
forward by the abettors of capital punishments, and argued that 
they were not at all passages in point. In reference to these gene- 
rally he observed that all the texts which seem to be in favour of | 
taking away life must necessarily be taken without restriction; un- 
intentional deprivation of life must be visited with death equally 
with cool or deliberate murder, for no exception was made—nay, 
even drawing the sword in defence of country would be visited with 
capital punishment; and our laws would be rendered ten-fold more 
bloody than at present. Mr. E. then adduced various passages 
opposed to capital punishments. He referred to the case of Cain, 
who, though guilty of a murder of more than ordinary atrocity, was 
only sent into banishment and hard labour. He quoted the command 
—‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ a command which made no exception in 
favour of any, whether magistrates or subjects, and which was bind- 
ing under all circumstances. The injunctions afterwards given to 
Moses did not affect the obligations of this command. The Jews 
were a stiff-necked and rebellious race, and required a stern disci- 
pline to keep them within due limits; but the judicial, like the 
ceremonial law of Moses, had long ceased to exist, for the oppres- 
sive laws of Moses, and punishment by death, had been abolished 
under the Christian Dispensation. Having quoted several passages 
from the New Testament in favour of this position, the lecturer 
took up the subject in another view—the incalculable value of the 
human soul, and denounced capital punishments as the means of 
sending the most profligate of our race unprepared into the pre- 
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sence of their Judge. He could not contemplate without horror 
sending a sinful wretch into a future state, with all his iniquities 
upon his head; and he had little sympathy with the well-meant but 
spurious charity which boasted of the reformation of an atrocious 
criminal just as he was passing from time into eternity, as if it were 
said in so many words, ‘ you are too wicked for earth, therefore we 
send you to Heaven.’ 


““Mr. Easton delivered a second lecture on the same subject, 
and after a short recapitulation of the arguments employed in his 
former address, proceeded to shew the impolicy, as well as the 
sinfulness of capital punishments :—Ist, From the irreparable nature 
of death. Man, he said, is at best an imperfect being, subject to 
prejudices and passions, and actuated by a variety of motives, that 
often lead him to form erroneous judgments, and, even where the 
lives of his fellow-creatures are at stake, to give unjust decisions. 
He related several instances of persons who, on mere circumstantial 
and often very unsatisfactory evidence, were not only sentenced 
to die, but really executed, some of whom were afterwards proved 
to have been innocent. These cases were related with such power, 
as to affect the audience with an involuntary thrill of horror. The 
able lecturer next proceeded to show that the punishment of death 
interrupts judicial investigations. ‘The criminal who is cut off by 
the executioner is thus prevented from revealing what might often 
be of great advantage to society. He then stated that capital pun- 
ishments have a dangerous influence on constitutional liberty. 
Here he showed that a sanguinary code has a uniform tendency to 
engender every species of cruelty in the minds and dispositions of 
that people among whom its cruel sentences are executed. San- 
guinary laws, he observed, in any nation, have generally been the 
principal means of hastening on their ruin. He next showed the 
inefficacy of capital punishment for the prevention of crime. Many 
schemes, he said, have been resorted to for this purpose, but they 
have for the most part been remarkable only for their cruelty 
towards the criminal. England, with the exception of Japan, is the 
most unmerciful country in the world. But what has the scaffold 
done for the prevention of crime? How comes it to pass that 
crimes are more numerous in all countries where executions are 
common? The criminal is so accustomed toa life of hazard and 
danger, that the pains of death, which he knows will be short, have 
not been found sufficient to deter him from perpetrating crime. 
Criminals never lay their account with being brought to the scaffold. 
They hope to escape, because they see their companions in crime 
escape so often. Apart altogether from the inefficacy of the law, 
capital punishments, being so cruel that they cannot in many cases 
be put in execution, they bring the law itself into contempt; for 
when Jaws are too severe, they call forth the indignant feelings of 
the people. Here he recited several authorities from a gen- 
tleman, long chaplain of Newgate, and from others, to prove the 
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callous indifference with which many criminals treated the prospect 
of being immediately sent into the presence of their final Judge. 
He next adverted to the well-known fact of pockets being picked, 
and other crimes being often committed, even at the foot of the 
gallows. When punishments are too severe, people will suffer any 
injury, rather than be instrumental in convicting the criminal. 
Public sympathy is in his favour, and he knows he has every 
chance of escape. The lecturer then adverted to the severity 
of the law formerly, in the case of forgery, and its utter inefficacy 
in preventing that crime. Lord Holland had stated that a jury 
actually perjured themselves rather than convict a poor woman; 
they declared that a ten pound Bank of England note was worth 
only 39s.; a verdict for a shilling more would have hanged the 
culprit. Mr. Easton then pointed out the beneficial effects of 
milder laws: he shewed that while the severe laws of Draco were 
in force, they had nearly brought Athens into a state of anarchy and 
ruin. He paid some high compliments to Catherine of Russia, to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the United States, Holland, Belgium, 
Prussia, &c., where milder codes have been adopted, and adopted 
with manifest advantage. He then concluded by recommending 
a general system of education for all classes, and substituting well- 
regulated penitentiaries, instead of either transportation or capital 
punishments. Mr. Easton was listened to throughout with the 
deepest attention.” 


HINTS TO AGRICULTURISTS ON SMALL FARMS, 


We view with peculiar satisfaction the efforts of all those who are 
labouring to support themselves and families, by the cultivation of 
small portions of land by spade husbandry, and shall be glad to lay 
before them from time to time any little hints likely to be useful. The 
quantity of land ought never to be Jess than 5 or 6 acres; 10 would be 
better. We believe that this primitive employment, accompanied with 
the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures with a devout and attentive 
mind, is eminently favourable to a virtuous course of life; we cannot 
but rejoice, therefore, when we see persons who have been intrusted 
with landed property, laying it out in small farms, while too many, 
attentive principally to the aggrandizement of their own families, 
are greedily buying up all they can obtain; adding field to field, 
and farm to farm, till no place is left for the honest industrious 
poor. The effects of this grasping disposition are deplorably evi- 
dent in this country, where many individuals hold vast tracts, which 
are not made by any means so productive to the country as they 
might be, if divided among a great number of the industrious poor 
at afair rent. The children of many of these great proprietors 
are brought up in pride and idleness; and too often, when they 
come to acta prominent part in the affairs of the nation, exert a 
mischievous influence upon its best and dearest interests. 
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On the value of saltpetre, as applied to the soil; also of lime and 
common salt, or muriate of soda. 


Robert B. Harvey gives the following account of some experi- 
ments with this salt. | 

“In the spring of last year I tried several experiments with this 
manure; I shall confine myself now to one of them. On the 5th 
of April I top-dressed part of a field of wheat with saltpetre, at 
the rate of one cwt. per acre; and to prevent any difference which 
might arise from any variation in the soil, I applied it carefully on 
every two alternate ridges throughout the field. In three weeks 
from the time of sowing, the ridges with the saltpetre could be easily 
distinguished from those which had been missed, and the difference 
was easily perceptible till July, when it required close inspection to 
observe the increased size of the ear, and stiffness of the straw upon 
the manured ridges. I took care to have the latter reaped, stacked, 
and thrashed separately, and I weighed the produce both of corn 
and straw. I need not give you the details, as it will be sufficient 
to state, that [ obtained an increase of six bushels of wheat, and 
three cwts. of straw per acre, from the saltpetre, over that part of 
the field which had not been manured. The wheat at the time of 
thrashing it, was worth 10s. per bushel, and the nitre cost me 27s. 
per cwt.; but allowing the latter at 39s., the price of this season, 
and wheat at 7s. 6d. per bushel, it will leave a very handsome 
return for the capital expended. The soil is light, on a gravelly 
subsoil; the previous crop was white peas. There can be no ques- 
tion but that saltpetre is a valuable addition to our list of artificial 
manures, as a top-dressing for wheat on light land.” 

Saltpetre is the nitrous acid combined with potash, or nitrate of 
potash. We do not see why nitrate of soda should have any dif- 
ferent effect upon soils, as these two salts closely resemble each 
other in their properties. 

Small quantities of saltpetre have also been found beneficial, in 
preventing the attacks of worms, &c. on the roots of cabbages. 
With respect to lime, though called a manure, it is only such by 
acting upon and destroying grubs and worms, and rendering vegeta- 
ble fibre soluble in water, and converting it into the food of plants. 
In many parts of Sussex, where the soil is argillaceous, quicklime 
is employed upon Jand with the greatest advantage, as evidenced in the 
increase of the crops; the full effect, however, is not always obtained, 
as the lime is often suffered to lie exposed to the atmosphere, from 
which it imbibes carbonic acid, and returns to the state of chalk, and 
of course loses the property of decomposing vegetable and animal 
matter. The best way of using lime is by making a bed of mould 
six inches deep and twelve feet wide; on this a layer of quicklime 
two or three inches thick is to be spread, and the lime slacked by a 
solution of common salt ia water, at the rate of a pound and a half of 
salt dissolved in five gallons of water to every bushel of lime, more- 
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or less water according as the mould is more or less dry ; then spread 
the lime thus moistened two or three inches thick upon the bed of 
mould, and cover it with four or five inches of mould; upon this 
spread evenly, to the depth of two or three inches, another bed of lime 
slacked as above, and covered with another even stratum of mould, 
and so on as high as may be necessary, making the last covering of 
mould. 160 bushels of lime treated in this way, is enough for an 
acre, or eighty cubic yards of such a mixture; or merely for a top- 
dressing, half the quantity. Nitrate of potash or saltpetre may be 
substituted for common salt. Turn the heap in two or three weeks; 
let it be thoroughly mixed ; it should lie about three months before 
it is put on to the land. 


THE INTERESTS OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND BRITISH LABOUR 
IDENTIFIED WITH JUSTICE TO BRITISH INDIA. 


* The following communication from an esteemed and valued 
correspondent is well worth the serious attention of all interested 
in extending the trade of Great Britain, as well as of all the friends 
of humanity. 


To the Editor of the Bradford Observer. 


**Sir,—Most cordially concurring in the sentiment that ‘ charity 
ought to begin at home,’ which we are so frequently told when 
comparing the respective claims of the two great questions now 
before the public—the iniquities of the Corn Laws and the miseries 
of India, I should lament ‘that any object, however important in 
itself, should have the effect of drawing public attention from the 
laudable struggle now going forward against that cruel, oppressive, 
and disgraceful monopoly, which robs the poor man of his bread, in 
order to pour wealth into the rich man’s coffers. If, however, it 
can be shown that the design of each is in nature and effect the 
same, the objection to a simultaneous appeal for support loses its 
validity, and we safely and without danger of injury to either, 
. become the patrons and supporters of each. 

‘A little investigation will, I think, prove that neither object 
yields to the other in the importance of its bearing on the prosperity 
of this country, and especially on the interests of the labouring 
classes. 

** The object of the Anti-Corn Law agitation is to obtain a reduc- 
tion of twenty millions or more in the price of the poor man’s bread. 
The object of the British India struggle is to secure justice for our 
hundred millions of plundered and unrepresented fellow subjects 
in India, the effect of which would be, to secure to the starving popu- 
lation of this country, an abundant and unfailing demand for the 
fruits of their industry ; to give to the merchant and the manufac- 
turer a profitable employment for their capital; to relieve the nation 
from the burden of a taxation to the extent of at least twenty millions 
sterling per annum; (which, until very lately, has gone to the direct 
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support of slavery in our Colonies and the United States, and a 
large proportion of which is still paid to the slaveholders of America) 
to obtain for the poor man his coffee, his sugar, and many other 
necessaries of life, at a price less than one-half of their present cost, 
and to raise the cotton-spinner from being the slave of the slave- 
holding cotton-growers of America, by procuring for him his cotton 
at an equally reduced price, from our own possessions in the East. 
‘Were the people of India enabled to import to the extent of 
but 10s. a head of our manufactures, a demand of fifty millions 
sterling would at once be raised for our products; at present they 
do not consume to the amount of 6d. per head, whilst our other 
Colonies import from this country at the rate of 41, to 6J. and 81. 
per head. It will be remembered that liberty was proclaimed in 
the West Indies in August, 1838. The following table of our 
exports to those Colonies for the whole of that year, as compared 
with the half year of 1839, will show the effects which freedom has 
there produced in increasing the demand for British manufactures :— 


1838. 1839, 
For the whole year. For the half year. 

Cotton thread.......c.cc000 48,555 Ibs. 34,502 lbs. 
Shawls and handkerchiefs 32,794 20,256 
DimMities.....ccccorsccorscrssseeee 98,684 yds. 8,181 yds. 
ELOSICTY iy shacisce des spices satnevs.. SUL O GOR, 39,535 doz. 
PAPUA \evcesothashicsstnsisacsdatar Mik go FAVOR 8,193 yds. 
Cotton and linen mixed.... 331,071 388,337 
Damasks and diapers....... 1,885 5,711 
Tapes, bobbins, &c. ..... 21,425 31,940 pieces. 


Lace OCECTHOCHCKOHGOSOETEHSLETGOHAEOE 94,413 303,835 


“Tf, Sir, such be the impulse which freedom has given to our 
commerce with 800,000 people in the West Indies, what might not 
be anticipated, were a similar boon bestowed upon one hundred 
millions in the East Indies—a large proportion of whom, though 
they be not slaves in name, are in reality enduring the very worst 
species of bondage. Security of property, and the certainty of 
reaping the benefit of labour and expense incurred, are indispensable 
requisites to the improvement of any country: it is vain, therefore, 
to anticipate that India can prosper herself, or become a source of 
prosperity to the parent state, so long as a man’s estate may be 
seized and brought to the hammer, if by any accident the payment of 
the government demand be delayed for a single quarter ;—so long 
as the cultivator of the soil is doomed to behold his ‘ whole surplus 
produce’ taken as public revenue,—his industry, his energies de- 
stroyed, by the certainty that any improvements he may make one 
year, instead of tending to his own advantage, will but ensure him 
a heavier assessment the next ;—so long as his person, nay, even that 
of his wife and children, may be seized and put into confinement, 
in default of answering whatsoever demand the rapacity of govern- 
ment, ‘his taskmaster,’ may inflict upon him, The liberty which the 
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people of India want is, the liberty to possess the fee simple of the 
Jand which nature herself has given them,—the liberty to raise food 
for themselves and their starving families from the wastes which 
are at present the home of the ravenous beast and the poisonous 
reptile,—the liberty to cultivate the land under an equitable, fixed, 
and permanent system of revenue. This, Sir, is the liberty which 
would rescue millions of human beings from starvation in India, 
create a constant demand for the industry of the unemployed and 
famishing population at our own doors, and supply Great Britain, 
by free labour at 3d. a-day, with all those articles which we now 
obtain from slave labour at 2s. a-day. 

‘The experiment of a permanent assessment has been made in 
the lower provinces of Bengal, where, although oppressive from its 
amount, and unjust in its original principles, it has nevertheless 
worked beneficially. The Duke of Wellington, (then General Wel- 
lesley,) whilst Lieutenant-Governor of the north-western provinces, 
promised to settle the land-tax in perpetuity, but the Court of 
Directors declared that he had exceeded his powers, and refused to 
ratify the pledge; and notwithstanding successive Governors have 
repeated the promise, it yet, after the lapse of thirty years, stands 
unredeemed—a disgrace to the rulers of India, for having broken 
faith with thirty-five millions of their subjects, It is true that 
orders have gone out for granting thirty years leases, but this is a 
mockery and a fraud upon the people, and the exercise, on the part 
of government, of an unjustly assumed right of proprietorship in the 
soil. 

“Let the public voice demand for India a permanent settlement of 
the land tax, that the people may know what they have to pay. 
Let India be governed for her own sake, and not for the benefit of 
adventurers who go there to make a fortune; andit will speedily be 
found, that justice to her defenceless millions is but another name 
for justice to our starving population—that in benefitting them we 
are enriching ourselves.” 


CHINA. 


** We have accounts of serious importance from this quarter, and 
one-sided and, for the most part, anonymous as they are, we fear 
it is but too clear that the aggression was not wholly on the side of 
the Chinese. We are told, indeed, that the expulsion of the British 
residents from Macao, where they had taken refuge, was occasioned 
by the refusal of the British Superintendent, to give up an unknown 
individual, charged with the murder of a Chinese; but the experi- 
ence of the past, warrants the suspicion that the British and Hindoo 
merchants, who have been one and all engaged in the poison smug- 
gling trade, may have acted on the declared intention to persist in 
that trade at all hazards, and in defiance of the Chinese authorities. 
We know that in the East Indies this determination was expressed ; 
we know that the East India Company, with an immense stock of 
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poison on hand, has given directions that the cultivation of the opium 
districts should proceed on the same scale as formerly ; we also 
know that the intention of fitting out armed vessels for China, in the 
capacity of poison smugglers, has been openly expressed. Knowing 
these facts we cannot but fear, first, that there were other grounds 
for the expulsion of the British than the one stated by themselves : 
secondly, that matters may have been forced to extremities, for the 
express purpose of involving the British Government with the Chi- 
nese, and thus to minister to the vengeance and cupidity of the 
poisoners ; at the same time it is quite clear that in the affair of the 
war junks, the aggression was on the part of Captain Elliott. Such 
information as we have is, however, imperfect, and derived from 
questionable sources. We can therefore only express a hope that, 
before we go to war with the Chinese, Government will take care to 
ascertain that the British standard, in such a case, will not be unfurled 
for the mere purpose of enabling certain British subjects to pursue the 
poison-trade with impunity.”—Liverpool Mercury, Jan. 17th, 1840. 


WEST INDIES, 


Intelligence has been received from Hayti, under date of 14th of 
12th month, (December,) 1839, of the safe arrival in good health of 
John Candler and Maria his wife, of Essex, two members of the 
religious Society_of Friends; who are now ona visit to the West 
India Islands, to obtain information respecting the working of the 
abolition act, and to promote plans for the education of the coloured 
population. A collection of well-authenticated facts, relative to the 
management of estates, on the free labour system, particularly 
where it has worked and is working well, will be of the utmost con- 
sequence, and their publication may be expected to encourage 
France, Denmark, and other countries who have slave colonies, to 
follow the noble example set them by Great Britain. 


DENOUNCEMENT OF THE SLAVE TRADE BY THE POPE. 


“The pope has issued a Bull, couched in terms the most author- 
itative and impressive, against the traffic in human beings, which the 
subjects of Roman Catholic States, especially Spain and Portugal, 
have persisted in carrying on, contrary to the faith of treaties, and 
in defiance alike of the claims of humanity and the laws of heaven. 
We understand that the head of the Romish Church has been induced 
to interpose his spiritual authority for the purpose of suppressing 
this abominable traffic, in consequence of the representations of the 
British Government through the representative of our Government 
at Rome.” 

We have great pleasure in recommending this truly christian act 
to public notice, and trust that it will have its due effect upon the 
BARBAROUS portion of the inhabitants of Spain and Portugal. 





~ W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


Our friends R. D. and A. Alexander of Ipswich, have allowed us 
to peruse and to make extracts from a letter, which they have 
received from an Irish missionary in South Africa, named Wallace 
Hewetson. It is dated “Phillippolis, 3rd of September, 1839.” It 
presents an appalling picture of the cruelties practised towards the 
natives by the Dutch Boors, and the consequent dreadful retaliations. 
The spirit of murder has stalked with awful front, and crime and 
misery have desolated a region capable of supplying every comfort 
needful for those whom a beneficent Creator had ordained to be the 
rightful occupiers of the soil. How frequently are we thrown back 
on the consideration that, in almost every part of the world, where 
white men, who bear the sacred name of Christian, have possessed 
themselves of newly discovered countries, or have colonized the 
territories of savage tribes, instead of exemplifying the peaceable 
and righteous principles of that holy religion which they profess, 
and cultivating the desire to adopt the habits and to enjoy the 
blessings of civilization and industry, they have, with but rare 
exceptions, been the means of demoralizing the natives, and too 
often, as in the case elucidated in this missionary’s letter, of slaugh- 
tering them with as little apparent compunction, as though they 
were but beasts of prey; and invariably of introducing among them 
that more slow, but equally effective destroyer of the species, intox- 
icating liquors. Our missionary mentions having been visited by 
James Backhouse and George W. Walker. They found him ina 
school at Fort Beaufort, containing sixty boys: “ This,” he observes, 
‘‘is the the fifth school I have collected in various places, since I 
came to the colony on the 23rd of June, 1838. One I had in the 
jail at Algoa Bay among the Hottentot convicts. It was very hard 
work, but the Lord gave me favour in their eyes; they thought me 
their friend, and after a very little time exceeded all my hopes, 
which took the attention of two medical gentlemen in the place, who 
offered their services to teach; and I left the school in their hands, as 
they spoke Dutch much better than I did.” 

He described another school which the missionaries established 
at a place called Sidbury among the Fingoes; the people of this 
tribe wore no clothing: the children at the school were taught to 
make garments for themselves. He remarks, in reference to this 
school, ‘‘ When I last saw them, about 24 girls were cleanly dressed, 
and making children’s clothes for their mistress.” A Baptist from 
India now has this school, 
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Relating the proceedings of himself and his family, W. H. says, 
“On the 4th of March, 1838, we got into the Bay at Port Natal, a 
very perilous undertaking, as the Bar, over which a tremendous surf 
rolls, has only twelve feet of water at high tide. The country 
exceeds every place that I have since seen. Mangrove trees grow- 
ing down to the water, and the grass waving luxuriantly in every 
direction. I was in estacy, but it was short. A man came on board 
and said, ‘I have bad news; Mr. Retuf, the commander of the 
Dutch Boors, is killed; besides 600 Boors and 40 Hottentots ; all 
were killed in ten days. The missionaries have left the country, 
and have not been heard of for five days. Captain Gardiner got word 
from Dingaan that he would kill all the white people here, and 
Captain G. along with them; we are in a camp here, and are pre- 
paring war against him,’ &c. Such was the intelligence the first 
day, and it was, alas! too true. The Zoolahs had also attacked the 
women and children of the Dutch, and put to death 240. Guess 
my feelings, thrown on such a beach, with my family ina state of 
utter helplessness, and without a single penny. ‘Jehovah jireh.’ 
I went to the English camp; it was a disgusting sight ;—naked 
savages, little white children, saucy-looking Hottentots, and English, 
Trish, and Scotch men, not the most moral. ‘These were all crammed 
together in a small square place fenced round with poles and wagons ; 
guns, asigais, shields, skins of wild animals, were all strewed about: 
the filth of the place, the heat of the day, the language of these 
unhappy men, and the gibberish of the various tribes, all made an 
impression not easily forgotten. In a few days I heard of the 
arrival of Mr. Owen. I must say that Mr. Owen, his wife, and 
and sister, are the most perfect human beings I ever met with ; each 
is possessed of peculiar, though different excellence. The two ladies 
aud I opened a school in this camp among the motley set 1 have 
mentioned, hoping to restrain evil by our presence, and to rescue 
the children, if possible. 

“It would make you smile to see these wild, desperate fellows 
retreat every morning from us. However, they went into Dingaan’s 
country, and brought back 4000 cattle. This success closed our 
schools, and hardened their hearts: all was confusion, so that we 
removed to an island, there to wait for the openings of Providence,” 

About five weeks afterwards, W. H. mentions going to explore 
the country, and falling in with some of the Natal Hunters, leading 
on the runaway Zoolahs to battle. ‘‘The army,” he says, “‘amounted 
to 1500. I reasoned with them on the madness of their conduct, but 
to no purpose. I had only left them two days when every white 
man but three, and many of the natives, were all in eternity. The 
Zoolahs did not rest here; on the evening of the 24th we heard two 
guns fired from the ship which had lately come; we thought that 
something was wrong, so we put both families in our little boat, and 
sent them to the vessel to wait until we heard more. In the morn- 
ing we saw the Zoolahs descending the hills in thousands; they not 
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only drove off all the cattle and destroyed all the corn and huts, but 
searched for every human being in the place, and butchered men, 
women, and children.” On the 26th of 4th mo. W. H. attended to 
some of the sufferers, who had hid themselves in the bush, and dressed 
their wounds, He mentions being assisted in this oflice by a lady 
named Owen, and says, ‘1 assure you 1 was panting with fear lest 
the Zoolahs, who were prowling about, should discover this retreat ; 
yet this lady evinced no fear, and although she wept every day at 
the sight, still she was enabled to wash and dress the wounds. 
Many were recovered when we left them. 

‘** About this time the Boors went into Dingaans, and slaughtered 
great numbers, but were repulsed, having Peet Wys their commander 
iiled: The Zoolahs came to the pyran camp, and after the Boors 
had shot 3,400 Zoolahs, the latter retreated. At a moderate calcu- 
lation Hate Dutch farmers have killed, since they left the Colony, 
6000 natives; yet these men always call themselves Christians, and 
the coloured people, without distinction, Heathens ! 

*“ A vessel bound for Delagoa Bay was lying at Natal. The 
captain being taken ill, she was detained fourteen days at the very 
time that the whole of these miseries were transacting, and thus 
the Lord saved the lives of the few survivors. As for our mission- 
aries and their families, it is remarkable that, of five American and 
two English families, not a single individual lost his life in this 
massacre, either black or white, and I must add that no other family 
escaped. 

“Lorenzo Marquee, the Portuguese town at Delagoa Bay, is a 
very unhealthy place. Slavery is here in all its ugliness. God is 
not worshipped here in any way. A Mahommedan only spoke 
about his soul. I found some Dutch Boors here. When they left 
the Cape Colony, there were about 200 of them, but separating in 
the desert, half were murdered, and the rest drank putrid water. 
I went on shore with my medicine chest, and heard that only two 
men were alive, but numbers of women and children were still sur- 
viving, though all were sick. J have no skill, but the Lord blessed 
the means ; 24 recovered, only one female died, and that was in her 
confinement. I was dubbed doctor, got the late governor’s house to 
live in, and was loaded with presents. Inthe midst of my popularity, 
a messenger came at midnight for me; I went, and found the gover- 
nor’s wife in convulsions, from brandy sent as a present from our 
ship. I gave her a strong emetic, and in the morning called to see 
my patient: she flew at me, saying that I killed her with my quack- 
ery: | lifted up my little finger as if taking a glass, and told her she 
went through this sort of exercise too often. An American captain, 
who came into another apartment, heard us, and followed me out, 
saying, ‘How many sailors have you in that ship?’ ‘Six.’ He 
proceeded,—‘ 500 American sailors stopped here for six weeks, not 
one of whom got drunk, or gave one glass of ardent spirits to any 
person in the place, and you have made every creature drunk, from 
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the drumboy to the Governor’s lady.’ What could I say? He 
related many pleasing anecdotes of the effect of Teetotalism.” 

After narrating the. particulars of their journey to Phillippolis, the 
writer says,— 

“T now turn with great pleasure from talking exclusively of 
myself, to my beloved friends, James Backhouse and G. W. Walker. 
I have had the pleasure of their society in various places, and always 
with profit. We spent three weeks ier ct at this station. They 
are the most persevering travellers 1 ever saw—nothing can turn 
them from their praiseworthy object. There never was a traveller 
in this country who could relate so much about the manners and 
customs of the natives, as these two devoted men, because they 
visited every missionary station in South Africa, being eleven socie- 
ties, whose teachers are extended over a vast country in every 
direction. Yet these men undertook and have now nearly accom- 
plished this arduous task. I am glad to say, that they were received 
with more than kindnes by all; indeed, it is singular, that American, 
German, Berlin, Prussian, Biench' Diiteh, and English, all call them, 
in every sense, ‘Friends.’ i Bhole to them on the subject of 
clothing the christian natives, a subject little thought of as necessary 
to the furtherance of Christianity. I hope they will lay it before 
their friends in England. I wish I was able to do it justice to my 
friends. It would be impossible to find clothes in England for the 
wants of all the stations, and it would, I think, be wrong to do so, if it 
were practicable, because they are now indolent and thoughtless to 
a greater extent than is generally known. To give them clothes 
would increase rather than diminish these evils. ‘The station where 
these friends and I were last together, had capabilities to make 
numerous gardens on it: the people were idle in their houses, whilst 
they suffered the fountain to be trodden into mud by the cattle, and 
the fences to yo to pieces, and this at a time when they were in 
great need of provisions, which must be purchased at a dear rate, 
and brought a considerable distance; while their own land, for 
which no rent or tax was to be paid, remained idle. Another tribe 
got inferior land, and produced abundance, because they were indus- 
trious and provident. I wrote an article in the ‘ Provincial Paper’ 
on the cultivation of flax, and the manufacture of it without machi- 
nery, as practised in Scotland and Ireland. I strove todo something 
in the way of coarse wool, and it is now carrying on at Hankey, 
my wheel and cards being at work by the missionaries. ‘There is in 
this colony abundance of inferior wool, not worth exporting, which 
could be got gratis from many of the sheep farmers, who are 
wealthy and liberal Englishmen. This, at farthest, could be bought 
cheap, and if the children at the various schools were taught to card 
and spin, they could have at once blankets and coats without any 
expense, but 3d. or 4d. per yard to a weaver, and this cloth would be 
furnished from their own resources. They would not have (as in 
my case, for instance) to carry it a 1000 miles through a desert, and 
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pay an exorbitant price for it into the bargain; indeed, in the present 
state of society, they could not do it. If benevolent Christians saw 
them coming to chapel in the kaross, filthy, barbarous, and indecent 
beyond description, they would, [ am certain, do something to help 
us, which would be to send out a weaver, with the commonest loom 
that could be procured, so simple that he might repair it himself, 
(except the reeds and shuttle, of which there might bea few sets sent 
out.) I do not want this man to be a burden, his work would insure 
him a comfortable living, and I will share the last morsel with him.— 
I will do more—if he works for us two years I will guarantee to 
refund his expenses and insure him a comfortable support. Could 
I place before you the interesting groups of children, both boys. and 
girls, who come to me for instruction, and squat down naked round 
me, and shew you how much time they are idle, though many of 
them are willing to work; and then tell you all the consequences 
arising from these things, could you refuse to exert your influence 
in promoting so good an object? LTamstilla beggar. I wish I could 
be as successful now as when I begged in former days: then I was 
never refused ; now I am far away, and as I ama poor writer, more 
eloquent appeals may come with greater force. No one could 
write with a greater desire to succeed, and it would not be much, 
amongst a number, to pay for the outfit of one weaver, who would 
be greatly benefitted by it; for there are numerous weavers in 
poverty in Ireland who. would gladly come; but the choice of the 
man should be with you. 

“The temperance cause flourishes here, and will flourish! 
When I came to the colony, they had houses for drinking, called 
canteens; and if any thing would hunt a white man from these syna- 
gogues of Satan, a drunken hottentot would do so. Without any 
moral power to restrain him, no character to lose, no decency, 
no public opinion to check, it need not be wondered at, that these 
creatures were soon plunged into the very vortex of destruction. 
They went such lengths, that they began to die away in vast 
numbers. Government inquired what was to be done? They refused 
licenses to two-thirds of the houses, and stopped the evil in some 
measure. Still spirits were sold in some places, and drunkards 
would have it. I collected some facts, and wrote to the magistrate 
and doctor of Port Elizabeth. In a letter from Mr. De Villiers in 
reply, he says, ‘The cost of punishing crime is more than all the 
profit arising from licenses, for the sale of intoxicating drinks; and 
nearly all the crime is caused by drunkenness.’ He states that 
there was occasion to close all the canteens for six months, and that 
during that period, not one case came before him; but that in the 
last thirteen months, more than 1300 cases of crime had been 
brought forward, all directly traced to drink, except sixty-one. ‘I 
am writing to the Government,’ he says, ‘to do away with the 
canteens.’ This was dated in September, and in January the can- 
teens were nearly all closed by the governor. Dr. Minto says, 
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‘The Colonial Government pays £200 a year for religious teaching 
at Port Elizabeth, and the poor drink, in drams, no less than £11,000, 
(not to mention what is drank by. the opulent) as this sum was 
received by the canteen keepers.” 

‘“The missionary at Port Elizabeth at first opposed the Teetotal 
Society, but after the two ‘ Friends’’ arriving and holding a meeting 
in his chapel, he joined it, and 200 of his flock did the same. Two 
out of the three doctors advocated and practised it. Dr. Adams 
gives a series of lectures on the subject; and the two great wholesale 
dealers nobly gave up the traffic, although it is the most lucrative in 
the colony. One of these deluged even Port Natal with brandy— 
then, only one year ago, he was an avowed infidel, now he is a 
Christian. Three of the canteens are closed, only one remaining in 
the place, and the owner says, he must soon shut up shop. One of 
the magistrates had drunkards’ caps made for the Hottentot females 
who were brought to jail, and instead of confining them, after they 
became sober, they were marched through the town with these 
ridiculous things on their heads, amidst the laughter of all the idle 
boys, &c. It cured them all. Those who could not summon reso- 
Jution enough to abstain, made off to the country, and then the 
Government closed the canteens. A great number have joined the 
society in Graham’s Town. I had very little hand in this work, 
except rejoicing at it. Indeed, many things conspired to bring it 
about. Even here in the Bushman’s country, beyond the great 
Orange River, a society is formed, and tobacco and snuff are also 
gone. Who is cold enough not to rejoice ? 

‘©At the Kat River, where the Hottentots have become civilized, 
industrious, and pious, they never allowed a house to be licensed, 
and petitioned Government never to allow one to be established at 
their peaceful, happy homes.” 

In a postscript to the letter, W. Hewetson thus describes the 
relative position of several places :— 

“ Tam now at Phillippolis, in the Bushman’s country: itis within 
thirty miles of Colesburg, the most northern village of the Cape 
Colony. Griqua Town is nine days’ journey from Phillippolis, 
Lattakoo is four days’ journey from Griqua Town, Metito is two 
days’ from Lattakoo, and Mosika, our future home, is twelve days’ 
from Metito. This last place is a French Protestant missionary 
station. I have therefore 675 miles to travel due north.” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


As the tide of emigration has for a considerable time been fast 
setting towards Southern Australia, it may be interesting to many, 
and perhaps useful to some of our readers, to be informed of some 
recent events that have taken place in Adelaide and its vicinity, as 
detailed in an excellent paper regularly published there. It appears 
that a good understanding has been, with very little exception, 
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cultivated between the settlers and the natives, and instances of 
mutual personal aggression have been rare. We lament to see, 
by the following extracts, that this happy state of things has beén 
seriously interrupted. We hope that wise and pacific measures, on 
the part of the Colonial Government, may prevent a recurrence 
of scenes so direful. 


From the South Australian Gazette of the 27th of April, 1839. 


“We lament exceedingly to state that an outrage was committed on 
Sunday last, by three natives, on the person of a shepherd of Mr. 
Gilles ; and which, so far as our information goes, appears to have 
been an unprovoked and most deliberate attempt to murder. As 
the consequences that have already resulted from this affair are 
exceedingly serious, and as the relations hitherto existing between 
the settlers and the native population may thereby be still further 
affected, we consider it our duty to lay before the public the actual 
facts, as they appear from the official documents before us. 

On Monday morning last, Mr. Stuart, Inspector of Police, made 
the following report to the Government :— 

Inspector Stuart reports that about two o'clock yesterday he 
received information that the shepherd of O. Gilles, Esq., had been 
murdered that morning by the natives. The Superintendent and. 
Inspector immediately proceeded to the above gentleman’s sheep 
station on the Torrens, and there found the shepherd lying ona 
litter, dangerously wounded. Upon questioning the sufferer, it 
appeared that at about 11 o’clock in the morning three natives came 
round the flock which he had in charge, evidently for the purpose 
of killing some of the sheep, when one of the natives got behind 
him and struck him a violent blow on the back of the neck witha 
waddie, and he fell senseless on the ground; after which they thrust 
a small spear into his body. When the shepherd recovered himself, 
he found the natives had disappeared; he then managed to crawl, 
in his wounded state, to the brow of the hill overlooking the river, 
and call for assistance, which he shortly obtained from a person 
attending sheep on the other side of the Torrens. 

Mr. Nash, surgeon, the Hon. the Advocate-General, and C. B. 
Newenham, Esq., the sheriff, arrived immediately after the police, 
when the surgeon at once recommended the removal of the wounded 
man to town, there being a cart in attendance. ‘The sufferer, 
attended by Mr. Nash, was accordingly removed to the residence 
of O. Gilles, Esq. ‘The shepherd states he can swear to one of the 
natives who committed the outrage; and from the circumstance of 
their having two dogs with them, both of which are fully described, 
great hopes are entertained that the perpetrators will be appre- 
hended and brought to justice.—Austral-Asiatic Review, May 14. 


This is an occurrence which affords ample scope for reflection on 
our present position in relation to the Aboriginal inhabitants of 
if g 
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South Australia. In the first place we may ask, what is the con- 
dition of the black man now, as compared with that in which we 
found him on our arrival? We found him in the most abject state 
of human existence—naked, brutish, idea-less,—ignorant of the 
uses of huts or canoes, and scarcely knowing the use of fire. After 
a residence of nearly three years among us what has he become ?— 
Not less savage, but much less simple. Not less destitute, but far 
more craving. Less ignorant of the need of clothing, but scarcely 
more shielded by its use. Not a whit more intellectual, yet far 
more cunning. With the exception of smoking, drinking, and a 
few other such accomplishments, he has learnt nothing from us. In 
fact he is the savage whom we found here, with his natural charac- 
teristics aggravated instead of ameliorated, by contact with civili- 
zation. However degraded he may have been before he knew us, 
he then walked erect, with all the dignity of a being unconscious of 
superiors ;—he now skulks from door to door, with the whining 
sycophancy of an English beggar, coveting the luxuries and solicit- 
ing alms of the white man. 

Yet they have a Protector and an Instructor. Wisdom and bes 
nevolence dictated those appointments. Perhaps the gentlemen on 
whom devolve the important duties attached to them, will inform 
us whether or not our account of the state of the natives is correct ; 
and if it is, what remedial measures have been really carried into 
effect? If such be the state of the Aborigines, what is likely to be 
the state of the character of the collision between ourselves and 
them, of which the Grand Jury expressed apprehension, in their 
presentment, a few weeks since? These are questions of especial 
moment, as regards the gentlemen alluded to. 

In our opinion, to instruct the natives is the only way to fit them 
for permanent friendship with us; and the surest way to protect | 
them, is to instil into their minds the knowledge of right and wrong, 
and thereby prevent the commission of acts which, if persisted in, 
wil] inevitably produce retaliation the most deadly and calamitous. 
A system of violence on their parts, will arm not only the evil pas- 
sions of the white man against them, but also the first law of nature, 
‘self preservation ;’ and thus may be commenced a series of con- 
flicts, the probable end of which will be the extermination of the 
poor blacks, whom we have made dependent on us by occupying 
their hunting grounds, and scaring their accustomed food to a distance. 

As concerns merely the safety of individuals, this is a question of 
more importance in the rural districts than in the city. Here num- 
bers inspire a feeling of security. There, in spots innumerable, 
a few white men are isolated from their fellows. It is full time, 
then, that the colonists shou]d know what, if any thing, has been or 
is being done by the officers alluded to, to eradicate the habits of 
injustice and cruelty which are inseparable from barbarism. 

The Aborigines, we contend, are entitled to receive at our hands 
at least three things—civilization, food, and protection. How much 
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of the former we have conferred on them let their present condition, 
as apparent to the most careless observer, decide. ations are 
provided for them by the authorities, but we believe not on a plan 
to form or cherish habits of thrift and industry. The fact is certain 
that they wander, begging from house to house, and in some cases 
demand what they cannot obtain by solicitation. Protection they 
are also entitled to—so is the white man. As we observed before, 
the surest protection of the one is so to enlighten him that he shall 
not draw on himself the penalties due to aggression on the life or 
property of the other. 

The Adelaide natives have stated and reasoned thus: three black 
men, you say, have killed a white man; if they have, we know no-: 
thing of it. We believe them to be of another tribe. We have them 
not in our power; if we had we would give themup. Several of 
our people have gone to.assist in apprehending them, yet you with- 
hold the food you have been used to give us, even from our old 
and blind men, our women and children. When you came to live 
among us you drove away from our lands the kangaroo and other 
animals we formerly fed on; but you gave us instead, bread, rice, 
and sugar, and we were satisfied. Without any fault on our part 
you have now taken it from us. We ask for it, and you tell us to 
go to this place and to that, and get food for ourselves. The places 
to which you would send us are the hunting grounds of other black 
men, who would kill us if we hunted on them. We cannot starve. 
We must therefore kill the bullocks and sheep of the white man, 
which now feed where the kangaroo and emu were wont to be found. 

Accordingly, having asked for their accustomed rations and been 
refused,—having threatened and been still refused,—the inevitable 
result has followed. The natives, as will appear by the melancholy 
details of another column, have sought their food among the flocks 
and herds of the colonist. Some lives have already been sacrificed: 
and unless prompt and wise measures are adopted, we fear the 
number will be much augmented. Hunger is as unbearable by the 
black man as by the white. The former will eat, and the latter wil/ 
protect his property. An act therefore which deprives the Abori- 
ginal inhabitants of food, bears the relation to blood-shed which 
cause does to effect. 

Offenders, black as well as white, must, on their guilt being 
proved, receive adequate punishment. Protection the colonists are 
entitled to and must have. We intreat them not to make that pro- 
tection difficult or impossible, by acting in a spirit of retaliation. 
Should such a spirit obtain among us, it will render the colony a 
scene of continual warfare, property valueless, and life insecure. 
Let us remember that the natives are barbarians, while we boast of 
having been born in the most civilised portion of the globe. If we 
have already acted towards them in accordance with their own 
principles of justice, let us not also imitate their savage and anti- 
christian custom of revenge. 
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We came to their beautiful country to enrich ourselves. In doing 
so we contracted a responsibility with regard to them which we 
have scarcely yet begun to fulfil. We were not led by Providence 
so far from our own land for the purpose of mere personal aggran- 
dizement, but chiefly to diffuse around us, on this foreign soil, the 
blessings of Christianity and civilization. Whether we are to 
become the dispensers of these to the blacks, or their exterminators, 
will depend almost entirely on the course which the Government, 
and the colonists individually, may now take. A just, firm, and 
enlightened course on the one hand, and discriminating kindness on 
the other, may yet avert the calamity which appears to be suspended 
over us. 

We are told that the serving-of rations to those of the natives 
against whom there is no imputation of guilt, has been resumed. 
We trust that such is the fact.—Southern Australian, May 1, 1839. 


Few persons have had better opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the character and condition of the Aborigines of New Holland, 
than Dr. Lang, the Principal of Sydney College, New South Wales; 
and the following letter from him, especially relating to the ideas of 
the natives with regard to property in land, appears so important, 
that we deem it worthy of insertion. 


Liverpool, 15th November, 1839. 

My Dear Frienp,—In reply to the question which you proposed 
to me some time ago, in the course of conversation in London, and 
of which you have reminded me in the letter I had the pleasure of 
receiving from you yesterday, with the pamphlets and letters for 
America, viz. ‘ Whether the Aborigines of the Australian continent 
have any idea of property in land,’ I beg to answer most decidedly 
in the affirmative. It is well known that these Aborigines in no 
instance cultivate the soil, but subsist entirely by hunting and fish- 
ing, and on the wild roots they find in certain localities, (especially 
the common fern,) with occasionally a little wild honey; indigenous 
fruits being exceedingly rare. The whole race is divided into tribes, 
more or less numerous, according to circumstances, and designated 
from the localities they inhabit; for although universally a wander- 
ing race, with respect to places of habitation, their wanderings are 
circumscribed by certain well-defined limits, beyond which they sel- 
dom pass, except for purposes of war or of festivity. In short, 
every tribe has its own district, the boundaries of which are well 
known to the natives generally ; and within that district all the wild 
animals are considered as much the property of the tribe inhabiting, 
or rather ranging on, its whole extent, as the flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle that have been introduced into the country by adven- 
turous Europeans, are held by European law and usage the property 
of their respective owners. In fact, as the country is occupied 
chiefly for pastoral purposes, the difference between the Aboriginal 
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and the European ideas of property in the soil, is more imaginary 
than real; the native grass affording subsistence to the kangaroos 
of the natives, as well as to the wild cattle of the Europeans, and 
the only difference indeed being, that the former are not branded 
with a particular mark like the latter, and are somewhat wilder and 
more difficult tocatch. Nay, as the European regards the intrusion 
of any other white man upon the cattle-run, of which European law 
and usage have made him the possessor, and gets it punished as a 
trespass, the Aborigines of the particular tribe inhabiting a particu- 
Jar district, regard the intrusion of any other tribe of Aborigines 
upon that district, for the purposes of kangaroo hunting, &c. as an 
intrusion, to be resisted and punished by force of arms. In short, 
this is the frequent cause of Aboriginal, as it is of European wars ; 
man, in his natural state, being very much alike in all conditions— 
jealous of his rights and exceedingly pugnacious. It is true, the 
European intruders pay no respect to these Aboriginal divisions of 
the territory, the black native being often hunted off his own ground, 
or destroyed by European violence, dissipation, or disease, just as 
his kangaroos are driven off that ground by the European’s black 
eattle; but this surely does not alter the case as to the right of the 
Aborigines. 

But particular districts are not merely the property of particular 
tribes; particular sections or portions of these districts are univer- 
sally recognised by the natives as the property of individual mem- 
bers of these tribes: and when the owner of such a section or por- 
tion of territory (as I ascertained was the case at King George’s 
Island) has determined on burning off the grass on his land, which 
is done for the double purpose of enabling the natives to take the 
older animals more easily, and to provide a new crop of sweeter 
grass for the rising generation of the forest, not only all the other 
individuals of his own tribe, but whole tribes from other districts 
are invited to the hunting party and the feast and dance, or corrobory 
that ensue; the wild animals on the ground being all considered the 
property of the owner of the land. I have often heard natives my- 
self tell me, in answer to my own questions on the subject, who 
were the Aboriginal owners of particular tracts of land now held by 
Europeans; and indeed this idea of property in the soil, for hunting 
purposes, is universal among the Aborigines. ‘They seldom complain 
of the intrusion of Europeans; on the contrary, they are pleased at 
their sitting down, as they call it, on their land: they do not perceive, 
that their own circumstances are thereby sadly altered for the worse 
in most cases; that their means of subsistence are gradually more 
and more limited, and their nimbers rapidly diminished : in short, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, they take the frozen adder into 
their bosom, and it stings them to death. They look for a benefit 
or blessing from European intercouse, and it becomes their ruin. 

If I had had a little more leisure 1 would have written more at 
length, and in a style more worthy of your perusal; but you may 
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take it as certain, at all events, that the Aborigines of Australia 
have an idea of property in the soil in their native and original state, 
and that that idea is, in reality, not very different from that of the 
European proprieters of sheep and cattle, by whom they have, in so 
many instances, been dispossessed, without the slightest consider- 
ation of their rights or feelings. 

Indeed, the infinity of the native names of places, all of which are 
descriptive and appropriate, is of itself a prima facie evidence of 
their having strong ideas of property in the soil; for it is only where 
such ideas.are entertained and acted on, that we find, as is certainly 
the case in Australia, Nullum sine nomine saxum. 

I am, my dear Friend, 
| Your’s very sincerely, 
To Dr. Hodgkin. Joun Dunmore Lana. 


As the question as to the degree of right to the soil is one of fun- 
damental importance, with reference to the manner in which it is 
the duty of christian emigrants to deal with the Aborigines, we shall 
not apologise for inviting the attention of the reader to a few re- 
marks on the subject. 

However just and reasonable it may be thought that the redun- 
dant population of a civilised country, struggling to obtain the 
necessaries of life, should seek to take advantage of unoccupied 
lands in countries possessing a very limited and imperfectly civilised 
population, it is difficult to find a plea for the distant land-specu- 
lator, who seeks his own personal aggrandizement, by becoming 
possessed of large estates which have been obtained without any 
reference to the “claims of the natives, and merely with a view to 
the increase of fortune, already of ample size. It is by no means 
intended that the preceding remarks should wound the feelings of 
any individuals who may have become purchasers of land in New 
South Wales or elsewhere, in the belief that they are making a good - 
and perfectly honest investment of their capital, and probably with- 
out the least suspicion of the injustice and wrong to which they have 
become parties. Itis to be hoped that their eyes will be opened, 
and that they will not delay strenuously to promote such measures 
as may yet be practicable in some degree to redress the wrongs to 
which they have been accessary. May those who contemplate 
future investments of this kind pause before they yield to the temp- 
tation, and unite their efforts in devising and carrying into effect a 
system by which their purchases may be divested of their crimina- 
lity, and the prosperity of the settlers be secured on a better foun- 
dation than the ruin and destruction of the legitimate possessors of 
the soil. The increase in value which has taken place in well 
selected spots, and the rapidity with which portions of land offered 
for sale by the Government are bought up by speculators and ad- 
venturers, furnish a good criterion of the value of the bi fi 
abstracted from the natives.” 
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We lament to say, that within one month of the commission of 
murder by a native, on the person of a settler at Adelaide, a similar 
outrage, to a greater extent, and involving the lives of several 
persons, occurred at Port Philip. Flocks and herds in the vicinity 
of Melbourne have been scattered and destroyed, and great alarm 
prevailed in the town and neighbourhood. 

We conclude this subject by an extract from the Supplement to the 
Southern Australian, No. 52. 

‘Colonization, as hitherto carried on by European nations in 
all parts of the world, has been attended by a series of tragedies the 
most appalling. The path of civilised man in savage countries has 
invariably left behind it a trail of outrage and cruelty, which would 
disgrace the most degraded children of barbarism. Abusing his 
right to turn the desert intoa garden, he has manured his fields 
with the blood of his Aboriginal brethren, and built his cities, not 
among them, but on their graves. He has destroyed where he was 
bound to cherish, and recklessly exterminated where he should have 
taught the arts and erected the institutions of enlightened freedom. 

It is in the power of the settlers of South Australia to disprove 
that libel against human nature which asserts that oppression and 
murder by the Europeans are the natural and necessary concomi- 
tants of civilization. It is in their power to exhibit to the world, 
and to future ages, the example of a nation founded and matured 
on principles of humanity and justice in the land of the savage.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The annual meeting of the New South Wales Auxiliary Tem- 
perance Society, at which the Governor Sir George Gipps presided, 
was animating and encouraging. John Saunders, the indefatigable 
secretary, read the report, which gave an interesting view of the 
proceedings of the society; and in a subsequent letter, dated June 
10, 1839, he says:— 

“T think you will be delighted with the report of our public 
meeting. It was more enthusiastic than that eight months pre- 
viously. The last one was our annual meeting: it would please 
Sir Edward Parry, who was one of the first labourers in the tem- 
perance cause here. Our governor really takes temperance con 
amore. We are looking forward to the abolition of spirits. Many 
persons are prepared to petition. Our exact position is this: the 
governor and colonial council cannot interfere with the revenue; 
but they can prohibit colonial distillation, Our object, then, is to 
petition the council to abolish distillation, and to send home a peti- 
tion to her Majesty’s Government to stop the importation. I believe 
the majority of our population would be in favour of it; it only 
remains to enlighten the public mind, and urge the public will, and, 
our God being for us, I have no fear of the result. However, you 
must begin to prepare the way; point out to Members of Parlia- 
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ment the necessity of stopping the importation and manufacture 
of spirits. Our crimes, our miseries, spring from this source. The 
Attorney General Jately said, that ‘if spirits were destroyed, New 
South Wales would almost be a crimeless portion of Her Majesty’s 
dominions.’ Emblazon this sentiment; tell the treasury that rum 
picks their pockets, rum blights the land, and that with a revenue 
raised from other things which we can well afford, the full amount 
would be bought, and none of the superfluous drain of this wealth 


be left. I conclude in haste, 
JOHN SAUNDERS.” 


WESTERN AFRICA, 


The reports for the past year, of the progress of the missionary 
cause in Western Africa, afford encouraging ground to hope that 
steady progress has been made in several of the stations; where the 
combined object of internal. and external improvement, appears to 
have been in some measure attained. Very considerable accessions 
have been made to the Colony at Sierra Leone, by the great number 
of slaves brought in of late, not. fewer than 13,000 having been 
registered there, during the last three years. 

T’.. Dove, one of the Wesleyan missionaries at Freetown, expresses 
a belief that the mist of error and superstition which so long 
obscured that part of Western Africa, has in a great measure passed 
away, and observes, that they have ‘‘ Nothing to discourage them in 
their work.” He afterwards says, 

“We are now in good health, and feel strong to labour; and I 
may add, we are all happy in our work: and the best of all is, the 
work of the Lord is prospering in our hands.” 

Although there has been distressing loss of valuable lives in the 
Cape Coast station, yet T. B, Freeman writes, that “* The work of 
God is extending itself in this country on every hand, especially into 
the interior.” A promising entrance has been gained into Ashantee 
itself. Some of our readers may be aware that several years since, 
that land was awfully desolated by war, but that a treaty of peace 
was signed with Great Britain in 1831. In 1834, the Wesleyan 
Missionary Committee accepted the generous offer of Captain Potter 
of Bristol, to take out a missionary in his vessel, free of expense to 
the society, and one of their ministers, J. Dunwell, was sent on a 
visit of observation to Cape Coast Castle: he was welcomed by 
many of the natives with gratitude and affection, and his faithful 
labours among them were crowned with signal success. But inte- 
resting as this mission appears when viewed in its beneficial effects 
on the natives of Gold Coast, yet it rises in importance when 
regarded as the means by which the way has been opened for the 
introduction of the gospel into Ashantee. The establishment of 
this mission has served to excite more particular attention to the 
circumstances and spiritual wants of the Ashantee people; and has 
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created the facilities by which T. B. Freeman has been enabled to 
visit Coomassie. The two Ashantee Hostages, one the son of the 
reigning, and the other the son of the late king, became impressed 
with the truth and excellence of the christian religion, which they 
have since embraced in this country, and are now about to return to 
their native land, at the very juncture when the present king has 
become favourably disposed to missionary exertions. Thus has 
access been afforded toa people, the conversion of whom to vital 
Christianity could not fail, considering their geographical situation, 
and their weight in the scale of African Nations, greatly to promote 
the spread of the gospel, and at the same time advance the cause of 
humanity and civilization throughout the Continent of Africa. 

T. B. Freeman gives an awful account in his journal of the 
cruelties practised upon human victims, who are sacrificed by scores ; 
but after visiting the capital he says, “I have returned fully satisfied 
that Ashantee is ready to receive the gospel.” This sentiment is 
confirmed by President Maclean, who, after having read the journal, 
thus writes :— 

“T trust the Wesleyan Missionary Committee will be satisfied that 
there is such an opening as will justify them in pushing the 
advantage gained by your indefatigable zeal. I would almost go 
so far as to say, that if they have the means, a serious responsibility 
will rest upon them, and upon christian England, if so glorious an 
Opening into Interior Africa, if so rich a harvest, be neglected. But 
I hope better things, and I do not despair of yet witnessing the 
peaceful triumph of the Cross, even in that strong hold of Satan, 
Coomassie.” In a more recent communication from T. B. Freeman, 
he says, “The results of my mission to Ashantee are now beginning 
to be manifest. The king, I hear from good authority, is becoming 
anxious respecting the establishment of a school in Coomassie, and is 
expecting me to pay him another visit.” | 

In summing up the state of the different stations, the report says, 

“The state of the work at the West African stations is very 
gratifying, and the openings for more extended usefulness are most 
inviting. ‘The stations in the Gambia are increasing in importance; 
at Macarthy Island, the committee for the Civilization Department, 
are exerting themselves for the bencfit ‘of the converted natives: 
the kingdoms of Woolli and Bondon, which the enterprising spirit 
of Mr. Fox has explored, and several other places, are open to 
Missionaries. In Sterra Leong, nearly two thousand persons are 
united together in religious fellowship, and the schools are prosperous. 
At Carr Coast, the rapid spread of the gospel calls for the most 
grateful acknowledgments to Almighty God, who has crowned the 
Jabours of His servants with such signal success. And, in the midst 
of the discouragements resulting from the painful visitations of 
disease and death, which these missions from time to time experi- 
ence, it is an alleviating consideration, that a Native Agency is rising 
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up, by which the work may at no distant period be prosecuted, 
without so large a sacrifice of life and health on the part of European 


missionaries.” 
PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN IRELAND. 


The cause of temperance continues to make steady progress in 
Treland ; and we have heard with much satisfaction various testimo- 
nies to the benefits arising from the adoption of those principles. 
In one manufacturing village in the North, where the workmen 
were in full employment and receiving high wages, their families 
were, little more than a year ago, in poverty: but through the 
exertions of some benevolent individuals, these men were induced 
to unite in the agreement to abstain from all intoxicating liquors, 
and now they have more than £40 deposited in the Saving’s Bank. 

We learn that at Limerick there is a current report, that some of 
the officers or conductors in the city gaolare being dismissed—there 
being no use for such, as there is little or no employment for them 
now, in consequence of the great revolution that has taken place in 
the manners and habits of the people, from the progress of temper- 
ance; and the Editor of the ‘Dublin Weekly Herald” calls the 
attention of the readers of that journal, to a testimony to the value 
of Temperance, delivered by John Howley, Esq., Queens’ Council, 
at the Nenagh Quarter Sessions, in which, after some preliminary 
remarks, he says, “I have felt it as a part of my duty, presiding 
here, publicly to recognise the improvement which I think has taken 
place, and which is not confined to the single head of faction fights. 
The popular mind is, as far as I can understand, calmer. ‘The great 
mass of the people are solely occupied in the pursuit of a frugal and 
laborious industry. Large movements—multitudinous assemblages 
of the people for the removal of real or fancied grievances, are no 
longer to be heard within this country. Those field meetings which 
some time since met to deliberate, but were more calculated to 
menace, have ceased, and the general temper is more harmonized 
and settled to quiet and domestic objects.” 
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REPORTS OF THE STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CONVERTS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JAMES BACKHOUSE. 


In our last number we gave an extract from a letter written by a 
missionary in South Africa, detailing some of the horrors attendant — 
on the wars between the Dutch Boors and the Caffres. We have 
since read some very encouraging and interesting information, 
respecting the spread of gospel light and truth among the various 
tribes of the native inhabitants of that hitherto uncivilized and bar- 
barous region. Our report is dated January 17th, 1839; and is 
transmitted by the missionaries of the Wesleyan connexion. We 
also subjoin a most satisfactory account of the state of these people, 
under date of the same month, from the pen of our dear friend James 
Backhouse; which, we doubt not, will be read with feelings of 
gratitude to God, whose blessing alone could give so great an 
increase to the fruits of the disinterested labours bestowed on these 
poor heathens. 


REPORT OF WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES. 
LITTLE NAMAQUALAND. 


** The reception which has been given to the gospel here, and the 
statements which I have frequently heard from our people, have 
many times filled my heart with gratitude. You have, unquestion- 
ably, ground for encouragement; and should persevere, until that 
which remains to be done is accomplished. Many have obtained 
that which has made them happy; and which has enabled them, 
with the knowledge of an eternal state of existence, not only to die 
without fear, but to exult in the prospect of dissolution: and there 
are others, who, I have no doubt, both truly fear and love God. 

Since I have been stationed here, I have never been able to find 
more than eighty children in the school; but there are some very 
interesting boys among them. 


GREAT NAMAQUALAND. 


“The state and prospects of the mission are very satisfactory. 
To many of the natives, the gospel has come not in word only, but 
also in power; and several have died in peace. A large chapel has 
been built; and important openings for usefulness among some 
neighbouring tribes have been embraced, while still more distant 
fields appear to be whitening to the harvest.” 
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In the prevalence of disease and death among the natives, @ 
missionary writes+— 

‘‘A deep uncertainty of life appears to impress every mind. The 
house of God has been crowded, and some are asking what they 
must do to be saved. The affliction has no doubt been sent for 
good; and to the religious state of our society has already beer 
made a blessing, by awakening us to diligence.” 

In speaking of the family and tribe of the well-known A fricaaner, 
which he regularly visits, he says— 

“Our work among the Africaaners still prospers: the extreme 
heat of the weather at this season makes my monthly journeys more 
trying; yet to witness the powerful workings of Divine grace on the 
minds of sinners, and the fervent love of a goodly number who are 
truly converted to God, is a rich reward. Titus Africaaner, whose 
fame, as a marauder, has gone so far abroad in the world, is num- 
bered among those converted: at the name of Jesus, his contrite 
heart is overwhelmed; and his subdued cries and lamentations, at 
the thought of having grown old in sin, are deeply affeeting: he has 
been addicted to drinking the intoxicating liquor made by the 
natives from honey; but, on his conversion, he destroyed the vessel 
in which it was made: he had also been accustomed to smoke 
hemp, and had some fine healthy plants in his garden; but these he 
also destroyed, and threw away some seed which he had laid up for 
future use. Many other instances of conversion there are, equally 
clear and interesting.” 

The following extract from his journal will give some idea of the 
nature of the country which the missionaries in Namaqualand tra- 
verse, in their visits to the natives :— 

«© We arose early ; and as the day began to dawn, came upon a 
widely-extended waste, on which there is scarcely a mountain to 
guide and afford shadow, or a tree to break the violence of the 
storm. But, on this journey, the beauties of creation, in its nume- 
rous varieties, greatly enlivened the scenery: vegetation was in its 
most luxurious state: numerous flocks of large and small antelopes 
were grazing at a distance, or bounding across the plain to the 
heights: tribes of ostriches were moving off with stately steps: the 
wild dogs were pursuing their prey; and, coming rather suddenly 
upon a part of our path which had been concealed by rising 
ground, we fell in with a herd of twelve or fourteen zebras, and 
enjoyed, within four or five yards, a full gaze at their beauty. 


ALBANY. 


“The native congregation continues large. Nothing can be more 
interesting than to behold the clean and respectable appearance of 
this congregation on the Sabbath day. It is composed of people 
belonging to a great variety of tribes. This circumstance renders 
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our labours more interesting to ourselves, and perhaps more import- 
ant to the general interests of Christianity in Africa. 

“The extensive revival of religion at Grahamstown has been fol- 
Jowed by important and permanent results. The native population 
thas shared largely in its benefits. In addition to his other various 
and extensive labours, the Rev. W. Shaw is laudably exerting him- 
self in the education department; and a large building has been 
commenced for the accommodation of the Sunday schools, and of 
two week-day schools, undertaken with special reference to the 
children of the lately emancipated apprentices, and natives of various 
other tribes. 


‘CAFFRES, 


** Amakosee.—-In the neighbourhood of the respective stations, the 
gospel exerts its saving power on the people, and the influence of 
the missionaries is generally experienced and acknowledged; but, 
being so few in number, they cannot bring the great mass of the 
population under christian instruction, nor effectually turn them 
from their warlike pursuits. 

“The Abatembu country has recently been stripped of cattle 
by a marauding expedition, which has reduced the people to great 
distress; but, in this painful visitation, proof was afforded of the 
restraining influence of the missionaries. The mission station at 
Clarkebury, although surrounded for hours by thousands of the 
‘invaders, remained uninjured; and all the fugitive natives who 
could reach it found a safe asylum there. 

‘Let it be remembered, that while philanthropy mourns over the 
wretchedness and ruin which the natives inflict on themes] ves—and 
it is calculated that a million have perished by their own intestine 
wars, since the colony has belonged to Great Britain—let it be 
remembered that a remedy is at hand. Were the whole country 
studded with mission stations it might be fairly inferred, from the 
experiment which has been made, that, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, what is now effected on a small scale would become 
general, and the wars of the Aborigines would be substituted by the 
peace of the gospel.” 

The following extracts from the local reports and the correspon- 
dence of the missionaries supply the most recent intelligence :-— 

** Beka.—This year has been marked by a more regular attend- 
ance on the means of grace, and an increase in the number 
attending—now about two hundred. Pato, and from twenty to 
thirty of his family, have been regular in their attendance at Divine 
service on the Sabbath; and continue to be so, although they have 
to travel a distance of five miles. But though we would give to his 
example its due credit, there is an influence at work more powerful 
than example: we have had, and still have, proof that the Holy 
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Spirit has accompanied the word spoken with power to the hearts 
of the people.” 


FINGOES. 


“‘ Mount Coke.—The establishment of a military post, on the very 
site of the mission, has not had a beneficial influence on those who 
returned to the neighbourhood of the station, previously to its 
resumption as a missionary institution: the few, however, who 
remain in society, appear to be walking consistently with their pro- 
fession. 

“ A number of the sons of the chiefs reside at the station, for the 
purpose of being educated. We have now here eight boys, the 
fathers of most of whom are the principal chiefs of the tribe, and 
who will themselves be likely to have the greatest authority as the 
future successors of their fathers, several of them being the children 
of the principal wives. They are for the most part interesting and 
intelligent lads, from nine to twelve years of age; and, although 
they have been but a short time at the institution, have already 
given encouraging indications of their willingness and ability to learn 

“« Butterworth. During the past year, the Lord has not left us 
without some encouraging proofs of His power to enlighten and save 
the dark and lost heathen: nine persons have been awakened to a 
sense of their danger through sin. 

There are also some encouraging circumstances connected with 
the tribe generally. The principal wife of the late chief Hintza, and 
several of the principal personages of the tribe, frequently attended 
the service ; and two of Hintza’s brothers, who govern the greater 
part of the tribe, are anxious to have missionaries residing with 
them. Thus the door to preach the gospel to this tribe stands wide 
open. 

* Clarkebury.—Although the work of God has not been rapid in 
its progress, we have nevertheless rejoiced to witness the continued 
operations of the Divine Spirit in the hearts of those who had previ- 
ously believed, and in accompanying the Word of Life with demon- 
stration and power to the consciences of others; so that they also 
have been awakened, and led to confess the truth of the gospel, 
their own sinfulness, and their need of a Saviour. The members, 
twenty-eight in number, are most of them very earnestly pursuing 
the prize set before them: they delight in the means of grace: as a 
little band of christian soldiers in the midst of a multitude who 
know not God, they are assisting one another to work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling; and they unitedly intercede for 
their benighted countrymen, and for the conversion of the world. 
There are thirteen catechumens, who appear desirous to flee from 
the wrath to come. ‘The congregations have not been large during 
the year; but those who frequent the ministry of the Word, pay 
deep and serious attention to the truths made known to them. 
Several families aud kraals have united themselves to the institution 
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of late, as well as individuals, who, when they are settled, will 
increase the number of hearers considerably. It is generally under- 
stood throughout the tribe, that the mission institution is a place of 
refuge for the distressed: when trouble, therefore, overtakes an 
individual or a party, they turn their attention to what they consider 
as their common asylum. 

The average attendance may be estimated at from 200 to 250 on the 
Sabbath, and from 50 to 60 on the week-day evenings. In Caffreland 
it is difficult to collect regular congregations, except at the institu- 
tion itself: our preaching, therefore, when we itinerate among the 
kraals, or hamlets around us, partakes more of the nature of conver- 
sation, and answering questions on the subject of religion, which we 
invite, than the regular delivery of discourses according to the prac- 
tice of civilized society. 

** Morley.—The inhabitants continue to increase: there are 
upwards of 300 persons residing here, the whole of whom are regular 
in their attendance on the public means of grace, and conform to all 
the laws and restraints of the station. The congregations, both on 
the Sabbath and week-days, are good: on the Sabbath, the chapels 
are crowded, and many are compelled to remain outside: the attend- 
ance from the neighbouring kraals is increasing. The average 
congregation on the Sabbath, including the children, is from 550 
to 600. 

** Buntingville—Our prospects are very encouraging. The con- 
gregations continue good, though not so large as a few weeks ago: 
this fluctuation is occasioned by the constant disposition of the peo- 
ple not resident at the station to rob and plunder their neighbours. 
Among the people living at the station, good has been done; and 
the work of grace is still carried on. Several know the gospel to 
be the power of God to salvation, and are exemplifying its saving 
efficacy by a life conformable to its holy precepts; and there are 
many others, who are sincere seekers of the way of the kingdom. 

“ Capai is so urgent in his request for a missionary, and has sent 
So repeatedly to me to know when he is to expect one, that I have 
promised him to forward his request to the Committee. For several 
years the tribe of this chief has stood on the list of stations, and the 
Albany district have often requested a missionary for him: he is 
the chief of a large body of people, consisting of the broken 
fragments of many tribes; and is becoming constantly more power- 
ful, by new accessions from the Zoolahs and other tribes: indeed, he 
is now not far inferior to Faku, who, without exception, is the most 
powerful chief of Caffreland. This large tribe of people are entirely 
without the means of religious instruction, and are in the grossest 
darkness. They are the most warlike and savage of all the tribes 
of Caffraria; and are more dreaded by their neighbours than any 
other people; indeed, they are so intent on war and plunder, that 
they are seldom quiet for four months together, without making 
their savage attacks on other tribes; in which they are too often 
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successful, plundering all they meet with, murdering the old people;. 
and taking the young into captivity. Accumulating large herds of 
cattle by these horrid means, their conquered and impoverished 
neighbours go and unite with them; when generally they are well 
received by-Capai, as he is always ambitious. to augment his power.. 
Yet, under all these circumstances, the door is open for the gospel. 
of our Redeemer, and the chief is anxiously waiting to know when 
and whether he can have a ‘Teacher to teach him and the people 
the great news from heaven.’ A short time ago he sent to me in a 
very formal. manner, saying—‘ For a long time I have asked for a 
teacher, but to no purpose: all the other chiefs have teachers, but I 
have none. It is true I know I am born a sinner, and I havea 
wicked heart;. but still, only give me a teacher, and Iam sure I 
will take care of him.’ ” 


BECHUANAS AND GTHER TRIBES. 


‘The missions in this part of Africa, have assumed a very encou- 
raging aspect. Under the influence of a gracious outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, many of the natives have been awakened to a sense of 
their sinful and depraved condition, and several have experienced 
the saving power of the gospel of Christ. A desire for useful 
knowledge bas been excited, as well as a taste for the decencies and 
comforts of civilized life. The Rev. Mr. Archbell, now on a visit 
home, after an absence of twenty years in the interior of Africa, has 
recently published a Grammar of the Sichuana language: the 
Scriptures are in the course of translation ;. and the mission press is 
busily employed in printing portions of the Scriptures and elementary 
books, to meet the inquiries of the people, and for the use of the 
schools.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF JAMES BACKHOUSE,. 
Dated, Phillipton, 1st mo. 13th, 1839. 


‘‘ First-day.—This morning the Hottentots assembled in great 
numbers. The chapel was crowded; first as a schvol, secondly, 
as successive assemblies for worship. 

While the elder James Read preached to them in the forenoon, 
his son James addressed an assembly of Caffres and Fingoes, in a 
temporary shed of boughs and reeds, erected for the accommodation 
of visiters who may be present at the anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Kat River settlement. School was again held in the 
afternoon, and an assembly for worship at two o'clock; which was 
addressed by R. Birt and myself, through the medium of the inter- 
pretation of the two James Reads. In the evening another meeting 
was held, which J. Reed, jun., addressed in Dutch. This service 
is usually in Caffre, for the benefit of the Fingoes and Gouas; but 
these having been assembled already twice to-day, were not present 
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in any considerable number. There was a measure of the feeling 
of the love of God over the assemblies, at times, to-day; and it was 
pleasant to see the air of comfort and independence in the Hottentots 
here ; where they are truly free, and many of them small proprietors 
of land, and are preserved in sobriety, (no house for the sale of 
strong drink being allowed in the settlement) and instructed in the 
principles of the Gospel. They are evidently rising in the scale of 
civil and religious society ; and being located in a country that yields 
areturn for industry, many of them are encouraged by temporal 
blessings ; notwithstanding, there are others who are in great 
poverty, and some whose crops have suffered greatly from drought. 
Several persons were at Phillipton to-day from Balfour, and some 
of the officers from Fort Armstrong. 

Ist mo. 22nd.—In the course of the day I visited two sick people, 
one of whom was a pious Goua Caffre: he had been suffering from 
dysentery, (a common and often fatal disease in Africa) and said he 
thought he should have died. At first be was uneasy in his mind, 
and disturbed that none of his friends came to see him, (a variety 
of circumstances having occurred to keep them away at this junc- 
ture;) but at length he concluded this might be in the overruling 
of the Most High, who designed thereby to bring him to depend 
on Christ alone; and when he looked only to him for consolation, 
his sou! was filled with peace; for he felt the Lord’s presence with 
him. Some time ago this man went to Babian’s River, about sixty 
miles distant, to cut timber, and found a large kraal of Mantatees, 
{or Bechuanas, who go under this name in the colony) to whom he 
spoke on their sinful state, and told them of tne Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the salvation that comes by him. He left them deeply 
rmpressed with these all-important subjects ; and,a short time after, 
the chief sent to request him to visit them again. He returned 
with one of his christian friends, and they remained with these 
people a month, teaching the things that belong to life and salvation. 
Thus these poor people are made instrumental in the spiritual wel- 
fare one of another. Many of them know much more of the Divine 
Presence dwelling with them, than is generally either known or 
believed to be the experience of Christians, by many high professors. 
These are among the poor in this world, rich in faith. ‘This man is 
living in a little mud- hut, without a seat in it, except the floor ; in 
the centre of which is a little fire of wood, the smoke of which 
ascends through an opening in the thatch; his habitation is, however, 
clean: he has scarcely any clothes, beyond a pair of trowsers, anda 
jacket of sheep-skin leather, much worn; but God, who knows the 
heart, has made him instrumental in conveying the glad tidings of 
salvation, The power of religion is strikingly to be seen in this 
part of the country, in the lowest walks of life. Amongst such 
cases 1s also that of a man, who, nine months since, was a wild, half 
naked Fingo; he is now a decently clothed, mild, affectionate Chris- 
tian, hoping, as he says, to be enabled to hold on his way. Christi- 
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anity here presents a different aspect to what it too generally does 
in old countries. Here it is visibly the chief good of a poor, op- 
pressed, half naked, despised people, of little learning, beyond the 
power of reading the Scriptures; which many of them do not, 
however, possess; though most are striving after this attainment 
with a commendable perseverance. They have few superstitious 
views to overcome; and many of them are very tender under con- 
viction: being of undisciplined minds, they are often unable to 
suppress their sobs and weeping in public worship. 

Ist mo. 14th.—The meeting of the Kat River Auxiliary to the 
London Missionary Society was held, the report of which was very 
encouraging. Among the speakers was John Tzatzoe, the christian 
Caffre chief, who lately visited England, several Hottentots, one of 
whom was of Bushmen extraction, and several English. Could the 
people of Great Britain have seen the effect that has been produced 
here, by the operation of gospel principle, carried out in christian 
instruction, and deliverance from oppression, with general education, 
though but of a rudimentary kind, they would no doubt have joined 
in the exclamation, ‘ What hath God wrought!’ Many of the half 
naked, degraded Hottentots have been raised to a state nearly equal 
to that of the labouring class in England, and in some respects 
superior, and above that often found in some of the manufacturing 
districts : they are dressed (at least, on special oceasions) like decent, 
plain people of that class; and, in the sixteen schools of the Kat 
River district, which are about half supported by the people them- 
selves, and conducted by native youths, they have about 1200 
scholars, and an attendance of about 1000, There were many 
devotional interludes in this meeting, chiefly by the singing of 
portions of appropriate hymns, but many by the devotional turn 
which the speeches of those who addressed the meeting took; in 
which, though benefactors were not forgotten, all the praise and 
glory were given to God. A deep sympathy was exhibited for the 
neighbouring nations, yet sitting darkness—Caffres, Bechuanas, and 
Bushmen; which, at the close of the meeting, shewed itself in a 
tangible form, by a collection of upwards of £15. After the meeting 
a large company dined in the shed opposite the chapel. The various 
groups scattered on the grassy slope, on which the village is situated, 
presented a lively and highly interesting scene. Most of the people 
were clad decently, in European manufacture: but here and there 
a little boy was to be seen in an old soldier’s coat reaching nearly 
to his heels, or one with a kaross of skin about his shoulders, which 
was the sole attire of the Fingoes; and one poor lad had only a 
piece of green baize about his loins. In the evening a temperance 
meeting was held, for the purpose of confirming the Hottentots in 
their resolution to avoid the use of all kinds of strong drink. One 
of the conditions of the Government, in the titles on which they hold 
their land, is, that no house for the sale of strong drink be ever 
erected upon them. Few of the Kat River Hottentots taste intox- 
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icating liquors; yet all of them are not proof against it when they 
go into other parts of the colony. About 600 are members of the 
Total Abstinence Society. James Read saw the manner in which 
intoxicating liquors ensnared the Hottentots before coming to the 
Kat River; and therefore, by his own example, as well as by per- 
suasion, discouraged the use of them entirely. Several persons 
addressed the meeting, among whom were a number of Hottentots, 
who spoke with great force on the comparative state of comfort they 
were now in, with the state of degradation m which they might 
reasonably have expected to have been found, bad not Temperance 
principles been promulgated among them. The meeting ended with 
the expression of thanksgiving and praise to God, who had looked 
down upon them with compassion, and sent them the gospel of his 
dear Son; and who, so far as they have walked in it, has greatly 
blessed them. 

1st mo. 15th.—The examination of the children of the sixteen 
schools commenced. Some of them are a considerable distance 
from Phillipton; but about §00 children were present. Charles 
Lennox Stretch—a pious, intelligent man, Government Agent, at 
Tynmic Vale, in state in the chair. The various degrees 
of progress made by the children were satisfactory, and quite as 
great as might reasonably be expected. English is taught in all 
the schools, and the masters, who are native youths of the Hottentot 
race, have, in most instances, attained considerable proficiency in 
the language, and the art of teaching. A variety of prizes was 
awarded, but among them we were sorry to see several fancy work- 
bags, needle-books, &c., sent from England, no doubt with good 
intention, but being quite unsuitable for such a population; and the 
good sense of the scholars, who were suffered to have some choice, 
left them to the last. The plainest kind of useful clothing would 
have been much more acceptable, or any other really useful articles. 
The dinner yesterday was provided by the Missionary Society; and 
its Committee were among the guests: to-day it was provided by 
the School Committee, who, with the schoolmasters, were at the 
table. In the evening a Juvenile Missionary Society was held. 
Many of the younger as well as the older Hottentots addressed the 
meeting in animated speeches, in Dutch; adverting to the state in 
which their nation was found by the missionaries, and that in which 
they now were; with expressions of thankfulness to the Most High, 
and to those whom he had raised up as instruments in the work. 
Charles L. Stretch, and J. Tzatzoe, as well as several other indi- 
viduals, also spoke on the occasion: and the cause of total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors was again pleaded, Abstinence from 
tobacco and snuff was also strongly recommended, on the grounds 
of health and temperance, and of enabling persons to spare more 
money for truly useful purposes. A considerable number of persons. 
signed their names to an anti-tobacco agreement, and several, among 
whom was the chairman, sent up their snuff-boxes and tobacco-pipes 
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on a plate to the table, amidst the warm congratulations of the 
company; which became so animated, as to be dismissed with diffi- 
culty after eleven o’clock at night. 

Ist mo. 16th.—Notwithstanding the late hour to which the meeting 
held last evening, the Hottentots were at their prayer-meeting soon 
after daylight this morning. The examination was resumed after 
breakfast, and continued till afternoon, when it concluded. A few 
short addresses succeeded, after which, under a solemn sense of 
Divine goodness, I engaged vocally in prayer, thanksgiving, and 
praise ; and the meeting ge dak Lt In the afternoon the children 
of Phillipton infant school, under the charge of Anna Read, a 
daughter of James and Elizabeth Read, assisted by two Hottentot 
young women, were examined, and sewed satisfactorily the progress 
they had made. The people generally returned to their homes. 
In the evening the subject of abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
tobacco and snuff, was again enlarged upon, with a little « company 
assembled in the chapel, to whom much counsel was given on the 
importance of maintaining steadfastly their resolution, under a sense 
of dependence upon God, especially in their intercourse with the 
world.” 


MADAGASCAR, 


In June 1838, Mr. Jones visited Tamatave from Mauritius, and 
writes— 

“There is no change in the Government. The same officers are 
still in power; and the oppression of the people is beyond descrip- 
tion: numbers are reduced to slavery daily, and the ordeal is admin- 
istered more extensively than ever. 

A powerful expedition has been sent by the Queen against eight 
chiefs in the South; who will probably be crushed by the Hovas 
this year, as no less than 10,000 soldiers, and 20,000 of the people, 
have gone against them.” 

In October and November following, Mr. Jones also visited Tam- 
atave: the Directors report— 

“Mr. Jones was informed that the whole mass of the people were 
groaning under the oppressive government of the Queen, and many 
were desirous of leaving the country. From the intelligence which 
he received, combined with the result of his own observations, he 
was led to think that the mission in Madagascar could not be soon 
resumed.” 

The Directors add— . 

‘Madagascar puts forth irresistible claims on the compassion 
and sorrow, the deep sympathies and fervent prayers, of the Churches 
of Christ throughout the world; but, in reference to the future 
progress of the Gospel i in that island: as well as to the result of the 
efforts already made, we would, in the language of one of our de- 
voted brethren, observe, that ‘the noble bearing of the native Chris« 
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tians under persecution, and their cheerful readiness to suffer unto 
death, furnish an unequivocal evidence that the work is of God, and 
must therefore continue, and ultimately prosper. God will cause 
even the wrath of man to praise Him.’”’ 

We add a remark of the American Board— 

**The Hava Government, under which this persecution has 
arisen, does not extend over the whole island. Nearly the whole 
western and southern coasts are under the control of other rulers, 
who are said to be very favourably disposed toward schools and 
christian instruction, and have even requested that teachers might 
be sent to them. What portion of the 4,000,000 of people on the 
island—who are all said to speak substantially the same language— 
are under the authority of the persecuting Queen of Hava, and 
what in subjection to other rulers, it seems difficult, with the means 
at command, to determine.” 


BENEVOLENCE AND UPRIGHTNESS EXEMPLIFIED. 


A respected correspondent has sent us a copy of a letter, written a 
few years since, by an excellent individual, well known to many in the 
Society of Friends in this nation. His noble spirit has passed the 
boundary line which separates the visible from the invisible world. 
We are not permitted to publish his name; but notwithstanding 
this drawback on the interest which the reader must feel in the 
document, we incline to insert it. It presents human nature ina 
form too rarely exhibited in the moral atmosphere, in which the 
most strongly developed principle of our fallen nature, selfishness, 
almost continually casts into shade that spark of pure benevolence, 
infused from on high, which struggles to expand and to burn within 
many a bosom. ‘The disposition to self-love and self-seeking can 
only be subdued by Divine grace, by the effectual working of which 
man becomes a new creature. Well might the blessed Founder of 
Christianity enforce, as the very spirit of His holy religion, these 
two great commandments, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart,” &c.; and, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 


Copy of the Letter. 


“« My black servant, on his return from the post-office, brought 
me two letters: the first which I opened contained a draft of 18588, 
dollars, in part payment of a debt contracted so long ago as the 
year 1792, and which for the last twenty years I had considered as 
entirely lost; but I am now informed the residue is to follow shortly. 
This I of course thought very well of, and proceeded to break the seal 
of the other, when, to my very great surprise, the writer says, he has 
the pleasure of informing me that that day he had deposited in the 
bank, to the credit of my account, 700 dollars, which he wished me 


to appropriate towards the adjustment of the principal and interest 
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of the debt which he owed me, and desired to have a statement of 
my account, so that he might provide for the payment of the balance. 
For a moment I was quite at a loss to account for his language, and 
the circumstances, but all was soon explained: he was an old 
acquaintance of mine, who failed in the year , and afterwards 
removed with his little family to —— » hoping to be able to 
provide for them more easily in that place, than he could in the one 
where he had before resided. On his way up, I saw him in this 
town, and slipped into his hand a sum of money, with no expectation 
of receiving it again; however, soon after his settlement in his new 
abode, he sent me his bond for the amount: this I accepted, to 
make him easy. For a year or two he offered me the interest, which 
I waved receiving. 

As disappointment still followed him, I supposed he might be 
willing to accept what I had put into his hand as a gift, and without 
saying any thing to him on the subject, I threw his bond into the 
fire about ten years since, and so supposed all accounts between 
us finally settled and closed. Lately he has acquired some property, 
and wishes thus to appropriate a part of it: if I consent to receive 
the amount which I first handed him, I believe I shall go as far as 
I ought towards satisfying his grateful feelings. The money is of 
little consequence to me, but not so the disposition which has pro- 
duced this conduct on his part. I confess it is grateful to me.” 

The reader of the above letter will probably feel that he knows 
not which to admire the most—the noble generosity of the one, or 
the integrity and gratitude of the other. 








CLARKSON’S PETITION AGAINST A WAR WITH CHINA. 


A petition has been recently presented to the House of Commons, 
from our venerable friend Thomas Clarkson, on the subject of the 
warfare now existing between this country and China. We appre- 
hend that it expresses the sentiments of many of our readers, who 
yet might not deem it expedient to memorialize the Senate on the 
question. There is a degree of fitness and propriety in the avowal 
of opinion by a person of such conspicuous and long-tried philan- 
thropy, of so great age and experience, that would not be awarded 
to the individual application of persons of ordinary pretensions. 
Thomas Clarkson has been so much known, and so justly revered 
by the wise and good among his cotemporaries, as the friend of his 
species, the defender of the injured African, and the zealous advocate 
of the just rights of man, that his appeal deserves to be heard with 
respect, and to be allowed to influence the best bacon of the heart. 
We subjoin a copy of the petition. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


“The bumble Petition of Tuomas Crarkson, of Playford Hall, in 
the county of Suffolk, sheweth— 
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That your Petitioner approaches your Honourable House with all 
the respect due to your Legislative character, and that he is unwil- 
ling to send you a petition signed by his own name only, lest he 
should be charged with vanity or presumption, but that he should 
not otherwise be able to satisfy the pressing demands of his own 
conscience. 

That your Petitioner has learnt with the deepest sorrow, that dis- 
putes have arisen between the East India Company and the Chinese 
people, in consequence of the former having connected themselves 
with a body of smugglers, and having attempted to force upon the 
latter a destructive drug of their own growth, contrary to the re- 
peated public warnings and edicts of their Emperor; and that cir- 
cumstances have lately occurred in the course of these disputes, from 
whence a war may arise, and of which these disputes would have 
been the original cause. 

Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly and respectfully submits it to 
the consideration of your Honourable House, whether, if such a 
war should arise, looking to the original cause of provocation—as 
every just man will do—the aggression and heavy responsibility will 
not be wholly our own, every nation in the world, which is acknow- 
ledged to be an independent nation, having an undoubted right to 
regulate its own commerce.. If the Emperor of China feels it to be 
his duty to prohibit from his dominions a drug which he knows to 
be destructive both to the health and morals of his subjects, he has 
not only a right so to do, but, in the opinion of al] good men, he 
would be rather to be applauded than chastised. The right too, 
which he claims, is a right which we claim ourselves, and daily ex- 
ercise, and most rigidly, not only against our own subjects, but 
against all foreigners whatever. 

Your Petitioner begs leave further respectfully to state, that when 
foreign vessels found to be smuggling are taken by our cruizers and 
confiscated, no hostility, and even no remonstrance, takes place on 
the part of those foreign governments to which those captured ves- 
sels belong, but the delinquents are left to take the punishment 
incurred, because the right exercised by us, and also equally by 
them, is considered to belong to the law of nations; and your Peti- 
tioner cannot help stating his belief, that if a war should unhappily 
arise from these our disputes with the Chinese, it will be justly con- 
demned by all foreigners, in whose estimation our national character 
will suffer. 

Your Petitioner also has reason to believe, from his knowledge of 
what is passing at this moment in different parts of this kingdom, 
that there is such a growing hatred towards the East India Company, 
on account of their oppression of the natives of India, as will soon 
shew itself; that if such a war as that now anticipated should take 
place, it will be one of the most unpopular wars ever undertaken by 
the Government of this country. 

Your Petitioner, therefore, being an encmy to all injustice, and 
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jealous of the reputation of his country, implores your Honourable 
House to take the case into your most serious consideration, and to 
act in it, as may seem best to your wisdom, so as to lead to an ami+ 
cable adjustment of the differences between the two parties con- 
cerned, and to the honour of this kingdom. 

And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c.” 


REPORT OF THE BOYS’ READING SOCIETY, AT CHICHESTER 
BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The master of the Lancasterian School at Chichester, has trans 
mitted to us the following letter and report of an interesting asso- 
ciation, formed by his pupils for their own improvement. It has 
evidently been patronized by some of the inhabitants of Chichester, 
who, though persons of wealth and talent, have not considered it 
too great a condescension to unite with the children of the poor in 
the pursuit of useful knowledge, and by this means encouraging a 
laudable desire for that mental cultivation which, with the Divine 
blessing, tends to rectify the understanding, refine the taste, and to 
exalt the moral tone. We would recommend to the consideration 
of our readers, whether or not it be in their power, by promoting 
similar associations in the British Schools in their respective vicini- 
ties, to introduce a source of much gratification and intellectual 
improvement, amongst the children, both of the rich and the poor. 


To the Editor of the Lindfield Reporter. 


Sir,—Knowing that the object of your valuable periodical is for 
the diffusion of useful information, and feeling that the annexed 
report may not be uninteresting to those who desire the welfare 
of the rising generation, [ have taken the liberty of forwarding it 
to you. 

The society to which the document refers, was established by the 
boys of the British and Foreign School at Chichester, in the Spring 
of 1838, with a view of conveying useful information to the juvenile 
members, either by lectures or in reading. Rules were framed, and 
contributions were set on foot for the establishment of a library. 
The library now consists of about 300 volumes. A bookcase has 
been purchased, a stage for the lecturer, seats and many other 
necessaries for the convenience of the friends of the society, from 
the small subscriptions. Members contribute a penny per month, 
for which they are entitled to a book once a week, and the privilege 
of attending all lectures, with power to take one of their friends. 
Children, not members, are admitted to the lectures, by paying a 
halfpenny; adults by paying two-pence. The latter are admissible 
as members, by subscribing the annual sum of one shilling, but are 
not aliowed the use of the library. The admission to lectures alone 
has amounted to £1 7s. 04d,, in the short space of nine months. — 
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General Meeting, October 10th, 1889. 
Report. 








This being again the third half-yearly meeting of the members of the 
Boys’ Reading Society, the Committee have the pleasure of returning 
their best thanks to their friends, particularly to the gentlemen 
who have so kindly favoured the society with lectures during the 
last six months. We have succeeded wonderfully in seiling tickets 
to the amount of £1 7s. O4d.; which, with other resources, has 
enabled us to purchase a set of Scripture transparent diagrams, and 
two seats with backs, to accommodate ladies and gentlemen to our 
lectures. The members have now to elect a new Committee for the 
ensuing three months; and it is hoped they will use judgment in 
selecting those who are capable of undertaking the office, with 
benefit to the society, and credit to themselves; and they feel quite 
confident, that by their continued zeal, the society will continually 
prosper. 


The following lectures have been delivered during the Summer 
season, viz.— 


February— Mr. Paull, on Astronomy, illustrated with transparent 


diagrams. 
March— do. do. 
April— Mr. Underdown, on the South Sea Islands. 
May— A. T. S. Dodd, Esq., on Birds. 
June— Rev. G. E. Smith, on the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, 
. with a model, 
July— Mr. Davies, on Watch and Clock making. 
August— J. Barton, Esq., on Geography. 


September—Mr. Paull, on Scripture History, illustrated with trans- 
parent diagrams. 
October— Mr, Pullinger, on Letter Press Printing. 


Statement of Accounts. 











Received. Paid. 

Lvs rd. Lhe a: 

Subscriptions. . . . BUG 9 Balance due to Treasurer O16 2 
DIMAIODS te: ow lees HU Sy A Purchase of acurtain. - 0 6 O 
Admission to lectures. . 1 7 O8% | Printing. . . « «4, O 4,0 
Paeorochaits. . . - O 5:0 Two new Seats and stage. 1 2 O 
Scripture diagrams. . . 311 O 

Oil and candles. . wih Ove! bE 

Balance in hand, opie: ey 10 

gape: 6 7 1g 
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PERSECUTION OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN PRUSSIA. 


A small volume, lately published by a member of the society of 
Friends, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, contains information, which we 
recommend to the notice of all our readers. In this day of religious 
toleration, when, through the care of a wise and enlightened Govern- 
ment, every Christian in this empire is permitted to enjoy the 
privilege of worshipping his Almighty Creator in the manner which 
his conscience dictates, it must excite, in the bosoms of English- 
men, a deep and painful sympathy, to find, that pious Protestants 
are under the necessity of seeking refuge amongst them from that 
spirit of intolerance which forbids them the free exercise of their 
religion in their native land. ‘The following extract from the work 
alluded to, will give some idea of their situation. 

‘For the last twenty years the Prussian Government has attempted 
to blend the two existing Protestant churches, the Reformed and the 
Lutheran, into one, and, for the last seven, the most coercive measures 
have been used to effect this purpose. Heavy fines have been 
Jevied continually, and those who were unable to pay them have 
been harshly thrown into prison, and allowed to lie there for months, 
and even for years. Their clothing, cattle, furniture, agricultural 
implements, &c., have been sold, and the parties thus oppressed 
reduced to the lowest ebb of misery and want. This persecution 
continues, and by the latest accounts it appears that many pious 
Lutheran pastors are still in prison.” 

Upwards of one thousand of these oppressed people repaired to 
this country, during the Summer of 1839. Many of them proceeded 
to a distant and almost uncultivated territory, in North America. 
Should the same harsh laws continue in force in their native country, 
some thousands of excellent persons are intending to follow them. 

Contributions on behalf of the destitute Lutheran emigrants, will 
be thankfully received by Barret, Hoare, and Co., Bankers, London; 
or by the “ Union Joint Stock Bank,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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HINTS, RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT, ON 
THE IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING SOCIETIES FOR THE VISITATION 
OF PRISONS IN EVERY PLACE WHERE THEY ARE SITUATED. 


In the course of a recent journey on the Continent by Elizabeth 
J. Fry, and her brother Samuel Gurney, together with the Editor of 
the Reporter, several of the prisons in Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
and other parts of Germany, were visited. It is very generally 
known, that Elizabeth J. Fry has for many years past devoted 
munch time and attention to this subject, and particularly to the 
case of women prisoners; and that her representations to our own 
Government, and also to the Government of France, have been the 
means of procuring some important improvements in prison discipline. 

It was a noble saying of a heathen poet, whose views with regard 
to a future state were by no means clear :—‘‘I ama man, and any 
thing that concerns the welfare of man, cannot be indifferent to me.” 
—(Homo Sum, §c.) But how much more powerfully should this 
feeling exist in the Christian, who, by the light of Divine Revelation, 
has been led to appreciate the value of immortal souls! How deeply 
should he be impressed with the urgent necessity of doing all in his 
power to contribute towards the eternal well-being of his fellow 
man! We were not sent into this world merely to gratify our own 
inclinations and natural appetites; but to endeavour to promote the 
glory of God and the good of his rational creatures: so that while 
it is the duty of every one to “ provide things honest in the sight of 
all men” (Romans xii. 17. 1 Tim. v. 8.) for his own family, he has 
also duties to perform towards his suffering fellow creatures, and 
particularly such as Divine Providence may have placed within his 
reach, and put it into his power to relieve. 

There is scarcely any one whois from necessity so fully employed, 
that he has no leisure for a work of benevolence. By a judicious 
allotment of time to particular duties and purposes, we shall be 
prevented from wasting that invaluable talent, and may find abun- 
dant opportunity for contributing our assistance towards carrying 
forward many a good work. The comfort and satisfaction that 
attend an attempt to relieve misery or do good to others, is a noble 
and ennobling enjoyment ; and when a number of persons so disposed, 
unite their efforts for a common object, upon a prudent and welle 
considered plan, the amount of good thereby produced is often 
incalculable. That there is strength in union has been shewn in 
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a striking manner in England, where, in many instances, a few indie 
viduals, uniting in the first instance to call public attention toa 
particular object, have been the means of accomplishing the most 
valuable purposes ;—thus in the case of prisons and prison discipline 
in England. A society, commenced by a very few individuals in the 
middle class of society, has, by its labours, attracted the attention of 
Government, and been the means of introducing important improve- 
ments; but still more remarkable has been the success of such 
combinations, in the history of the origin and progress of the Bible 
Society, and in the extermination of slavery in the colonies of great 
Britain. We have seen in these cheering examples, how the Divine 
blessing has been bestowed upon christian exertions to promote the 
best interests of man. 

There is scarcely any thing in which society is so deeply con- 
cerned, as the prevention of crime: the security of our lives and 
property is involved in it; so that it becomes the imperative duty 
of every individual to contribute his assistance according to his 
opportunities for it, and in full proportion to the influence he may 
possess. Every one has it in his power to do something, more or 
less, to discourage and put down whatever has a tendency to 
demoralization and vice, as dissipation, gambling, and intemperance 
——the fruitful sources of crime. 

The next all-important object is to attend to the deplorable 
condition of those who are so sunk in vice and crime, as to become 
outcasts of society. The enormous sums of money these cost the 
Government, is the least part of the evil. These miserable wretches 
have an especial claim upon christian exertion. They are shut up 
in prison, put under the care of hired keepers for security, who 
frequently are of a class that have little or no religious sensibility. 
They are forgotten by the world, which is going on in its accustomed 
round of employments, business, and amusements: and they are liable 
to be subjected to cruel oppression, if their keepers are deficient in 
feelings of humanity. It should always be borne in mind, that while 
prisons are erected for the protection of the public, the great object 
and end is, not vengeance upon the offender, but that it ought always 
to be, the reformation of the criminal; and the means of doing 
this is the great problem to be solved. Reformation can never be 
hoped for, while prisoners in every degree of guilt and depravity are 
made to mix together promiscuously. Means must be devised for 
reclaiming these miserable beings; and these measures can never be 
carried into full effect, but by persons who are, themselves, under the 
influence of christian principle. It is, therefore, the interest of every 
Government, and the especial duty of every Government calling 
itself Christian, to encourage the formation of associations and 
committees for visiting prisons, and contributing, as far as possible, 
to the reformation of the prisoners, For this purpose an association 
should be formed, in every place where there is a prison, of pious 
and benevolent persons, as a Prison Discipline Society, under the 
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sanction of the Government. The members of such a society should 
gratuitously, and merely for the sake of doing good, divide the labour 
of a constant inspection of a prison, so that it may not fall too hea- 
vily upon any individual. This general committee should meet once 
a month, or oftener if necessary, at some stated time which may 
best suit the generality of the members. The first care of the 
association should be, to determine how many and what prisons they 
would regularly visit, if the district should contain more than one: 
—next, to appoint a sub-committee to every prison; and for every 
sub-committee a book with an alphabetical index should be provided 
for each prison; the name of every prisoner should be entered, and 
put into the index ;—also his age—the crime he is accused of—the 
causes which appear to have led him into the crime—the date of 
his commitment to prison—his sentence, if he has been tried—the 
State of his mind—and the hopes that may be entertained of his 
reformation. ‘This, of course, applies equally to female prisoners. 
A page or two may be appropriated in the ledger to every 
prisoner, and a brief note made as occasion may require. It is 
recommended that these prison-committees be encouraged to report 
periodically, at certain fixed times, to some office of the Govern- 
ment, to be specially charged with this business. That an abstract 
of these reports, in which the names of the prisoners should be 
omitted, be inserted in the public newspapers, that the transactions 
of the prison-house may be constantly brought to the light of day, 
as a check against oppression and cruelty. Greatly is it to be 
desired that the sub-committees above alluded to, may be numerous 
enough to embrace the whole prison population; so that every 
prisoner might have an opportunity of speaking to a well-wisher, 
and hearing a few words of counsel, and having a short remark 
written in his place in the ledger at least once a week, shewing that 
he or she had been visited. 

It is recommended that the Holy Scriptures be placed within the 
reach of every prisoner, and that some member of the sub-committee 
read portions of them to the prisoner as often as can be conveniently 
done. 

That a library of suitable books be provided, for the religious 
and moral improvement of the prisoners, to be lent out by the 
sub-committees. 

That the number of officers be sufficient to ensure a close inspec- 
tion night and day; and that women prisoners be never placed under 
the care of men, but of their own sex only. ‘This desirable regulation, 
through the recommendations of Elizabeth J. Fry, has been adopted 
in several prisons in England and France. 

That the prisoners should not eat and drink in the same room in 
which they sleep; and the beds in the sleeping rooms should be at a 
suitable distance from each other: but where it is all practicable, we 
would strongly recommend a separate sleeping cell for each prisoner. 

In the construction of prisons, care should be taken for a good 
supply of water on every floor. 
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As much as possible, perfectly distinct prisons should be provided 
for men, for women, for boys, and for girls. 
The sub-committees should keep regular and correct accounts 
under the following heads :-— 
1, The number that return to prison after they have been 
discharged, 

The number admitted and discharged in every year. 

The number that die in a year, and of what disease. 

The number that there is reason to hope are reformed. 

The time of relaxation from labour in a day. 

. The bill of fare for food, exact composition of soups, &c. 

~ The manner in which the Sabbath is employed. 

It is strongly recommended, as a means, without which all others 
will be nugatory, that classification be carried to the greatest extent 
that the construction of a prison will admit. 

That a refuge for females of light character should be established, 
where they may be kept from bad associates, and farther contami- 
nation. 

The regular visitation of prisoners is of such vital importance, 
that if any member of a sub-committee finds that he or she cannot 
attend in turn, they should consider it their duty to get some other 
member to supply their place. 

When hopeful cases occur, on leaving the prison, that they be 
especially recommended to a sub-committee of patronage. That 
schools be kept up in all prisons. That when local circumstances 
will permit, it is desirable that prisoners should be employed in 
cultivating land, especially the juvenile class. 

The more completely the foregoing hints can be carried out in prac- 
tice, the more nearly we shall approach toa good system of reform. 

The deplorable state of the generality of prisons at the present 
day, arises mainly from the want of classification; hence it is that, 
with comparatively few exceptions, both here and on the Continent, 
they are at this time nurseries for vice and crime. We have been 
assured, that even in the Maison de Force at Ghent, where each 
prisoner has a separate sleeping cell, those who are discharged go 
out very generally in a more demoralized state than when they came 
in; and recommittals of the same persons are exceedingly common. 
The proposed measures of publishing periodically the state of every 
prison, if it were only with regard to this circumstance, would be 
calculated to excite salutary alarm, and shew the pressing necessity 
of more close and immediate attention, on the part of Government, 
to the all-important subject of Prison Discipline. 


NED St Be 69 0S 


PROGRESS OF .CHRISTIANITY AND EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Some of the missionary reports for the past year state, that on 
a general review of the churches in and round Calcutta, it is mani- 
fest that there has been a decided progress, and that there is a 
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growing improvement in the intellectual and moral state of the 
converts, the number of whom has been greater than in any former 
year. The pupils in the Christian Institution have increased beyond 
expectation, and the indications of piety in the female department 
are very cheering. Infant and female schools are also flourishing 
in other parts of India, as well as the cause of education generally :: 
and one of the missionaries writing from Calcutta, says,— 

“There is not now, with perbaps a very few exceptions, any 
difference of opinion among missionaries, as to the value and im- 
portance of education, as a branch of missionary labour.” 

A strong representation on the subject was made to the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society, soliciting that at least one of the 
missionaries stationed there might be allowed to devote his whole 
time to the school. 

Of Coimbatore, a place of extensive trade, and a thoroughfare, 
we are told, in reference to the state of the people, that— 

‘* A state of religious inquiry extensively prevails throughout the 
province; and the bearing of the people towards those engaged in 
propagating the Truth, is marked by increasing courtesy and kind~ 
ness: they are found generally disposed to listen to the preaching 
of the Gospel. Numbers have renounced idolatry, and desire to be 
instructed in christian doctrine; others profess Christianity, but fear 
to renounce Hindooism, lest they should incur the displeasure of 
their relatives and friends: many declare that the dread of losing 
caste, alone prevents them from avowing themselves as. disciples of 
Christ. But there is reason to hope that even the restraints of caste 
are gradually wearing away.” 

The following comparative statement of W. B. Addis, in reference 
to this place, affords a satisfactory view of the progress of the mis- 
sion :— 

‘When the mission was commenced, there were two native 
assistants employed ; the number is. now increased to twelve: there 
is alsoa class of promising young men preparing for the work of 
native teachers. At the commencement no schoolmasters could be 
found who would teach christian books, and for some time only one 
ventured to do so; now, there are twelve boys’ schools established 
on decidedly christian principles, in an efficient state, and well 
attended; and the advantage of christian instruction is openly 
acknowledged. The prejudices against female education were then 
so strong, that the mere mention of it produced offence ; now, we 
have a female boarding-school on the mission premises, which only 
requires the necessary funds to be greatly increased in number; 
and a girls’ day-school has recently been commenced, with a fair 
prospect of success. ‘Tracts, which on our arrival were, when dis~ 
tributed one day, frequently, through ignorance or fear, brought 
back the next, are now sought for by the people from all parts. 
When it is known that a new supply has been received, great num- 
bers eagerly apply for them; and scarcely a day passes without 
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persons coming for tracts or portions of Scripture. The number 
of respectable people who have applied during the past year, has 
been greater than at any previous time; and a single copy of the 
New Testament has been joyfully received for the use of the whole 
village, the head man pledging his word for its careful preservation.” 

The English school at Belgaum continues to afford much encou- 
ragement: the average attendance is about 70. Some of the scholars 
who have been instructed in it, now give much satisfaction in various 
public departments in which they are employed. At Bellary also, 
the orphan school is in a prosperous state, and the hopes of those 
who are engaged in it are cheered by the appearances of advancing 
piety in the elder girls. 


LOCLE SCHOOL, SWITZERLAND. 


Among the various objects of benevolence presented to the chris- 
tian public, the interesting institution, for destitute children, at . 
Locle in Switzerland, has claimed some share of its attention, and 
partaken of the liberality of those who desire to promote the cause 
of religious education, and whose hearts are open to relieve the wants 
of the orphan and the destitute, under every name, and of whatever 
nation, kindred, tongue, and people. 

It is for the information of these—many of whom have kindly 
contributed to its support—that the following letter and statement 
of accounts are submitted, in the hope that the interest which has 
been excited may be renewed, as the funds are very low, and there 
is only a balance in hand of £12. 10s. 6d. Since the year 1829 
we have been enabled to make an annual remittance of £40 sterling, 
until the present year, which has been a material help in supporting 
the institution, and that without any solicitation, except a simple 
statement of its rise and character, published in 1829.* It is stilk 
continued under the superintendence of M. Zimmerlin, the beloved 
friend of the late M. A. Calame, who had been with her from its 
commencement ; and also by a niece of M. A. C., Louise Lorimier, 
both devoted to this object, and still seeking to conduct the estab- 
lishment upon the same principle—under the precious influence of 
redeeming love and mercy. Any further particulars will be gladly 
furnished to any of their benevolent friends, by 

J. and M, YEARDLEY, 
Scarbro’. 
[Translation. ] 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LOUISE LORIMIER, 
Locle, 20th of 12th Month, 1839. 
** Dear and precious Friends, 


‘Our hearts are deeply penetrated by the goodness of the Lord, 
manifested to us through your medium; and we have long felt a 


* See “(Faith and Benevolence exemplified, in an Institution for Poor Children, 
at Locle in Switzerland,” Wi 
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desire to tell you with what gratitude we received your repeated 
gift of £40 sterling, Without wishing to excuse ourselves for our 
long silence, I must in truth say, that, from our numerous occupa- 
tions in this house, we have not been able, until lately, to fulfil our 
desire of giving you a general statement of account for the past 
year. We have had to admire the goodness and bounty of a kind 
Providence, in caring for the increase of our expenses, which may 
appear small, viewed in detail as they daily occur; yet, when the 
amount is summed up together, it appears to us enormous; and 
our hearts are filled with gratitude and adoration to the Lord, that 
He has thus provided for the wants of our numerous family. He is 
still pleased to make you the continued instruments of His benevo- 
lence, and also inclines the hearts of others to assist us. After the 
trial we have suffered in the severe illness of the beloved directress 
of our institution, she has been permitted, through mercy, to recover 
her strength sufficiently to carry on the work confided to her: she 
is now engaged in making many useful arrangements for the benefit 
of the dear children. 

“From the late additional accommodation made in the building, we 
have been able to separate the older girls into classes; also the little 
girls, with their teachers, occupy a separate school-room; and the 
little boys have their separate apartment; who, as well as the girls, 
are under the watchful care of their instructors, and governed by 
love; while we endeavour to cultivate the heart more than the 
memory. We have, nevertheless, our trials and crosses; and are 
daily sensible of our infirmities, which give us to see the goodness 
and patience of the Lord, and the need we have of keeping near 
unto Him, depending on His love, and asking a renewal of His grace 
to strengthen and sustain us, 

We have now alittle girl very ill: she has languished in suffering 
for some years, and is now near the moment of her release, and 
rejoices in the thoughts of death, in order to goto her Saviour. She 
manifests extraordinary understanding in spiritual things, and is 
exceedingly interesting while exhorting her young friends to be 
good, and to love their Redeemer. In moments of great pain she 
prays for patience to endure all her sufferings to the end. Once she 
said to those around her, ‘ We ought to pray in health as well as in 
sickness; for when in deep bodily sufferings we may not always be 
able to pray.’ Our sick chamber is, indeed, blessed to us. The 
nurse, who is now herself ill, is a precious character, her life and 
conduct evincing to all around her the peace and consolation derived 
from pure religion. We are comforted by the kindness of the 
inhabitants around us, and by the esteem they have for our institu- 
tion; a great number of whom join us in our family worship, and 
unite with us in asking a blessing on our establishment. In all 
these things we feel the love of God, and know not how to be suftfi- 
ciently thankful; yet, sensible that we are surrounded by temptation, 
we are taught the necessity of watching unto prayer. Now, what 
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shall I say as to the debt of gratitude we owe? We confide it to the 
Lord. Oh that He may bless you according to the desire of our 
hearts, dear and precious friends! Mad. Zimmerlin begs you to 
receive the expression of her gratitude and affection, in which permit 
me to join. Remember us in your prayers before the Throne of 
Mercy. We desire to unite our prayers with your’s, that the Blessed 
Saviour may draw to himself the hearts of the dear children assembled 
in this asylum; and that He may give to those who teach thema 
greater portion of His love, and of the Spirit of Wisdom; ,so that 
we may become altogether a family serving the Lord, and walking 
in His ways. 
** Affectionately your’s, 
**Lovise Lorimier.” 


Statement of Account for 1838. 





Dr. Cr. 
French francs. French francs. 
To balance in wage noms 3648 11 0 \by Flour . . + - + - 7669 1 O 
Geis Sar ytiets wens *? Butcher’s meat. . . 2846 2 O 
* Cash for children’s 13355 10 6 |. Wood andturf . . . 133910 0 
beards hie j wives z ’? Coffee, oil, soap, &c. , 1099 9 O 
** Donations & legacies . 6008 17 0|’? Milk . . ..- . . 1104 O O 
*? Cash for work done. . 3333 0 O |’’ Potatoes and other ‘ 2073 8 6 
” Interest & reimburse-2 goi4 Q 6 vegetables . * 
ments’ i o's te *? Sundries, paper, ‘ 1082 3 0 
** Cash borrowed . - - 688 15 O books, &c. . 
*? Salaries of master, 
mistress, & Pigeyent 2740 3 0 
*”? Clothing, shoes, & linen 1954 11 O 
°° Bedding \s .)). 90.) eee 
> Medicine. . . . « 155 4 6 
’? Interest for buildings, 
insurance, and fire- 245 18 O 
engine. « «. « 
** Repair of house an 
sundry utensils , § 1088 AD 
”? New building. . . - 6572 9 6 
29989 19 0 
leer eel sistent eg tt ty RSAC | pis | sh tay en 
Total French francs 33248 14 0 Total French francs 31248 14 0 





Total number of persons in the establishment during the year 1838—230 to 240. 


INSTITUTION FOR TRAINING NURSES FOR THE SICK, &C., AT 
KAISERSWERTH, NEAR DUSSELDORF. 


In visiting hospitals and charitable institutions in Roman Catholic 
countries, it is gratifying to see the care and attention of a religious 
order of females, called “sisters of charity,” who, under the idea of 
serving the Saviour in the persons of the sick, devote their time to 
the bed-side of the sufferers, ministering to their necessities, and 
endeavouring by reading and advice to convey instruction and 
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consolation. The want of something analagous has long been felt 
by pious Protestants, both in England and on the Continent; and 
we rejoice to find that the subject is at length taken up by Pastor 
Fliedner, at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, near Dusseldorf: a man, 
who by his piety, energy, and devotedness of heart to the welfare of 
his fellow creatures, seems peculiarly fitted to engage in this work 
of faith and labour of love. 

His interesting establishment combines several important objects. 
The * Diakonissea Anstalt,” to which we particularly refer, is an 
institution for training young women as nurses to the sick, and for 
general usefulness to the poor and the suffering. It was commenced 
in 1836, when a building was procured for an hospital, in which 
from thirty to forty patients may be accommodated. When the 
Editor saw it a short time since, it contained thirty-six, who seemed 
well, and kindiy cared for by nine young persons, termed deaconesses, 
who also attend to the sick poor in the neighbourhood. In addition 
to the practice thus acquired, they are scientifically instructed by a 
skilful medical man, who attends the patients in the hospital, The 
regulations under which the deaconesses are admitted to the 
office, prove that much care is taken in the selection of them. The 
hour of sickness is, indeed, the time of our greatest need; how 
desirable, then, is it for us to be attended at such a time by a person 
who possesses those dispositions and qualifications, which are pecu- 
liarly consoling in this season of distress ! 

Those who wish to become deaconesses must have attained the 
age of 21 years, be in sound health, and have an unblemished repu- 
tation: they must understand the usual branches of useful know- 
ledge; also reading, writing, and ciphering, and be well acquainted 
with the contents of the Bible. True piety, and a kind and patient 
disposition, are considered indispensable requisites. On bringing a 
well-attested recommendation, they are received for six months on 
trial, during which time they have board and lodging at the institution, 
free of expense; and if they appear suitable, and wish to continue, 
they are engaged for five years, are also clothed, and receive, in ad- 
dition, a smal] recompense to provide for their remaining necessities, 
They are all clothed alike, in a neat and becoming, though plain dress ; 
and the appearance of those now in the institution is remarkably 
agreeable. ‘The whole establishment was very clean, and seemed in 
excellent order. The wife of the benevolent pastor is the super- 
intendent. The young women who are engaged as deaconesses, are 
instructed in household duties; taking it by turns to cook, wash, &c. 

There have been in the hospital, since its commencement, 250 
patients, consisting of men, women, and children. The building 
was not designed for this object, but contains a number of apart- 
ments which are lofty, airy, and well calculated for the pursose. 
Many cases of acute disease, as well as surgical operations, have been 
attended to with much success; and we must consider it one of the 
great privileges which the patients enjoy, to be constantly under 
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the care and notice of those who are not only desirous of alleviating 
their bodily sufferings, but are interested in the welfare of their 
immortal souls, and endeavour to lead them to the Physician of 
value. 

Sixteen deaconesses have been received into the establishment ; 
two of these are now in an hospital at Elberfeld, two in one at 
Frankfort, and one has the charge of an asylum for discharged 
prisoners at Kaiserswerth, where there are now eight women under 
the vigilant and judicious superintendence of this valuable person, 
who for the last three years has conscientiously devoted herself 
gratuitously to the charge of those who are placed there. This 
asylum has been established about seven years, during which time 
many of its inmates have appeared really reformed, and have con- 
tinued to conduct themselves well in service. Some are married, 
and have for years maintained a respectable character; and some 
have again fallen back to their evil courses. 

There is yet another institution at Kaiserswerth, with which we 
were much pleased: this is an infant school of from thirty to forty 
children, which is conducted by a clever, spirited mistress, who has 
them in excellent order, and imparts much useful instruction, This 
is a school for training mistresses for infant schools, and is likely 
to prove of extensive benefit to this part of the country, forty-two 
having been already trained there during the last four years; and 
many of these are now filling an active sphere of usefulness in 
Barmen, Elberfeld, and other neighbouring towns. 

Although every thing is conducted upon an economical scale, yet 
considerable funds are required to maintain these valuable institu- 
tions; and Pastor Fliedner, deeply sensible of the compassionate 
disposition of his British friends, whose kindness he feelingly appre- 
ciates, is desirous of bringing the claims of the ‘ Diakonissen 
Anstalt” to their charitable notice. He speaks in very encouraging 
terms of the progress of the undertaking, acknowledging with thank- 
fulness that ‘‘ hitherto the Lord has helped them;” but seeing how 
much there is yet to be done, that the harvest, truly is great, and 
the labourers are few, he invites his christian friends to come and 
help in the work; reminding them of the comfort that flows from 
sincere devotedness of heart to the service of God. 


INVALID ASYLUM, STOKE NEWINGTON.—IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING 
NURSES FOR THE SICK. 


Whilst bringing into notice the claims of foreign charities, to the 
sympathies of those who have itin their power to assist them, we are 
not unmindful that many excellent institutions in our own country 
require the prompt and energetic exertions of the friends of the 
distressed, to prevent their languishing for want of effectual pecu- 
niary aid. . 

Of this description is “The Invalid Asylum for Respectable 
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Females, in London and its Vicinity. Established at Stoke New- 
ington in 1825.” The objects embraced by this institution are 
respectable females, employed in shops and other dependent situa- 
tions, and servants, obliged by illness to quit their places. To such 
it affords a temporary asylum, widely differing from the crowded 
receptacles for the sick in the hospitals of our metropolis. Its most 
striking peculiarity is the discrimination made of character, no 
patient being admitted without a certificate of good moral conduct, 
signed by two respectable housekeepers, or by her employer, if the 
applicant has been in service. This arrangement has been found 
very important and beneficial, in promoting the comfort and good 
order of the family ; and the constant inspection of a Committee of 
Ladies, some of whom visit it almost daily, affords advantages not 
possessed by other establishments of a similar nature. These 
circumstances, together with the benefit of excellent medical atten- 
dance, have led us to consider whether it might be possible to 
unite to the Invalid Asylum, an establishment for training nurses, 
similar to that at Kaiserswerth. We know that it would require 
an increase of funds, and we are grieved to find that they are 
already so low as to render it necessary to have a sale in aid of 
them; yet the want of such an institution is pressingly felt, and 
many pious ladies have urged the importance of making strenuous 
efforts to supply the deficiency. One of these, in expressing her 
desires for the formation of an institution of Protestant sisters of 
charity, says, ‘‘ Let us remember that it is through the aid and power 
of God, and our acting in accordance with His will, and in His Spirit, 
that we may be enabled to raise, from the lowest apparent means, a 
tree that may shelter many a desolate sufferer, and many an aching 
heart, and spread itself over this favoured land. Are there not 
persons fitted for this important task? Andif not, why? Surely 
it is because we do not sufficiently feel and practise the duty of 
self-denial. How manya sick chamber, where the word of heavenly 
consolation scarcely ever enters, might pious women, going forth 
upon this errand of mercy, cheer by their presence! Are there not 
in Christian England—in Protestant England, notwithstanding its 
manifold transgressions, women of enlightened piety, who would 
gladly join in the work ;—would gladly aid in its promotion, or 
dedicate themselves to the service of their Maker, and the good of 
their fellow creatures, could such a field of usefulness be opened to 
them? Though there are many honourable exceptions, where is 
there a class of persons, taken as a body, more generally unfitted 
for their avocation, than nurses? And how much would the trial 
of sickness be lightened, if the assistance needed could be obtained 
through the instrumentality of trustworthy persons, schooled in the 
office of administering to the relief of both body and mind, and 
who fulfil the duties of each day as to God, and not to many only !” 

Surely this is a call to exertion that ought not to be neglected : 
and where could it so suitably be responded to, as at the Invalid Asy - 
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lum? We know that the Committee have many responsible duties 
devolving upon them, but we would beg of them to weigh this sub= 
ject well, and seriously to consider whether the door of usefulness 
may not be still farther opened to them. Their last report mentions 
that they are more than ever impressed with the beneficial effects 
of the institution, in its now widely extended sphere ; and they add, 
“* The Committee are happy to state that the Queen has conde- 
scended to become the Patroness of this institution.” Let them, 
then, take courage, and, in simple dependence upon the Lord, be: 
willing to engage in a labour of love, in which many are, we believe,. 
prepared to unite. 


APPEAL TO THE KING OF THE FRENCH ON BEHALF OF THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Executive Committee of the American Temperance Union: 
have sent an appeal to the King of the French on behalf of the 
Sandwich Islands, which we sincerely hope will meet with that 
attention, which the importance of the subject demands. The 
following extract will show the ground of this appeal. 

** We wish to assure your Majesty that it exceedingly cheered our 
hearts to find that the temperance reform, which had spread a most 
benign influence over our own country, had reached those distant 
regions of the globe; that the New Zealander, the Taheitan, and the 
Sandwich Islander, looking upon intoxicating liquor as their worst 
enemy, had resolved that they would not bring it to their lips; and 
that, as European and American navigators would introduce it to 
their shores, and sell it to the weak and unstable, causing a fearful 
amount of drunkenness, murder, and every evil work, some of the: 
native Governments had absolutely prohibited all importation and 
sale. An ordinance to that effect, your Majesty is aware, was 
established by Tamehameha III., King of the Sandwich Islands, on 
the 28th of August, 1838. In that ordinance it was proclaimed, that, 

«¢*¢ Whereas great evils have arisen at these islands in consequence 
of the importation of ardent spirits and the consequent use of the 
same; and whereas native-born citizens, whether with or without 
authority, are no longer permitted to engage in the distillation 
thereof; and whereas there is abundant evidence that the best 
interests of the mercantile community, as well as of the nation at 
large, require the measure, therefore 

‘* Be it enacted by the King and Chiefs of the Sandwich Islands, 
in council assembied, That, after the first of January, 1839, the 
importation of rum, brandy, gin, alchohol, and all distilled spirits 
whatsoever, shall be entirely prohibited to be landed at any port, 
harbour, or any other place on the Sandwich Islands, and that all 
wines imported, shall be subject to a duty of one half dollar per 


Re evolve Mati 
“This ordinance, it is believed, had for its.sole object the preser- 
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vation of the people from vice, crime, and utter extermination, and 
was designed to act with the strictest impartiality upon all foreign 
nations. Its promulgation gave great satisfaction to the native 
population, to foreign residents, to well-principled captains of ships ; 
and awakened throughout Christendom the hope, that the work of 
civilization would go on unretarded, and that these Islanders, 
instead of being swept away by drunkenness, would retain an 
existence among the nations of the earth. An intelligent resident, 
connected with the foreign shipping at the islands, expressed the 
hope, ‘ That all friends of order would lend their aid in favour of 
regulations so important in all their bearings ;’ and no less than ten 
captains of foreign ships, then at anchor off Lahaina, addressed a 
letter to the Government, expressing the deep interest they felt in 
the ordinance, and their high approbation of its details. ‘ We shall 
hereafter,’ say they, ‘feel increased satisfaction in coming to these 
Islands to recruit our ships, and shall feel a greater confidence in 
the stability of your Government. We shall take great pleasure in 
lending our influence, in support of regulations so salutary to our 
Own Interests, and so important to the well-being of your Islands.’ 

‘¢‘ Amid so much that was cheering in relation to these Islands, we 
have been filled with the deepest solicitude in America on learning 
that, on the 17th of July, 1839, a treaty was imposed upon Tame- 
hameha III., by C. Laplace, the officer commanding your Majesty’s 
frigate L’ Artemise, by which this ordinance can no longer be enforced 
in relation to brandies and wines imported from France. We 
cannot but fear that the treaty, thus imposed, will open again the 
flood-gates of intemperance on this rescued nation; and though the 
ordinance may continue in force against other powers, yet, through 
the breach thus made, every species of intoxicating drink, of the 
most debasing and destructive character, will be poured upon them 
by American and European navigators, producing the most disastrous 
consequences. 

“We can assure your Majesty that this article in the treaty has 
excited deep emotion in the breasts of the philanthropic in the 
United States; and that we cannot believe that your Majesty, if 
made acquainted with all the circumstances, will insist upon its 
enforcement. We are persuaded that the ordinance of the King and. 
Council is of the utmost importance, not only to the Islanders, but 
to the whole commercial world, so far as they are concerned in the 
navigation of those seas :—that while it is required to keep those 
feeble people from utter extermination, its strict enforcement will 
greatly contribute to the thrift and enterprise of the Islanders, and 
their ability to carry on a valuable commerce with foreign nations. 

* And we cannot but believe that your Majesty will feel that all 
nations are deeply interested in maintaining the independent and 
impartial character of those Governments as they come into exist- 
ence. We shall rejoice to see the ordinance most rigidly enforced 
against our own’ countrymen who may be disposed to violate it; and 
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our hope is, that your Majesty, on a due consideration of the subject, 
will, with every other christian power, consent to its continuance, and 
even treat with severity those who wantonly disregard it.” 

The document is signed by the Executive Committee, and is 
dated “ New York, March 10th, 1840.” 


CONTINUED PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN IRELAND. 


The experiments made at Lindfield from the year 1828, have 
encouraged many benevolent persons to adopt the system of allotting 
land to the poor. At page 385 of our Lindfield Reporter for 1838, 
we gave an account of the proceedings of two young men, who, at 
the request of Lord Wallscourt of Ardfry, near Oranmore, Ireland, 
had been trained at the Schools of Industry at Lindfield. A 
letter just received from Lord Wallscourt, gives very satisfactory 
accounts of the steadiness of their conduct and usefulness in these 
important plans, There is much to be encountered from the preju- 
dices of the peasants. Lord W. remarks, “ Notwithstanding I have 
been growing turnips for eleven years, I was obliged to offer a bonus 
of fifteen shillings an acre last year to tempt them to plant them; and 
although J. Cavan, (one of Lord W’s. lads, trained in Switzerland, 
whom we have already mentioned in this work) out of one rod and a 
half of turnips, fed his mother’s six sheep, and sold six car loads of 
turnips in Galway for six pounds, the other fellows wo’nt follow his 
example; they call it throwing away the manure from the potatoes. 
Moran, one of the lads trained at Lindfield, and who lives with his 
father in Ireland, had great trouble to get him to plant turnips, but 
succeeded at last, and the father now acknowledges, that but for his 
turnips, not one of his lambs would have survived.” 

In the same letter, we have the following gratifying intelligence 
relative to the Temperance cause, ‘‘ You will, I am sure, be glad to 
hear that we had a visit here from Father Matthew, and that 900 
of my tenants took the pledge at the hall-door, and upwards of 200 
boys; my two parish priests also took it: the few, the very few 
that held out, immediately came forward, and took it; so now, 
I really believe there is not a man on the estate who has not taken 
it: and now it is clearly understood, that no one has any hope of 
land, potatoes, or money from the Loan fund, who has not got the 
medal. ‘To judge of the miraculous change it has caused, you 
must really come over and see it. J would not dare to describe it, 
for fear of appearing to exaggerate: only conceive, at the fair of 
Oranmore, the whiskey houses empty, and not one single soul seen 
the least in liquor. At our petty sessions we had only five assaults 
in one month; the business lasted about one hour; whereas, when I 
was at home last year, our average of assaults was thirty in the week. 

“‘ This is, as you may suppose, a great consolation to me, for, after 
all, drunkenness was the crying sin and evil of this land, and by far 
our greatest enemy. I do now really believe and trust in God it is 
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over, and we may now hope that poor Ireland has ceased its journey 
down-hill. Igo next week with Father Matthew to see all Conomara 
take the pledge, at Clifton; it will be about the 10th or 11th of June.” 

The following intelligence contained in the “ Dublin Weekly 
Herald,” is a farther confirmation of the improved state of things in 
Treland, in consequence of the progress of the temperance cause in 
that country. 


TEMPERANCE IN LIMERICK. 
52, George’s-street, Limerick. 


“My Dear Sir—The annual abstract of our city infirmary, affords 
so gratifying a proof of the beneficial influence of temperance, that 
I beg to trouble you with a printed copy, and I feel with the 
community at large, how deeply all this blessing is attributable to 
your exertions under Providence ; wishing you, my dear sir, health 
and strength to prosecute the good work, 

“Sincerely your’s 
‘Wittram J. Gatway, M. D. 
“Very Rev. T. Matthew. 


“ Abstract of Annual Report of Barrington’s Hospital, City of Limerick 
Infirmary. 


‘Since the opening of the hospital, no year presented so favourable 
a report in the department of accidents, which heretofore made up 
nearly one third of the cases generally admitted. Seventy-five per 
cent. of such accidents were either caused by, or occurred in a state 
of intoxication, and not unfrequently terminated in the loss of a 
limb, or life. Happily, the past year affords a pleasing retrospect, 
and the contrast between it and the previous years, both as to the 
frequency and important nature of the accidents admitted, gives an 
abundant proof of the blessed effects produced on the mass of the 
people, by temperance, and the abstaining from intoxicating liquors. 
The dreadful, disgusting scenes heretofore witnessed, both in the 
streets, and in the persons of the miserable objects who usually were 
brought to this hospital, at all hours of the night, in a half lifeless 
state, have now, thank God, passed away; and when accidents 
occur, they are such as no human foresight could possibly prevent. 
May such a desirable state of the people long continue.” 


EXPERIMENTAL EMPLOYMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


Some benevolent individuals in the parish of Titchfield, Hants, 
conceiving that great benefit might be derived from the cultivation 
of unproductive lands as a means of employment, resolved on giving 
the experiment a trial, which appears to have been attended with 
the following result :—‘ It was agreed that some waste land should 
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be rented, and brought into cultivation, under the direction of a 
committee ; the rate of wages to be fixed by them. A subscription 
was entered into to furnish the funds; and though objections were 
made at first to the plan by some individuals, they were soon done 
away; for at the end of the first year £114, 13s. was raised. The 
Jand, with a part of this capital, was brought into cultivation, ma- 
nured, and cropped; and the following extract from the first year’s 
report, will shew with what success :—‘ There has been expended 
on the rent and culture of eight acres and thirty-one perches £107. 
19s. 6d., and £109. 19s. 6d. has been received for the crop; thus, 
notwithstanding all the disadvantage of an indifferent and hitherto 
uncultivated soil, an actual profit was raised on the first year’s 
outlay. Nor was the issue of their efforts during the second year 
less encouraging to the committee; for they reported to the meeting 
in November, 1838, that £157. 13s. 9d. had been expended on the 
land, and £167. Is. 14d. had been returned to them by its produce. 
Four acres of waste land have been cultivated this year, not only 
without loss, but with a considerable profit—£9. 7s. 44d. The third 
year has by no means disappointed their hopes; and although the 
weather has not been very favourable for the potatoe crop, yet, by 
a still greater profit than in either of the former years, they are led 
to infer both the utility and the soundness of their plan.’ The sub- 
joined is an extract from the committee’s report in December, 
1839 :—‘ This year the actual profits amount to £12. 1s. 94d., while 
the gross produce of the land now cultivated is £205. 19s. 54d. 
The objects contemplated by the society are fully effected. Every 
man of good character, upon application, has been employed. 
Twenty-six men, and two women, with their families, have been 
employed on fifteen acres of land this year, and a produce of £206. 
has been realized on a tract of land which four years ago yielded 
no return to the proprietor.’ If the original subscriptions were 
divided, there would be a considerable bonus to each member; and 
it is therefore clearly shewn what may, with good management, be 
effected towards employing deserving labourers, and enabling them 
to support themselves without parochial aid, or loss to any indivi- 
dual.” —Salisbury Herald. 


NOTICE. 
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RECONCILIATION, RESPECTFULLY RECOMMENDED TO ALL PARTIES IN 
THE Cotony oF Jamaica; in a Letter addressed to the Planters, 
By Josrrun Joun Gurney. Printed by Cathcart and Sherlock, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


The author of this little tract is a well known and much respected 
minister of the Gospel in the Society of Friends, who, during the 
last few years, in the course of a religious visit to the members of 
of his fraternity in North America, and to others not in religious 
profession with himself, for whose everlasting welfare he felt deeply 
concerned, included in the range of his christian benevolence several 
of our principal West India Islands; and we are heartily glad that 
he considered it his duty so to do: for the testimony of a man so 
well known for his disinterestedness and love of truth, we consider 
as invaluable at the present crisis. 

In the opening paragraphs of this Letter, he endeavours to de- 
monstrate that the interests of the planters and of their labourers 
are now inseparably connected, and that the prosperity and happiness 
of both parties may be defined in these few words,—regular and 
sufficient wages for good and regular work. From the opportunities 
which he has had for observing the results of the treatment of 
labourers upon different plantations, he concludes that the injustice 
of attempts to compel the labour of freemen, is equalled only by its 
impolicy. The estates upon which they have been practised, are 
precisely those which are the most exposed to perplexity, desertion, 
and decay ; while those where fair wages are given, are in a state 
of prosperity: but the short-sighted policy of those agents and 
managers, who in the palmy days of slavery were used to compel 
labour by the whip, leads them to make a violent clamour for the 
establishment of a system which shall approximate as nearly as 
possible to that which they have been forced to relinquish. This 
description of planters are availing themselves of the circumstance, 
that many of the labourers, while slaves, were settled in huts upon 
their estates, and with provision grounds which helped to support 
them, with little charge to their masters. Now, under their altered 
circumstances as freemen, it is only reasonable that they should pay 
a reasonable rent, which they are quite willing to do; but those 
agents and managers,—and we dwell upon these terms, because we 
have great reason to believe, that if proprietors generally resided 
upon these properties, the case would be different—who wish to 
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compel labour for wages far below its value, make use of the cir- 
cumstance alluded to as a screw,—and a powerful one it is—to 
extract the greatest quantity of labour, for the least possible remu- 
neration; and for this purpose the Colonial Assembly of Jamaica 
is at its old work, and busily employed in framing a number of laws 
most oppressive to the labourer, which they are forwarding to the 
Colonial Office in Downing Street, for that sanction which we 
trust they will never receive. Two of them, the Petty Debt Act 
and the Vagrant Act, deserve to be treated with marked reprobation. 
Our author observes :— 

“To require of the tenant the regular payment of such a rent, 
and legally to eject, in case of the non-payment of it, are neither 
of them proceedings to which any reasonable objection can be 
urged. But to require not merely that the tenant should pay 
rent, but that he should work on a certain estate, at a certain rate 
of wages, and for a certain number of days in the week, and to eject 
him if these latter provisions are not complied with, appears to me 
to be unjust in principle; a recurrence, as far as it goes, to the old 
system of slavery. It is the compelling of labour by a penal 
infliction, 

“T presume that ejectments from tenements on the ground now 
mentioned, cannot be legal; and it appears that the object has, in 
many cases, been effected by manual force. Cocoa-nut and bread- 
fruit trees have been felled—cottages have been unroofed, and 
sometimes demolished—pigs have been shot—provision-grounds have 
been destroyed—the pleasant fruits of God’s earth uprooted by the 
rude hand of violence, or trodden under foot of oxen. I conceive 
that such acts of spoliation are, in point of fact, nothing more or 
Jess than substitutes for the cart-whip. Notorious as the facts are 
to which I have now alluded, I mention them, because necessary to: 
be mentioned, and with no other than christian feelings towards. 
those who have perpetrated them. Sure Iam, that such proceedings. 
must be abhorrent to the feelings of the generality of gentlemen 
whom I am now addressing, as well as to my own. 

Another method of compelling labour has been the arbitrary 
increase of rents, with distraint, imprisonment, and ejection in the 
train, in case of their not being paid. A labourer on a certain 
estate is under an agreement with its manager, to pay two shillings 
sterling per week as rent for his house and ground. Some cause of 
dispute and dissatisfaction arises with regard to his labour, and the 
rent is immediately raised, by way of penal exaction, to twice,. 
thrice, or four times the amount; or, strange to say, it is demanded 
for his wife and each of his children, respectively, as well as for 
himself, He of course is unable to pay it. Complaint is made 
against him by the overseer to some of the magistrates in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the debt is adjudicated to be a valid one; his goods are 
_ @istrained; and if there be a deficiency, in the amount thus levied, 
“to pay the debt and the fees, he is imprisoned for ten days :—but 
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this is not alh; after he has been discharged, the remainder of the 
debt still hangs over his head; and whenever his petty articles of 
comfort and convenience again accumulate, he may be exposed to 
another distraint. In case of his removing any of his goods to 
avoid the effect of this second seizure, he is liable, as a fraudulent 
debtor, to imprisonment, at the discretion of the magistrates, for 
any term not exceeding three months; and any members of his 
family who assist him in so doing may be subjected to the same 
punishment. Now all this is monstrous. It is a screw of prodigious 
power, of which the obvious application is to compel labour, or in 
other words, to reduce free men, a second time, to slavery. 

“I own I tremble, when I look at the too probable case of a free 
labourer who cannot agree with his master respecting the terms and 
duration of his weekly labour. He may be charged one of these 
penal and fictitious rents. Under the petty debt act he may be 
despoiled of his goods, and imprisoned for a short period. Driven 
from his home by repeated vexations, or legally expelled from it by 
his employer, he may be found traversing the country in search of 
a new location, or sleeping at night, on the road’s side, in the open 
air. Under the police act, he may then be questioned and seized by 
an armed watchman: and finally, under the vagrant act, he may be 
punished with sixty days’ imprisonment and hard labour in a penal 
gang. If these things are so, what is his alternative? It is to yield 
to the compulsion, to comply with the requirements of his employer, 
and to labour against his own free will, for such wages, and for so 
many days and hours in the week, as his master may see fit to 
dictate. This surely is a perfect contravention of the intent and 
purpose of the imperial act of emancipation. In plain English, it 
is slavery.” 

Our author shews the importance of fair, though not extravagant 
wages, paid with undeviating regularity, at a stated hour, once every 
week; and in recommending task or piece-work, remarks :— 

“I have enjoyed the satisfaction of observing the admirable effect 
of this arrangement of labour in other islands, especially in Antigua 
and Dominica; and I am heartily glad to find, that it is increasingly 
prevalent in Jamaica. Ii is most desirable for the master, enabling 
him to obtain his work, at the same ultimate expense as by day- 
Wages, and with greater ease, from fewer hands, and in a shorter 
period of time. It is equally desirable for the labourer, who doubles 
his wages by it. It is, in fact, a point of settlement and rest for 
both parties.” 

On the subject of leasehold and freehold settlements for labourers, 
he says :— 

“Nothing has yielded me more satisfaction, in this and other 
islands, than visiting the newly settled free villages, which are now 
becoming increasingly common. I have found industrious families, 
inhabiting creditable houses, built by their own hands, and sur 
rounded by small plots of land, well cultivated with provisions; t!: hs 
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whole occupation being their own purchased freehold. I have 
uniformly enquired whether they still work for wages on the neigh- 
- bouring estates, and, with a single exception, arising out of a peculiar 
circumstance, I have received a clear affirmative answer. Here 
the labourers are perfectly independent; and they work for wages 
on the estates, for the obvious and sufficient reason, that it is their 
interest to do so.” wi 

A great clamour is being raised by the parties already alluded to, 
for permission to import Hill Coolies and other labourers of the 
same description;—poor, ignorant wretches, whom they might 
readily coerce: but the attempt just made in Parliament to bring 
in a bill for that purpose, we are happy to say has been signally 
defeated; and by such a majority, as will, we trust, prevent any farther 
attempts of the kind. AW 

We most cordially concur with the author in his concluding 
remarks on Christian Education. 

“Tam not ignorant of the cry whieh was once raised, and which 
is still sometimes heard, in this country, against many serious and 
devoted ministers of religion, of various denominations. But I am 
persuaded that a better feeling towards them is gradually diffusing 
itself. Certain it is, that in those districts of the country where 
christian education is going forward, and a decided religious influ- 
ence is extended over the people, we find the greatest degree of 
intelligence, order, comfort, and industry. The principles of our 
holy religion are, in fact, the only radical cure for the vices, follies, 
and consequent miseries, of mankind. Fervently is it to be desired, 
that men of all parties in Jamaica, may cordially embrace those 
principles themselves, and as cordially endeavour to diffuse them 
among others. This is the soundest wisdom, temporally and politi- 
cally, as well as spiritually. This is the surest of all pathways to 
peace and prosperity.” 


FUGITIVE SLAVES IN CANADA.~—HIRAM WILSON, 


The British possessions in Canada have proved an asylum for 
twelve thousand fugitive slaves, who have saved themselves by flight 
from their oppressors in the United States. Many have perished in 
the attempt, as will appear from the following communication from 
Charles Edwards Lester. 

“The sufferings of the American slaves are so great, that many 
thousands attempt their escape every year; most of them are pur- 
sued by blood-hounds and riflemen, and retaken: and either mur- 
dered by their pursuers, torn to pieces by dogs, or dragged back, 
and loaded with new chains. Many lose their way in the forests, 
and die of cold, hunger, and violence, rather than deliver themselves 
up to their enemies. ‘They are obliged, in all instances, to travel 
several hundred miles before they can reach British soil,—to 
avoid all public roads, bridges, and habitations, and pursue theie 
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whole journey on foot, through the forests, and in the darkness of 
night, guided only by the polar star. 

‘But more than 12,000 have triumphed over all these obstacles, 
and found protection under the British Government. When they 
reach their asylum, they have no other wealth than their own souls. 
and bodies. They have settled chiefly in clusters of families, in 
new tracts of country, and have in all respects prospered as well as. 
could be expected. Full and satisfactory evidence of their good 
behaviour and value as citizens, has been given by the highest civil 
authorities, and by men of different sects and parties in Canada. 

‘* Hiram Wilson’s name should be mentioned in this connexion, for, 
for four years, he has stood alone, the advocate, teacher, and bro- 
ther of this star-led host, and his character as a man and a christian 
minister is not only above suspicion, but praise. 

“* He had reached man’s estate before the grace of God touched his: 
heart. In the fervour and freshness of his first love to the Saviour, 
he turned from the plough to Lane seminary, in New York State, near 
Cincinnati, with the noble design of fitting himself for the work of 
human salvation. He remained at this Theological School for 
Presbyterian ministers for some years, and by manual labour admin- 
istered to his necessities, and pressed on in his education. When 
that infamous act passed at Lane, which made free discussion a 
crime in her halls, his noble spirit was roused with indignation, and 
he shook off the dust of his feet upon it for ever, and went on foot 
to his father’s house. He took with him a coloured student of 
Lane, whose free soul could not endure the yoke of the Divine upon 
mind after shaking off the yoke of the slaveholder from the body. 
After a long journey, at night he stopped with his coloured brother, 
at the humble cottage of his father, to rest. But he had no sooner 
crossed the threshold than his brother took down arifle, and delibe- 
rately charging it, levelled it at the heart which was beating with 
christian love in his brother’s bosom, and said, ‘ Now, Hiram, you may 
have your choice,—either leave the house with your nigger, or die.’ 
Expelled from the sweet charities of home, he led on his black bro- 
ther by night, shedding tears as they journeyed. About this time 
Oberlin,* that home of hunted freedom, swung open her doors to all 
sects and colours, and this noble brother entered this city of refuge 
and school of the prophets. After completing his education, the 
time came for him to enter upon his work, and standing on the 
south shore of Lake Erie, he looked across its waters upon 10,000 
fugitives in Canada, who had been driven from their country by the 
scourge of oppression, and conceived the grand design of bearing to 
them science and salvation. Let me read a word about his conse- 
eration for the work at Oberlin. He says—‘I must here mention a 
few things which may appear childish, but I hope you will bear 
with me. In October, 1835, I had made preparations to go to my 
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scene of labour, and I called together about thirty of the most 
devoted Christians in Oberlin, who were deeply interested in the 
work. We had a melting season of consecration and prayer to the 
God of missions for his blessing upon the undertaking. Heaven’s 
blessing descended in rich profusion upon us. Divine influences 
wrought upon many a heart, from which generous sympathy flowed 
in gushing streams, Almost every countenance was bathed in tears 
at the close of the interview, and deep solemnity prevailed. 

***] started on foot for Upper Canada—a journey of some hun- 
dreds of miles, with a few shillings in my pocket, looking to God 
alone for protection and succour. The path of duty was clear and 
plain before me. I could not be deterred for lack of funds, although 
I knew that the poor afflicted people whose welfare I sought to 
promote could not reward me, nor even defray my travelling 
expenses, and so 1 determined to administer to my necessities with 
my own hands. Cheered by God’s promises, and sweetly constrained 
by his love, I started for the British dominions with the patriarchal — 
motto, ‘Jehovah Jireh,’ constantly before me. I had the pleasure 
of taking a noble son of Virginia with me, who was flying from 
Republican institutions, and panting for British freedom. The Lord 
in great mercy wrought his deliverance, and I had the pleasure in 
witnessing, in his case, as in many others subsequently, the glorious 
transformation from American chattlebood to British manhood. I 
first entered the Province through Freedom’s great western gate at 
the head of Lake Erie, which hangs upon everlasting hinges, and 
opens of its own accord. I found the coloured population very 
numerous, and they are many of them engaged in agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits, obtaining a livelihood by honest industry, in a 
manner highly creditable to any people,’ ” 

The following is extracted from a letter written to C. EK. Lester, 
by one of the fugitives, who, speaking of Hiram Wilson, says :— 

“* Wherever he went he preached the gospel of the grace 
of God, and he was greeted with enthusiasm and joy by the 
coloured people. He lived among the coloured people, in our same 
humble style. He ate, drank, slept, prayed, and preached in 
our log-cabins. After walking some hundreds of miles over the 
Province, he began to establish schools, and labour for the people. 
He is about thirty-five years of age, of hardy and robust frame, 
and great energy and resolution of character. He is a self- 
made man, and is as well qualified to instruct the people in all the 
departments of mechanical and agricultural life, as to enlighten their 
minds or improve their hearts. But the piety and goodness of his 
heart is the most extraordinary thing in his character. He seems 
to know nothing among the people, at home, abroad, in the pulpit, 
and out of it, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. He always 
displays the spirit of his Master, and his influence over the coloured 
population is almost unbounded. ‘The sacrifices he has made for 
us bave been very great. He has several times been on foot all 
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over the Province to preach and take care of the people, keep up 
the schools, and relieve their necessities. I have known of his 
walking through the snow many days thirty or forty miles in the 
coldest weather, and he always carrying with him his provisions 
and food, to save his money for the poor. And I have known of 
his travelling hundreds of miles without spending more than a few 
shillings. His house is open to fugitives, who are directed to him 
from all parts of the country, and it is always full. They come into 
his house destitute of clothing or money, dejected and heart-broken 
by slavery—they go out clothed and comforted. He finds them 
employment, and soon after their arrival they are established in some 
honest employment. He is particularly friendly to the British 
Government, and he teaches all the coloured people to cherish the 
same feelings, and well they may. He calls Canada the Holy Land 
of America, where fugitives from a worse than Egyptian bondage 
find security and repose. His teachers are much like himself; they 
endure labour and toil like himself, for no other reward than a bare 
seif-denying subsistence. They board with the coloured people, 
and are subjected to great privations. I visited two female teachers 
in the country, who lived in a log-cabin, only a few feet square, 
and into it were crowded all their means and comforts of existence. 
They subsist chiefly upon the provisions that are sent in by the 
coloured people, and they had seen no meat for several months. 
But in eonnexion with the little help they get from Mr. Wilson, and 
the white and coloured neighbours, they do make out to live, and they 
tell me, many of them, even with tears, that they have no cause for 
complaint, and will not complain so long as their condition is tolerable. 
The character of the people has rapidly improved in every respect ; 
in morality and religion the improvement has been very great. 
Many have engaged in mechanical and agricultural pursuits. I do 
not know of a class of people that have such a thirst for knowledge, 
or make such rapid improvement in acquiring it, or so many sacri- 
fices to obtain it. This mission is, 1 think, the best and noblest in 
the world, and there I] hope we shall see trained up a noble and a 
holy band of brothers, who shall go forth to carry civilization and 
the Bible to the soon-to-be-liberated. millions of America and their 
brethren on the African continent.’ 

“Hiram Wilson has been labouring without reward for several 
years among them, commissioned by none but the God of Freedom, 
and depending upon the voluntary offerings of American abolition- 
ists for his daily bread. 

*‘ His teachers are a band of devoted young persons of both sexes 
and various denominations, who go among the fugitives with the 
spirit of their Master. I know them, and am prepared to say that 
I have never known Christians more fully consecrated to their work. 
In giving bread and clothing, and the Bible, to the refugees, Hiram 
Wilson has been obliged to incur obligations he cannot discharge. 
The pecuniary distress in America is so great; his donations have 
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so far fallen off; that his teachers have been obliged to leave their 
schools to get a subsistence in some other way ; and Hiram Wilson 
is in distress. The day that I left America, he was at my house, 
and he requested me to solicit aid for him in his distress, of British 
Christians.” 

A subscription is now being made by C. E. Lester for the above 
purpose, which may be sent to him at No. 10, Wardrobe Place, 
Doctors’ Commons, London. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN AT VEENHUISEN 
IN THE NORTH OF HOLLAND. 


This interesting institution owes its origin to the comprehensive 
mind of General Van der Bosch, to whose vigilant superinten- 
dence may be attributed much of its present prosperity. It is 
situated about eight miles west of Assen, on the borders of the 
provinces of Drenthe and Friesland. There are great facilities in the 
neighbourhood for conveyance by canals, but on turning off the high 
road a short distance from Assen, the road is very indifferent, and in 
some parts almost impassable. The neat little inn at Veenhuisen is 
connected with the colony, and the people are exceedingly civil and 
attentive, apparently taking much interest in the concern. The 
main buildings, which are situated very near the inn, form a large 
square, and are well adapted to the purposes of the institution, 
where the Editor Jately saw 1250 orphan and destitute children 
comfortably provided for. They are received at the age of six 
years and upwards; the weakly and delicate ones, of whom there 
were about 150, mostly foundlings, are kept apart from the rest, 
and are kindly nursed and attended to: all the others are either in 
school or engaged in works of industry ; some on the farm, which is 
very extensive, and some in weaving, shoemaking, spinning, knitting, 
needlework, &c. Every thing required for the family is manufac- 
tured’ on the premises, and the washing is done by twelve of the 
stoutest girls, The children remain in school until they are thirteen, 
when they are employed on the farm or in the workshop, until they 
are provided for elsewhere. They look clean and happy, and appear 
very healthy. The food is good and wholesome, plenty of milk, 
vegetables and bread, with some meat made into soup every day. 
All have three meals in the day, and the lesser children, four. The 
boys and girls receive their school instruction together, the girls 
being taught by masters: they are all classed according to their 
proficiency, and are in several different rooms, containing about 140 
ineach. It is much to be regretted that the Scripture Lessons are 
not used in these schools, neither are the Scriptures introduced, on 
account of the Roman Catholics. These and the Protestants do not, 
however, live together; they have separate dormitories, separate 
tables on account of their food, and separate caretakers. The 
Bible is read every day to the Protestants, once by the master, and 
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after each meal by the head pupil. Each Protestant child is furnished 
with a Bible, which is given to it on leaving the institution. The 
school is conducted by one master and eight assistants, and the chil- 
dren appear to be well taught in many branches of their learning : 
their behaviour was orderly and agreeable; the same method is 
pursued as at Amsterdam, each child having a book: all are taught 
music and geography, in addition to the usual course of instruction. 
The school is opened in the morning, by the master repeating a 
prayer. 

The children all sleep in hammocks, which are slung up to the 
ceiling during the day, and let down at night: they have their meals 
in these apartments, which are large and airy, and all the premises 
are very clean. The seats at the sides of the rooms contain little 
closets, where the children’s clothes are neatly arranged, and their 
Bibles with them. At the end of each dormitory are comfortable 
apartments for the caretakers of the division, who thus have a view 
of all under their charge. 

The labour of the children considerably reduces the cost of keep- 
ing them: we saw a number of boys at work upon the farm, which 
is in a high state of cultivation, forming a striking contrast to the 
sandy and barren heath by which it is surrounded. Though the 
land is so unfavourable, yet by judicious draining, labour, and well 
arranged plans for manuring and cropping, it is now producing good 
corn and potatoes, and excellent food for cattle, a number of which 
are kept on the farm. 

Part of the expense of this establishment is borne by the ‘ Société 
de Bienfaisance,” and a small sum is paid for each child by the parish 
or Commune to which it belongs. The director is an elderly man, 
and resides on the premises, together with his daughter, who is the 
directress, and who appears to be a serious minded, sensible person, 
with much kind and correct feeling. The Protestant minister also 
has apartments in the buildings. He seems to have the good of his 
interesting charge much at heart, and is diligent in furnishing them 
with suitable reading, which is supplied through the means of the 
Netherlands Tract Society of Amsterdam, whose publications are 
widely circulated, and appear calculated to lead to piety and virtue. 

There are two other institutions in this colony, one ona smaller 
scale for orphans, and one for beggars. The Baron de Salis, a 
highly respectable gentleman, who has travelled much, and is well 
acquainted with the colonies, speaks in the highest terms of them, as 
having perfectly succeeded. 

There is an air of cleanliness and comfort in the aspect of the 
labouring classes in this part of the country, which is very pleasing ; 
many small farms are to be seen, with neat cottages on them: the 
children are well clothed, and there is something agreeable in the 
manners of the people, which well accords with their simple and 
primitive appearance. Friesland is celebrated for the manufacture 
of a course woollen cloth, from which our well-known frieze coats 
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derive their name. There is a depositary for Bibles at Assen, and 
many are distributed, as well as tracts. Education is much attended 
to, a school being established in every village, unless it is a very 
small one, in which case there is one school for two villages. The 
population of Assen is about 1800; and the small, but comfortable 
inn called **‘ Heeren Logement,” affords good accommodation, and is 
thoroughly clean. 


OSNABURG. 


Some of our readers who have perused the early numbers of this 
work, may perhaps remember the account given at page 5 of the 
first volume, of a remarkable awakening on the subject of religion, 
which took place at Osnaburg about six years since. This account 
was extracted from a German periodical, called the ‘* Neueste Nach- 
richten,” &c., and we have recently had the comfort of hearing the 
intelligence confirmed, with the satisfactory addition, that improve- 
ment is still advancing. Pastor Weibezahn, whose devotedness of 
heart and genuine piety interested us much in his favour, gave us. 
a most encouraging statement of the good that is going forward, 
though he says, they are not without their enemies, and meet with 
much persecution from individuals, though the country enjoys liberty 
of conscience. Public worship continues to be diligently attended, 
schools are encreasing, and afford much encouragement: and a 
temperance society has lately been formed, which already numbers 
800 members. <A few have adopted the total-abstinence system, but 
temperance is the most common. A similar relation was given by 
other individuals unconnected with this worthy pastor, whose diffi-. 
dence and simplicity of manners seemed to give weight to his own 
testimony. 


KOPF’S INSTITUTION AT BERLIN, FOR THE REFORMATION OF 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


‘We consider this institution, to which the name of “ House of 
Education” is given, one of the most important and interesting in all 
Berlin. It was established about fifteen years ago by the excellent 
individual who is still at the head of it, and who commenced his 
labours upon a small scale at his own expense. Since that period 
it has been considerably enlarged, and now contains about 87 boys, 
and 88 girls. It is designed for the reformation of juvenile offen- 
ders, and is supported by voluntary contributions, no public funds 
being allotted to its maintenance: a gift of 20,000 dollars* has,. 
however, been received from this source, for the boys. The establish- 
ment consists of two distinct houses, one for boys and the other for 
girls. The whole is under the care of eleven directors, who form 
the committee of management, of which M. Rothen, the Minister of 


* The value of the Prussian dollar is about three shillings sterling. 
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State, is president. This committee are in communication with the 
Gort, and the courts of justice have been authorised, by Royal 
Cabinet orders, to transfer to these establishments, young criminals 
sentenced to the house of correction, or other punishments. A 
similar power is vested in the Administration for the poor. On the 
reception of a delinquent into the institution, a contract is passed 
between the master of the establishment and the parents, delegating 
to the former the parental authority. 

The ages of the children vary from seven to sixteen years, though 
some are rather older. The time of their stay depends upon the 
progress of their reformation, averaging generally two or three years, 
in some cases, however, lasting six years. The greater part of 
these young offenders have been sent to the establishment by virtue 
of the sentence of a criminal court, though many have been committed 
for repeated offences, and general bad conduct. On leaving the 
institution, they are bound apprentices to various trades, and no 
difficulty is found in procuring places for them. A register is kept 
of those who have been there, and it is found that seventy per cent. 
turn out well, and of the other thirty, some are. not quite correct in 
their conduct, others worse. The success of the pious efforts of the 
Inspector Kopf, is quite cheering. The system he pursues is one of 
mildness, and the object kept in view is to soften, by kind treatment 
and gentle means, the young hearts of those not completely hardened 
in crime. Every encouragement to good and virtuous conduct, and 
to useful application, is given by this excellent man, who is admirably 
calculated, by the cheerfulness as well as firmness of his character, to 
carry out the plans adopted, and of which he was the originator. 

Corporal punishments are seldom inflicted, nor is solitary confine- 
ment resorted to, the inspector considering that it produces too deep 
an impression on the minds of children. Tasks, or particular occu- 
pations, or restrictions, are generally imposed as penalties, and are 
stated to be attended with good effect. 

The course of instruction pursued on the sabbath day, seems’ 
peculiarly calculated to reach the heart. It was delightful to witness 
the kind and encouraging manner of this truly benevolent father of 
his flock, who, with an expressive countenance, beaming with chris- 
tian love, took a selection of the Scripture Lessons in his hand, and in 
a mild and serious tone, called upon a certain boy to read a verse ; 
another was then summoned, and so on, none of them knowing who 
would be selected. Having gone on in this way for some time, he 
made them read over again all together the verses they had just 
before read separately. The books were then closed, and he began 
to question them on what they had read, &c. Those who thought 
they could answer, held up their hands, when he fixed upon one, 
whom he called upon to speak ; and the evidence the children gave 
of their knowledge of the truths of the Holy Scriptures, was very 
satisfactory. Kopf spoke in high terms of the value of the Scripture 
Lessons of the British and Foreign School Society, which they 
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constantly use in this establishment, a copious selection having beer 
adopted, and 10,000 copies published in German by the Religious. 
Tract Society of Prussia. This edition is now exhausted, and funds. 
are wanting to supply another. Many of the children read very 
well; and their kind preceptor’s mode of imparting religious instruc- 
tion is so attractive, and he is so peculiarly fitted for the work, that 
many of the friends of the children are in the practice of attending 
weekly to hear it. Young persons who are likely to engage as 
missionaries are also frequently present, considering it a useful and 
really edifying lesson to themselves. . 

In the employment of the week day, five hours are devoted to: 
school-learning, which consists of lessons in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, the elements of geography, and singing. ‘Fhe method of the 
British and Foreign School Society is successfully adopted. The 
daily religious instruction is general, and adapted to all creeds. The 
Roman Catholics, of whom the proportion is very small, are sepa- 
rately instructed in the tenets of their belief, on one day inthe week, 
by a minister of their own persuasion, Six hours are daily devoted 
to works of industry, of which screw-making is the principal. About 
fifty boys are engaged in this occupation, and they make about 
12,000 ina day. They are superintended by two mechanics, and 
have made considerable proficiency in the art. Some are occupied in 
mat-making, some in gardening, carpentering, breaking resin, winding 
silk, and mending their own clothes, which useful work they perform 
very tidily. The garden contains a number of fruit trees which have 
all been planted by the boys within the last fifteen years: these chil- 
dren are also taught to graft trees. 

It is worthy of remark, that boys admitted into this institution are 
generally those whose education has been most neglected, and on 
one occasion about ten were found who could neither read nor write : 
they are not, however, allowed to leave the establishment until they 
have gained the necessary acquirements to facilitate their progress 
through life. It was remarked by a gentleman who visited it, that 
the general appearance of the boys was cheerful; in some, however, 
a subdued propensity to vice was observable in the expression and 
formation of their countenances: with others, again, weakness of 
character would appear to have been the occasion of their fall. _ 

The situation of the house of education is airy, and the whole 
establishment, in its various parts, is a model of cleanliness. It is. 
under the superintendence of the wife of the Inspector, who is assisted 
by two female servants. The school rooms and dormitories are well 
ventilated, and the beds comfortable. An inspector sleeps in the 
room adjoining the boys, from whence he can have a view of them, 
and in each dormitory a monitor, in whom confidence is placed, is 
appointed to watch over them. Great order prevails in all the 
arrangements of this interesting establishment. The food is good 
and sufficient; meat three times a week, vegetables each day, and 
they are not limited as to quantity at dinner. 
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The children are generally very healthy, and the whole expenses 
for medicine last year only amounted to fourteen dollars. The 
average expense of each boy is between fifty and sixty dollars per 
annum. The earnings of each, by screw-making and other work, is 
about fifteen dollars; thus the cost of his keep is reduced to forty 
dollars. Ifa boy gains more than half a dollar a week, the surplus 
is set aside for him, and given to him on leaving ihe establishment. 
They are not allowed any pocket-money during their confinement. 
Attempts at escape are sometimes made, but are seldom successful, 
although no very severe precautions are taken in that respect. 

The House of Education for girls, was established in 1828. The 
building is a new one, and every thing in it is simple, but very com- 
plete, and well arranged. ‘The greatest cleanliness and order 
prevail; and the countenances of the girls presented an encourag- 
ing hope, that at least many of them would turn out well. The 
system pursued is the same as that for the boys. They have the 
same kind of school-instruction, and are employed in sewing, 


knitting, &c. 


MALACCA. 


By alate communication from Malacca, to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, we learn that much has been done during the past 
year, in distributing large portions of the Sacred Scriptures, both 
there and amongst the Chinamen on the Peninsula, who are working 
in the mines. Visits to the men in the interior, for the purpose of 
distributing the Holy Scriptures among them, appear not to have 
been in vain; and several individuals have acknowledged their 
belief in the Christian Religion. 


PROGRESS OF FRIENDS’ MANUAL LABOUR SCHOOL AT BROOKFIELD 
IN IRELAND. 


In our second volume, at page 202, an account is given of the 
origin of this school, and at page 387 is a farther notice of it. 

The Report of the committee to the General Meeting of subscri- 
bers and friends, held in Dublin on the 5th of the 5th month, (May,) 


- 1840, shews that this very interesting establishment is fulfilling all 


the expectations that were entertained of its usefulness, and that the 
managers are providing for the extension of the plan. 

A number of children from the neighbourhood are admitted as 
day scholars. ‘The number of boarders is as follows :— 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
In the house on the 31st of 3rd month, (March) 1839 . 20 9 99 


Admitted during the year 2. + « + 2 8 ce ew 6 4 10 
25 13 39 
eit. «atte 6 2 B 


ee 


In the house on the 31st of 3rd month, (March) 1840 , 20, | 3h 


Left during the year - . « « © « 
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“The committee are very desirous of calling the attention of the 
subscribers to the fact, that there are at present of the class for 
which this school is designed, about 40 children, viz., 16 boys and 
24 girls, between the ages of eleven and fourteen years, who are 
looking for admission, whilst not more than six or seven vacancies 
will be likely to occur during the ensuing year; consequently a 
large number of these must be rejected if the school be not increased 
beyond the present number.” But permit us to say that, with the 
disposition so liberally manifested to support it, as appears from 
their own shewing, the committee should bestir themselves to obtain 
more land, and employ the children upon it. They state that 
additional buildings, at a cost of about £430., have been erected, 
and that the house can be made, with some arrangement, to accom- 
modate from fifty to sixty boarders. 

The statement of the produce of their farm of 24 acres, mostly 
cultivated by such of their twenty boys who were capable of it, 
agrees with our own experience in the agricultural school at Lind- 
field. It shews that while boys are making fair progress in their 
learning, as appears to be the case by the committee’s report, they may 
contribute materially by their labour to the support of the institution. 


Farm accounts for one year, ending 31st of third month, 1840. 














Dr. Cr. 
To stock, 31st of 3rd mo. 1838.... 113 5 0 |By produce sold, viz. 
— One years Rent....-..--.--- 20 13 2] Wheat, 1ton,2cwt.,19Ibs.-. £1419 2 
= OoWs. Pigs, OCs. i... Soc ecseeu 31.19.1143}; Three Cows ......2-<.0---c208 27 0 0 
— Seed for sowing .......<.... 5 0113} Fowland Eggs...... ABEL S A Rs 217 10 
— Smith-work and Repairs..-...- 411 103 —_———_— 
— County Cess, &c. .......0-..- 4 5 0% £4417 0 
— Utensils --...-.- 22.0.2 eee n ce 419 04 
— Lime....-. aisisleinnle sete alu ain 0 16 11 |By produce consumed by family, viz. 
Wheat, l’ewt.” -i.22tes ah encn 010 6 
£185 11 113] Oats, 2 tons, 13 cwt. .......... 21 4 0 
wen PTOLit hie ninja ee anei= a aie anetpinie oe 69 % 5 | Potatoes, 500 bushels atlis. .. 25 0 0 
Mesetablos (cecececes teen ceene 6 0 0 
Milk, 3552 quarts at ijd. ...... 22 4 O 
ire! Cincs csoeae thie. see 2111 9 
Eggs, 92 dozen at 6d. ...... i 26 0 
£9816 3 
By stock on hands, viz. 
Potatoes sonaee t.binecie cis ec 17 10 0 
DLLAW case cece seine ao Seer aeee 510 0 
Oats (s. 0G elec. ce aeen eee 8 0 0 
WY Heat ee ws on nae cee cee eee 5.90 
MANUPE. we ne oc acl cece eee 2 0 0 
Gatto. 40 Ssateni Jie deteelente 35 0 O 
(Utensils... Sade cee 1s 3 6 
Seed in the ground .....---.- 513 7 
£11 6 14 
i TEES eee 
£254 19 43 £25419 43 


We shall now give their account of receipts and expenditure for 
the year ending 31st of third month, 1840. 
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Income. : Expenditure. 
Subscriptions .....-.......0-... £116 6 6 PROVISIONS -— 

Dividend on Railway shares from Meat, groceries, &c. purchased.. £80 9 2 
Thomas Richardson .......... 15 0 0] Milk, 3552 qts. (supplied by farm) 22 4 O 
Donation from Dr. Unthank .... 25 0 0 | Potatoes, ditto .. 25 0 Oo 
Interest on Cashin Treasurer’s hands 20 7% 4] Vegetables and Eggs, ditto .. 8 6 0 
Received from Day Scholars .... 438 0] Oatmeal ditto .. 21 4 0 
OCT Og 69 % 5] Wheatmeal ditto .. 010 6 
——} Pigs ditto .. 2111 9 
£25019 3 ——- 

Expenditure exceeds income .... 53 1b 3 £179 5b 5 
———————| Fuel 2.2.2... elec eee eee eee 16 12 114 

G@lothinoe yee acwencisiedee-.a'~ “apes 43 19 10 

Salaries ...... Voncseaeewsnenes 29.0 O 

Medicine? :) (S025 ea Oar. 2 910 
Shationarnye nc ceainsnas a= see Sgeee 8 6 53 

One year’s Annuityto Dr. Unthank 25 0 0 





£304 14 6 £304 14 6 





We may here remark, that, taking the total number of children 
at 35 on an average, and supposing the whole of the £179 5s. 5d, 
expended on provisions to be consumed by those 35 children, it 
amounts to somewhat less than two shillings per week for each child 
for food; and if the superintendent’s food is also included in the 
£179 5s. 5d., it reduces the cost of maintenance to a still lower sum 
than two shillings per week. The salaries, £29, appear very low. 
We would suggest, that in the report for next year the number of 
officers should be stated, and some further particulars afforded. 
Nothing is put down for interest upon capital, or house-rent, &c. 

Our deep conviction of the value of institutions like this, and our 
desire to see them multiplied, has induced us to give more of detail 
than the limits of our iittle publication would seem to warrant. And 
glad shall we be, if the report of next year should shew an average 
of 70 children instead of 35. 


IMPORTANT RESULTS OF THE FRIENDLY LOAN SOCIETY. 


In the 6th mo. (June) 1836, we mentioned the formation of the 
* Friendly Loan Society,” established in London the beginning of 
that year, together with our opinion of the advantages arising from 
those plans which encourage the labouring classes to depend as much 
as possible upon their own industry and resources to provide for 
their necessities. We have the satisfaction of seeing that during the 
four years which this society has been in operation, it has been the 
means of accomplishing extensive, and in many instances, we doubt 
not, lasting good. We have seen the copies of numerous letters 
from parties who have repaid their loans, expressive of gratitude for 
the timely assistance afforded ; and we extract the following interest- 
ing statement from a paper issued by the society. 

“The Trustees and Directors have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the Friendly Loan Society has saved many poor deserving 
families from total ruin, and that it has materially benefitted a great 
number of active, meritorious persons, who are labouring in a field 
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of intense competition, whilst it tends to generate and foster, among 
those whom it assists, habits of punctuality, honesty, and self-denial, 
and to impress them strongly with the value of character and credit. 
It is also calculated to withdraw a large class from usurious and 
gambling Money-ciuss, held at public houses, and planned to promote 
intemperance, and to protect the needy against the extortions of 
pawnbrokers. 

“They have now the satisfaction to state, that the loans are not 
only repaid by the borrowers, almost without exception, but that the 
regularity of the weekly payments is most extraordinary and admirable. — 
During the last three years, £13,981. have been circulated in these 
small loans; of which large sum, only £95. are now in arrear of 
payment; and even of that sum, about £45, will be recovered, which 
reduces the contemplated losses to £50., or less than 7s. 2d. per 
hundred pounds lent. 

‘The small means of the society have obliged it for the present to 
limit the district of its operations for common applications; but for 
applications recommended by Benefactors of the Society, either by 
donations, loans, or debenture, or annual subscriptions of one guinea, 
it extends its distance to two miles and a half, exclusive of the City 
of London, 

** The Acting Benefactors and Honorary Secretary, who give their 
constant attention to Investigating and deciding claims, invite any, 
who may be interested by this sketch, to visit the Society’s Office, 
50, Leicester Square, on Wednesday evenings from six to seven 
o'clock, and personally observe the applications and their results ; 
for they feel assured that the benefits of such an institution can 
scarcely be appreciated by those who are seldom brought in contact 
with the great masses of our metropolitan population. The prisons, 
hospitals, and poor-houses are filled, by persons to whom, in time of 
need, the loan of a few pounds would have been salvation: poverty 
and hunger are in many a friendless household, where timely assis- 
tance would have brought comfort and contentment: idleness and 
crime are in a thousand corners of London, where, if the means had 
been afforded, industry would have been practised, and its effects 
have benefitted individuals and society. If you would encourage 
honest labour in its hardest struggles—if you would help on those 
who by incessant toil and pinching self-denial are striving for their 
children’s bread—if you desire to lessen the amount of destitution 
and despair which, perhaps, now gather unnoticed round some indus- 
trious family within a stone’s throw of your own cheerful hearth, 
we ask you to aid in establishing and maintaining the FriznpLy 
Loan Society.” 





W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield, 
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. COUNT VON DER RECKE’S ESTABLISHMENT FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN 
AT DUSSELTHAL, NEAR DUSSELDORF. 


This is another instance of the blessing of Divine Providence upon 
the benevolent and disinterested exertions of a single individual, in 
the cause of suffering humanity. Count Adelbert von der Recke 
Volmerstein is descended of a noble family, which was possessed of 
many large estates, prior to the wars of Napoleon Buonaparte : most 
of these estates fell a prey to the Conqueror. Soon after the peace, 
many fatherless and destitute children were found upon the roads, 
begging or stealing: these poor outcasts strongly excited the com- 
passion of this generous youth; and to some of them he afforded an 
asylum in his house, and boarded and educated them himself. 
The comfort and pleasure resulting from these deeds of mercy, and 
the increasing number of these pitiable objects, induced him to found 
a little establishment for their education, near his paternal castle 
Overdyk, not far from Elberfeld, about the year 1817: and this is 
thought to be the first asylum for destitute children on the Continent. 
Some years afterwards, these philanthropic feelings continually 
increasing, he adopted the resolution of making it the chief object 
of his life to relieve the distressed and instruct the ignorant; and 
the whole of his noble family, who had themselves felt the distress 
of the war, encouraged him in it. He instituted a society which he 
called ‘‘ Menschenfreunde,” or “ Friend of Man,” and purchased the 
large estate called Dusselthal Abbey, in the year 1822. Here he 
took in a number of poor, destitute, and even some criminal children, 
including several children of the Jews, and some adults: but after a 
few years trial of the latter, he was discouraged from continuing that 
part of the plan which related to the Jews. It appears from the 
information we have received, that for several years this establish- 
ment proceeded on a very extensive scale: in its fourth year 236 
persons were entertained there every day, and the buildings were 
increased. Although very considerable gifts were received, the out- 
goings exceeded the income, and debts were incurred. A concern of 
this magnitude appears almost too much to rest upon an individual 
unassisted by any committee. His excellent wife, however, the mo- 
ther of eight children, is a powerful support, and his unmarried sister 
and brother, and a few female christian friends, who, from the attrac- 
tion of the conduct, character, and object of the Count and Countess, 
reside with them, and cheerfully aid their plans, in great measure 
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supply the place of acommittee. The Editor in a late visit had the 
satisfaction of making their acquaintance, and being a witness of 
their labours. A pious lady, M. Hassig née Konig, originally from 
Berne in Switzerland, who takes care of the children when unwe!l,— 
her sister Marie Konig, governess of the infant school,—and Julie 
Keller, who has the charge of the girls, kindly give their assistance, 
without any salary, receiving only their board. A remarkable spirit 
of christian philanthropy seems to pervade the whole family. 

This establishment is already known in England, by a little book 
written by M. Aikmann, of Edinburgh, and by another publication 
written by Pastor Krummacher of Bremen, and translated into 
English, It appears that the Count, in the exuberance of his kind 
feelings, embraced too many objects, which at times involved him 
in some embarrassment, and led him to proceed upon too large a 
scale for his means: but the nature of his plans were so obviously 
good, and the results so striking, that contributions to a considerable 
amount poured in. When we were there, sixty-seven boys, and 
forty-eight girls were maintained at the Dusselthal establishment, 
and twenty-five boys at Overdyk, making a total of 140. The 
annual expenses are above £1,000. sterling: the income consists of 
subscriptions and donations, the profits of a printing office, and other 
trades, and the produce of a farm. 

The Count has borrowed a considerable sum of money, with 
which he made a purchase last year of an additional quantity of 
land: the interest of this money will be a charge upon the institu- 
tion until it can be made productive. The whole quantity of land is 
now about 219 English acres; and we think, that under new and 
more perfect arrangements, it may, in time, be made to go a great 
way towards meeting the expenses of the establishment; particularly 
if the labour of the boys upon it be made more effectual. At pre- 
sent there are thirty-six persons maintained in the various depart- 
ments. The devotedness and self-denial of the worthy Count and 
his truly pious, excellent wife, are very remarkable. ‘Though brought 
up in affluence in their younger years, they submit to live, with their 
own eight children, and a few faithful friends, under the same roof 
with 112 destitute children, subject to be called upon almost every 
hour of the day to attend to some details of the establishment, and 
inquiries. The Countess superintends the kitchen and bedrooms, and 
also keeps the accounts, conducting herself as the mother of this 
great family, while the Count acts the part of a father. 

They have a large repository or warehouse, in two rooms, for 
religious books and tracts, which are sold to visitors. A periodical, 
called ‘‘ The Friend of Man,” which is extensively circulated, issues 
from the printing press once a month; also a work called “The 
Child’s Magazine,” of which 3000 copies are published monthly, 
Thus christian truths are imparted to many children; and parents, 
pasticularly of noble families, become acquainted with works of 
piety and benevolence. 
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The children receive sufficient school instruction. We were 
pleased with their reading, and with the intelligent manner in which 
they replied to some questions putto them. The girls learn needle- 
work and housekeeping: the boys work in the garden and fields, 
and some of them are instructed in handicraft business, It is 
found that the labour of the children not only assists in the sup- 
port of the concern, but contributes very much to their moral 
improvement. The class of society from which they come, renders 
their education a matter of no small difficulty. Some of them, by 
long exposure to unfavourable circumstances, had become exceed- 
ingly depraved, and some of them were found excessively stupid. 
A short time since, a boy of about ten years of age was received : 
he had lived till then in something like a dog-kennel, and could 
speak only a few intelligible words. When this boy became able 
to understand something of the instruction he received, and heard 
that the sun was a great body created by God, he said, with tears in 
his eyes, that he did not know, till then, that there was any God; 
but thought that the sun was a great fire, lighted up every morning, 
and blown out every evening. ‘Two other boys, almost as ignorant, 
about eleven and thirteen years old, were brought in by the police, 
covered with vermin. ‘These two boys have not yet given any sign 
of improvement; but a great girl, of about sixteen years of age, 
who came in of her own accord, with dishevelled hair, and in a wild 
condition, in the course of a few months came under the power of 
religion, and seems likely to become a pious character. On the 
whole, considering the class of children who are taken into this 
institution, it is cause of rejoicing, that more than two-thirds, on 
their dismissal, appear likely to become useful members of 
society ; though the proportion is much smaller who give hopes of 
being decidedly religious characters. 

The pleasing proofs of grateful affection, evinced by many of those 
who have been brought up at this establishment, have cheered and 
encouraged the Count and Countess in their arduous labours. On 
one occasion, when their funds were exhausted, and there was no 
stock of provisions for the succeeding day, a remittance very unex- 
pectedly arrived from one of their former pupils, who was settled 
in South America, and who, having been prosperous in business, 
was desirous of aiding the institution, to which he considered himself 
so deeply indebted. 

Children are received from the ages of six to sixteen years, and 
dismissed between fifteen and eighteen. The boys are then placed 
to farmers or handicraftsmen, and the girls in service or some useful 
occupation. Experience has shewn that working in the garden and 
fields is the best employment for children; a large garden, and a 
good deal of arable land, is, therefore, very necessary for all such 
institutions. 

Gustavus Meyer, the chaplain of the institution, resides on the 
premises. There are two schoolmasters, some superintendents 
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of the labour for boys and girls, and about six handicraftsmen, 
kitchen-servants, &c. 

It is greatly to be wished that this dear man, who for more than 
twenty years has performed the part of a father to about 800 poor 
destitute children, might be relieved by some means of such a burden, 
particularly of the depressing anxiety of finding the pecuniary means 
for carrying on so great a work. In some of his reports he says, 
‘‘Great are our wants; sometimes greater than our faith. There- 
fore 1 hold up one of my hands to the Father in Heaven, without 
whose notice not a sparrow falls to the ground, and I stretch out 
my other to you, dear christian friends, who may have received 
much of the goods of this life—a talent to be employed in the cause 
of the kingdom of God, for your assistance in feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and instructing those who are ignorant of their 
duties to God and to man.” 


VACCINATION AT SIAM.—SUPPRESSION OF THE OPIUM TRADE. 


We learn through the medium of the ‘‘ New York Observer,” that 
the missionaries of the American Board in Siam, are rendering essen- 
tial service to the king of that country, by carrying into effect two 
important measures, viz., the eradication of the small-pox, and the 
suppression of the opium trade. The first is likely to be brought 
about, through the instrumentality of Dr. Bradley, the missionary 
physician at Bankok, whose knowledge of vaccination, and influence 
with the king, has been the means of extending this desirable prac- 
tice. It appears that the small-pox has been a very fatal disease in 
Siam, and Dr, Bradley writes, that his hopes are greatly raised, that 
the Lord will make this work the occasion of vast good to this 
people. 

More than a thousand persons had been inoculated by the king’s 
personal physicians, and innumerable others by the physicians of the 
common people, and not one untoward circumstance had occurred 
among them all. 

It appears from the same despatches that the Government of that 
country is adopting measures like those of the Chinese to get rid of 
the opium trade. ‘The American Missionary Herald” recognises 
it as a remarkable fact, that such a movement as this for the promo- 
tion of temperance, and that in China, should be made at the same 
time in two great adjacent but independent nations, like those of 
China and Siam, embracing, perhaps, half of the heathen population 
of the globe, and that the effort should be made by the heathen 
rulers, to save their people from the destructive effects of intoxicating 
drugs, at the very time when the most civilized and christian nations 
of the earth are engaged ina similar struggle to save themselves 
from a similar evil. 

The king, it seems, had issued a proclamation on the subject, and 
had engaged the missionaries to strike off 10,000 copies. The set- 
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ting up of the type, and the printing of this number was accomplished 
in six days. This is the first official document of any kind that was 
ever printed in Siam. Dr. Bradley regards it as forming an inte- 
resting era in Siamese history. ‘“‘It bespeaks a people,” he says, 
fast rising in the scale of civilization, who are desirous to avail 
themselves of improvements that are clearly made known to them. 
It also shows that the king of Siam, and his highest and most ex- 
perienced officers, regard the Siamese as a reading people, or they 
would not have thought of asking for ten thousand copies of such a 
document. It shows that the king and his ministers are in earnest.” 

We are farther told that the king has had large burnings of opium 
on the famous site of all the royal funeral piles, to show his subjects 
that he would not take advantage of the opportunity to enrich him- 
self by its sale, even in a foreign country. One of the nobles has 
recently had a ship return from Singapore, having on board twenty- 
three chests of opium, which was shipped for him before the reform 
commenced. On the arrival of the vessel on the bar, he hastened 
to her, and cast the whole overboard. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AT SIERRA LEONE. 


The Ladies of Peckham, who so kindly exert themselves to promote 
the education of the people of colour in Western Africa, and whose 
** Negro’s Friend Society” we noticed ina former volume, have lately 
received an encouraging account of the schools in that quarter. 
The Jetter containing the annual report for the past year, is signed 
by Thomas Dove, Henry Badger, Thomas Edwards, and David 
John, Wesleyan missionaries. It is dated Free Town, Sierra Leone, 
April Ist, 1840, and says :— 

*‘ As you take a deep interest in the instruction of the African 
race, we think you will be gratified to hear that our schools (taking 
them upon the whole,) were never in a more prosperous state. In 
one or two of them we have lost ground for want of teachers more 
competent to the work, but in others considerable proficiency is 
apparent. | 

*‘ Instruction has been given during the past year, upon a more ex- 
tended scale than formerly: in addition to reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic, which were previously taught, grammar and geogra- 
phy have been introduced, and we hope that the benefits arising 
therefrom may be great. 

* Particular attention has been paid to the instruction of the girls 
in some of our schools, more especially by Mrs. Dove in the school 
held in Zion Chapel, which is exclusively for girls, and which has 
greatly increased during the last three months. We would also add, 
that religion is blended with all the instruction given to our children ; 
for we are deeply convinced of the inefficacy of education without it. 
We hope that the instruction we give is such as will prepare them 
for social, religious, and civilized life. 
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“‘ The total number of children attending our schools has increased 
during the past year from 935 to 1399. We look upon this asa 
proof that education is now more highly appreciated, even by the 
parents of the children themselves, than heretofore, and we are sure 
that nothing will tend more to raise the African character; indeed, 
this is apparent to every one who observes the difference between those 
who have already been educated, and those who have not.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


This society held its Anniversary Meeting on the 23rd of last 
‘month, in the smaller room at Exeter Hall. The attendance was 
far from large, compared with the assemblies which are collected 
when a popular subject is to be discussed, affording ample evidence 
of the necessity which exists, for greater efforts,to make the suf- 
ferings and claims of the Aborigines better known. The attendance 
on the platform was particularly good. The meeting was addressed 
by several Members of Parliament and influential characters. 

Although benevolent intentions are manifested by the Government, 
and by some colonizing companies, the destruction of the uncivilized 
inhabitants of the globe never advanced with greater rapidity or 
more atrocity than at the present time. Wecan only allude to some 
quarters, without entering into particulars. The once powerful 
tribe of Zoolahs in South Africa, have been almost annihilated by 
emigrants and rebel Boors. The Indians of British North America 
are, with some bright exceptions, still dwindling on their insecure 
territories. Those of the United States are hunted by bloodhounds 
in Florida, fraudulently expatriated from other states, or already 
banished to the far western boundary, where the hopes of commenced 
civilization are blighted, and serious evils are already called into 
existence, or are imminently threatening. In Texas the invaders 
avow a war of extermination against the Indians of that country. 
They have murdered the inoffensive and sleeping Chocktaws in 
cold blood, and have made dreadful slaughter of the more vigorous 
Camanches. The Indians of Guiana have shewn great zeal, and 
made extraordinary efforts to procure the introduction of Christi- 
anity and civilization: but confiding on the security of British 
ground, they have been carried into captivity by the Brazilian slave- 
dealers. Of the South American Indians little is known in this 
country; but report represents them as giving way before the more 
powerful races, whilst few efforts are made to rescue them from 
barbarism. In Australia, New Zealand, and other islands of the 
Pacific, the native races are rapidly wasting away, under the com- 
bined operation of murder, disease, intemperance, and war. Much 
might be said of the sufferings of the natives of India, where 
the oppression and destruction of this class are going forward on 
the largest scale; but the formation of a society specially devoted 
to the exposure of evils in that quarter, removes the necessity of 
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saying more respecting them, in connexion with the Aborigines’ 
Society, except to observe, for the satisfaction of our readers, that 
the transportation of Hill Coolies, which was first brought into notice: 
through the communications of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
has been rejected by Parliament, notwithstanding the powerful 
attempts that were made to legalise it. In conclusion, we have only: 
to observe, that the funds of the society are in a very low state, and: 
that its extremely limited income, derived from the contributions: 
of a small number of supporters, is very inadequate to the attain- 
ment of the laudable objects at which it aims. It needs influence 
as well as funds, and we earnestly invite the patronage of our: 
readers in the one shape or the other. 


AFRICAN CIVILIZATION SOCIETY. 


At pages 177 and 178 of our third volume, we inserted a notice- 
of the formation of this society. We shall carefully watch its 
proceedings, and have no doubt but that the following statement of 
the great meeting at Exeter Hall, on the Ist of the 6th month, (June) 
which we insert from the “ Missionary Register,” together with 
extracts from the prospectus of the society, will be highly interesting 
to our readers, 

“It is the unanimous opinion of this society, that the only complete 
cure of all the evils of Africa is the introduction of Christianity. 
They do not believe that any less powerful remedy will entirely 
extinguish the present inducements to trade in human beings, or will 
afford to the inhabitants of those extensive regions a sure foundation 
for repose and happiness. 

But they are aware that a great variety of views may exist as to 
the manner in which religious instruction should be introduced: 
distinctly avowing, therefore, that the substitution of our pure and 
holy faith for the false religion, idolatry, and superstitions of Africa, 
being, in their firm conviction, the true ultimate remedy for the 
calamities which afflict her, they are most anxious to adopt every 
measure which may eventually lead to the establishment of Christi- 
anity throughout that Continent: and hoping to secure the cordial 
co-operation of all, they proceed to declare that the grand object of 
their Association is THE EXTINCTION OF THE SEAVE TRADE. 

The primary object of this society will be constantly kept in- view, 
under all circumstances of difficulty or discouragement, as the 
grand end to which their efforts, of whatever character, should be 
resolutely and unchangeably directed. 

As one of the principal means, they have cordially co-operated 
with Mr. Buxton in inducing her Majesty’s Government to under- 
take an expedition to the River Niger, with the view of obtaining the 
most accurate information as to the state of the countries bordering 
on its mighty waters. 

The immense importance of this object alone, as opening a high- 
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way into the interior of Africa, and bringing the efforts of British 
Philanthropy into immediate contact with the numerous and popu- 
lous nations which it contains, will be at once perceived and acknow- 
ledged. 

It will be one of the first duties, then, of this society to watch 
over the proceedings of this expedition—to record its progress—and 
to digest and circulate the valuable information which it may be 
confidently expected to communicate. : 

When this leading step has been taken, it is anticipated that a 
large field for exertions of a different description will then be 
opened ; but, desirable as such exertions may be, it must be clearly 
understood, that this society, associated solely for benevolent pur- 
poses, can bear no part whatever in them: still, in order that a 
comprehensive view may be taken of the whole, though each part 
must be accomplished by agencies entirely distinct, it may be expe- 
dient to state some of the expectations which are entertained, 

One most important department must entirely rest with her 
Majesty’s Government—the formation of treaties with the native 
rulers of Africa for the suppression of the slave trade: such treaties, 
however, will not be carried into execution, unless those wants, 
which have hitherto been supplied from the profits arising from the 
sale of the natives, should be satisfied through the means of legiti- 
mate commerce. It may appear expedient to the Government to 
obtain from the chiefs the possession of some convenient districts, 
which may be best adapted to carrying on trade with safety and 
success: and when this is effected, another and wholly distinct 
society may perhaps be formed, for the purpose of aiding in the 
cultivation of those districts, and of promoting the growth of those 
valuable products for which the soil of those countries is peculiarly 
fitted. 

The present society can take part in no plan of colonization or of 
trade. Its objects are, and must be, exclusively pacific and benevo- 
Jent: but it may, by encouragement, and by the diffusion of informa- 
tion, most materially aid in the civilization of Africa; and so pave 
the way for the successful exertions of others, whether they be 
directed to colonization and the cultivation of the soil, or to commer- 
cial interceurse, or to that which is immeasurably superior to them 
all—the establishment of the Christian Faith on the Continent of 
Africa. 

At home, this society will direct its vigilant attention to all which 
may arise with respect to the traffic in slaves; and will give publi- 
city to whatever may be deemed most essential to produce its sup- 
pression. 

In Africa, there are various means whereby it may effectually 
work to the same end. One of the great impediments at present 
existing to the advancement of knowledge, is the state of the native 
languages of Western and Central Africa. 

Among the many nations which inhabit those regions, there are 
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certainly many different dialects, and not improbably several leading 
languages. A few only of those languages have yet been reduced 
into writing ; and, consequently, the difficulty of holding intercourse 
with the natives, and of imparting knowledge to them, is greatly 
increased. By the adoption of effectual measures for reducing the 
principal languages of Western and Central Africa into writing, a 
great obstacle to the diffusion of information will be removed, and 
facility afforded for the introduction of the truths of Christianity. 

There is another subject, of no light importance, which would 
legitimately fall within the views of this institution. In Africa, 
medical science can scarcely be said to exist; yet in no part of the 
world is it more profoundly respected. As at present understood 
by the natives, it is intimately connected with the most inveterate 
and barbarous superstitions ; and its artful practitioners, owing their 
superiority to this popular ignorance, may be expected to interpose 
the most powerful obstacles to the diffusion of Christianity and to 
Science. 

To encourage, therefore, the iInrRopucTiIon of more enlightened 
views on this subject, to prevent or mitigate the prevalence of dis- 
ease and suffering among the people of Africa, and to secure the aid 
of medical science generally to the beneficent objects of African 
Civilization, must be considered of immense importance; nor would 
its benefits be confined to the native population. It is equally 
applicable to the investigation of the climate and localities of that 
country. To render Africa a salubrious residence for European 
constitutions may be a hopeless task; but to diminish the danger, to 
point out the means whereby persons proceeding thither may most 
effectually guard against its perils, may perhaps be effected: nor 
must it be forgotten, that, in however humble a degree this advan- 
tage can be attained, its value cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Various other measures may come within the legitimate scope of 
this institution. It may be sufficient to recapitulate a few :—the 
encouragement of practical science in all its various branches—the 
system of drainage best calculated to succeed in a climate so humid 
and so hot, would be an invaluable boon to all who frequent that 
great Continent, whatever might be their purpose. Though this 
society would not embark in agriculture, it might afford essential 
assistance to the natives, by furnishing them with useful information 
as to the best mode of cultivation, and as to the productions which 
command a steady market; and by introducing the most approved 
agricultural implements and seeds. The time may come, when the 
knowledge and practice of the mighty powers of steam might contri- 
bute rapidly to promote the improvement and prosperity of that 
country. 

Even matters of comparatively less moment may engage the atten- 
tion of the society. It may assist in promoting the formation: of 
roads and canals. The manufacture of paper, and the use of the 
printing press, if once established in Africa, will be among the most 
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powerful auxiliaries in the dispersion of ignorance and the destructiom 
of barbarism. 

It is hoped that enough has been stated to justify the society in 
calling for the aid and co-operation of all who hold in just abhor- 
rence the iniquitous traffic in human beings—of all who deeply 
deplore the awful crimes which have so long afflicted and still con- 
tinue to devastate Africa—of all who remember with deep sorrow 
and contrition, that share which Great Britain so long continued to 
have in producing those scenes of bloodshed and of guilt. A variety 
of collateral means has thus been suggested, sufficiently important 
and interesting to demonstrate the necessity of a distinct society, 
and to entitle it to the best wishes and firmest support of every 
sincere friend of Africa. 

To its success, cordial and united co-operation is indispensable. 
it proposes to act by means in which the whole community, without 
regard to religious or political opinions, may concur; and though it 
does not embrace the establishment, by its own agency, of schools 
for the spread of religious instruction, it abstains from such an 
undertaking, not because it does not value the introduction of 
christian knowledge as the greatest blessing which can be bestowed 
on that idolatrous land, but because a diversity of opinion, as to the 
mode of proceeding, must of necessity interfere with the unity of 
action, so essential for the common prosecution of such an important 
object, and thus impede instead of facilitate the objects of this. 
institution. 

It is impossible, however, to close this Address without again: 
expressing, in the most emphatic terms, the conviction and earnest 
hope of all who have already attached themselves as members of 
this institution, that the measures to be adopted by them for the 
suppression of the traffic in slaves—for securing the peace and 
tranquillity of Africa—for the encouragement of agriculture and 
commerce—will facilitate the propagation and triumph of that faith 
which one and all feel to be indispensable for the happiness of the 
inhabitants of that continent. Howsoever the extension of the 
Christian Religion may be attempted, it is far more likely to take 
root and flourish where peace prevails and crime is diminished, than. 
where murder and bloodshed, and the violation of every righteous 
principle, continue to pollute the land. 

In order to awaken public attention, and to conciliate the minds: 
of all parties to the vast designs of the society, His Royal Highness: 
Prince Albert was respectfully requested to take the chair, at a 
meeting to be held in Exeter Hall on Monday the first day of June. 

On taking the chair, His Royal Highness made the following 
Address to the meeting :— 

_ “J have been induced to preside at the Meeting of this Society 
from a conviction of its paramount importance to the great interests 
of humanity and justice. I deeply regret, that the benevolent and 
persevering exertions of England to abolish the atrocious traffic in 
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human beings—at once the desolation of Africa, and the blackest 
stain on civilized Europe—have not as yet led to a satisfactory 
conclusion. I sincerely trust that this great country will not relax 
in its efforts, until it has, finally and for ever, put an end to a state 
of things so repugnant to the principles of christianity and to the 
best feelings of our nature. I do trust, that Providence will prosper 
our exertions in so holy a cause; and that, under the auspices of 
our Queen and her Government, we may, at no distant period, be 
rewarded by the accomplishment of the great and humane object, 
for the promotion of which we have met this day.” 
The following resolutions were then passed :— 


RESOLVED, 

—That, notwithstanding all the measures hitherto adopted for the suppression 
of the foreign trade in slaves, the traffic has increased, and continues to increase, 
under circumstances of aggravated horror; and prevails to an extent which 
imperiously calls for the strenuous and combined exertion of the whole Christian 
Community to effect its extinction. 

—That the utter failure of every attempt by treaty, by remonstrance, or by 
naval armaments, to arrest the progress of the trade, and the exposure recently 
made by the publication of Mr. Buxton, of the deep interest which the African 
Chiefs have in its continuance, as the means of obtaining European goods and 
manufactures, prove the necessity of resorting to a preventive policy, founded 
on different and higher principles. 

—That this policy is to be found in the civilization of Africa, by the introduction 
of Christianity, by the promotion of legitimate commerce, and by encouraging 
the cultivation of the soil on a system of free labour. 

—That, in the opinion of this Meeting, Great Britain is required, both by 
every consideration of sound commercial policy, and by the higher motives of 
christian obligation, to exert all her influence and all her power for the effectual 
suppression of the Slave Trade; and that the means proposed by this Society, 
in accordance with the principles recognised in its prospectus, and in the preceding 
resolutions, appear eminently calculated to conduce to the attainment of that 
great result, and are, therefore, entitled to cordial approbation and support. 

—That this Meeting earnestly and solemnly appeals to the whole Christian 
Community to further the operations of the society, by pecuniary contributions, 
by private and public influence, and by all other means which are legitimate, in 
the prosecution of a purpose, dictated by humanity, approved by sound policy, 
anxiously desired by the country, and undertaken in the humble hope that the 
blessing of Almighty God will be vouchsafed to its labours. 

—That in order to promote the interests of this Institution throughout the 
Kingdom, it is expedient to establish Societies auxiliary to it, and in regular 
correspondence and connection with it, as extensively as possible ; this meeting, 
therefore, pledges itself to strenuous efforts for that purpose, and earnestly invites 
the friends of Africa, of every religious persuasion and political opinion, to adopt 
such means in their respective neighbourhoods as may contribute, under the 
Divine Blessing, to its prosperity and success, 


Of this Meeting it has been justly said— 

“It was, perhaps, the most splendid which was ever assembled 
within the ample walls of Exeter Hall—the object admirable—the 
occasion such as not only to justify, but to give the highest propriety 
to the Consort of the Queen adorning it with his presence and 
patronage. The union of all the respectable parties in the State, 
civil and religious—the flow of eloquence—the glow of virtuous 
and high-wrought enthusiasm for a noble cause, fitted to draw out 
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the sympathies and energies of this mighty people—all gave a dignity 
and moral power to the meeting which has seldom been surpassed.” 

Another contemporary writer adds— 

“The meeting of Monday has had no parallel in modern times. 
It may be said to have had the stamp of a truly NationaL character 
on all its proceedings. Every order in society, and every interest in 
the community, were fairly represented. And the proceedings of that 
day will go forth to Europe and the world, as the matured expression 
of the public sentiment of Great Britain, rising in its congregated 
strength to give a death-blow to the slave trade, and bid Africa rise 
from the dust to an equality with the sister continents of Europe and 
America.” 


IMPOLICY OF THE CORN LAWS.-—OPPRESSION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 


We are favoured with the following remarks by Josiah Neave, an 
intelligent friend at Fordingbridge. 

“T have, with a friend, visited the populous village of Martin, 
situated in the south-west corner of the county of Wilts, and from 
personal knowledge, we make the following statements. 

“The highest wages the able-bodied labourers receive in this 
parish, is not more than 8s. per week, nor are they always fully 
employed at this low rate of wages. There are a few allotments let 
to them, which they are very glad to take, at the enormous rent 
of from four to eight pounds per acre; the land is poor, and its 
actual value is not considered to be more than twenty shillings per 
acre; I believe this is more than the average rental of the farms 
within this parish: yet, such is the eagerness of the poor to get a 
small piece of ground, (it is only some that have this favour) that, 
should one of these dearest rented allotments become vacant, twenty 
applications would instantly be made for it, although eight times its 
wonted value to the farmer would be required of them. Let us now 
proceed to inquire into the manner in which this eight-shillings-a- 
week earnings can be used in the support ofa man, his wife, and 
five children, (the number of some in family) to provide food and 
fuel, rent and raiment. The daily earning is rather less than four- 
teen pence. We will say nothing for rent, and will only allow two- 
pence for fuel and raiment for the whole family per diem. The man 
who toils, will require a large portion of his wages to sustain him 
én working order: it will not be considered extravagant, if he takes 
sixpence of it; then the mother, with an infant at her breast, can 
hardly do with less than four-pence: thus we shall find there will be 
Jeft only one half-penny each for the remaining four children, to 
supply them with victuals during the day. At the present time, 
potatoes alone would bea luxury to them; but this help they are 
not likely to obtain before the new crop is fit to dig. The old stock 
in this place appears wholly exhausted; other vegetables are also 
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very scarce, from the long continuance of drought this season. May 
we be allowed to ask, if the facts here narrated are the benefits 
intended to be conferred on this class of the community by the 
Corn-laws? if these are right in cutting off the poor man’s supply, 
the poor laws are wrong in throwing him on his own resources for 
that supply. 

‘Labour is the source of all wealth: and how is it, that, in 
this miserably destitute parish, and in hundreds of others, purely 
agricultural, this rich overflowing source of wealth should exist in 
the midst of a famishing and neglected peasantry, without any efforts 
being made to turn it to a good account; but, to a melancholy 
extent, this is a fact. The Martin district is an instance of it. 
Possessing all the advantages of a redundance of labour, with an 
exuberance of unproductive soil, yet capable of being converted to 
a profit of eight hundred per cent., what an anomaly does this state 
of things present, in a civilised community! Surely there must be 
some evil genius presiding over the land, that produces this anti- 
national disorganization. ‘The Corn-laws, no doubt, are the origin 
of the mischief; and unless an effectual relaxation should speedily 
take place, we may reasonably apprehend the most fearful conse- 
quences. Yet such is the influence of the Landed interest in the 
House of Commons, that, in the face of all the evidence of the 
pernicious effects of the Corn-laws, the Legislature has refused even 
an inquiry into the subject. Let us hope, at least, that Lord Ash- 
ley, who so feelingly introduced the case of the suffering factory 
children, will, in his place in Parliament, also extend his compassion 
for the aid of the equally forlorn, and not less deserving children of 
the agricultural population.” 

Surely the results of the two systems, of working to death, and 
starving to death, are identical, and call equally for the interposition 
of the feeling part of the public. 

The individual already alluded to, in a communication to the 
Editor of the “Salisbury and Winchester Journal,” has the following 
remarks, in support of the position, that the great object to be kept 
in view, should be to increase the produce of corn in our land. 

“My crop this year (1838) may be fairly rated at 128 pecks per 
acre, the product of only three pecks of seed, which shews an 
increase of rather more than fortyfold, cultivated on the dibbling 
system. 

The other wheat crops in the neigbourhood may be averaged at 
100 pecks per acre, the product of ten or twelve pecks of seed; 
being an increase of scarcely tenfold, managed on the old broad-cast 
system. We shall see which of the two plans pays the grower best. 

First—Take 128 pecks of wheat at 2s. . . . £1216 0 

Deduct for seed, 3 pecks, 6s.; twice hoeing 
: 16 0 
and once handweeding, 10s, , ; 
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Second—Take 100 pecks of wheat at 2s... . £10 0 0 
Deduct for seed 10 pecks . . . « + BHO, of 
£9 0 0 
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Thus leaving a clear gain of £3 per acre, by the use of the hoe and 
dibbling system. 

“The advantage does not end here: your land is not exhausted 
by weeds, but is in a clean, hearty state for the ensuing crop. A 
still further advantage, and perhaps the greatest of all, to be derived 
from this course, is the full employ it would give to almost every 
labourer in a parish, whose earnings would thus form a vast resource 
for circulation in their respective districts. If this system were 
properly followed up to the full and profitable extent of which it is 
capable, I believe this country would soon have surplus corn to 
export, instead of requiring, as it now does, importation, to make 
up for the deficiency caused by mismanagement. 

‘Alas! for the Landed interest, that it should have to depend 
for support on the delusive Corn-law restrictions. What have these 
done during the last thirty years towards the advancement of agri- 
cultural science—whilst all other knowledge has been progressing ? 
The answer, though simple, is startling: from their own confession, 
it has arrived only to a state of ‘infancy.’ And can any one be so 
conceited as to suppose, if these blighting imposts are continued a 
generation longer, that they will accelerate this highest branch of 
a nation’s wealth one degree farther ? 

‘There is a very important bearing connected with this question, 
which is this :—if, through any impolitic measure, you drive the 
manufacturers out of the country, no future legislation will be able 
to get them back again—the mischief is irreparable; but if, through 
any mistake, an error be committed in legislating for the Landed 
interest, here the Jand remains for a remedy, which can be applied 
at any future time—the mischief is not irreparable. Is not this 
sufficient reason to listen to the voice of prudence, and try a gradual 
amelioration of the Corn-laws, by way of experiment, before it be 
too late ?” 

The remarks of Josiah Neave, on the exorbitant rents demanded 
in some parts of Wiltshire for small portions of land allotted to the 
par, remind us of the Irish system, where a poor man has been 
made to pay at the rate of ten pounds per acre for a little potato- 
ground: and his miserabie condition has been brought as an argu- 
ment against small farms. | 

The Editor, in a late journey on the Continent, has had occasion 
to notice the rapid spread of manufactories, where the labourers, 
through the cheapness of bread, can afford to work for much lower 
wages than those in England; and not only so, but immense esta- 
blishments are formed abroad, for making machinery for the cotton 
manufactories, &c., in which English workmen are employed. 

If the Lindfield plan, of allowing an acre of land to every agri- 
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cultural labourer, at a fair rent, one half to be cultivated in corn 
and the other half in potatoes, was universally adopted, there would 
be a great increase in the quantity of corn produced. ‘The condition 
of the small farmer, upon the Gravely estate at Lindfield, may be 
adduced as a powerful argument in favour of small farms. 


MISCHIEFS OF OWENITE PLANS. 


The doctrines of the Socialists, made up of the dogmas of Vol- 
taire, Volney, and other infidels, have been well designated as “* The 
same old poison in fresh bottles, and with new labels.” At page 
161 of this Volume we shewed its pernicious effects; and in addition 
to what is there stated, we will bring forward the sentiments of the 
Jate Robert Hall, as respects that monstrous tenet of the Owenite— 
the abolition of marriage. 

** Marriage institutions,” says he, “are sources of tenderness, as 
well as the guardians of peace. Without the permanent union of 
the sexes, there can be no permanent families: the dissolution of 
nuptial ties involves the dissolution of domestic affections, the cra- 
dle of sensibility, where the first elements are acquired of that ten- 
derness and humanity which cement together ; and which, were they 
entirely extinguished, the whole fabric of social institutions would 
be dissolved. 

*** In order to render men benevolent, they must first be made 
tender; for benevolent affections are not the offspring of reasoning ; 
they result from that culture of the heart, from those early impres- 
sions of tenderness, gratitude, and sympathy, which the endearments 
of domestic life are sure to supply, and for the formation of which 
it is the best possible school. 

“* Families are so many centres of attraction, which preserve 
mankind from being scattered and dissipated by the repulsive powers 
of selfishness. In like manner, we advance from private to public 
affections; trom the love of parents, brothers, and sisters, to those 
more expanded regards which embrace the immense society of 
human kind. 

*** The advocates of infidelity invert this eternal order of nature. 
Instead of inculcating the private affections, as a discipline by which 
the mind is prepared for those of a more public nature, they set 
them in direct opposition to each other; they propose to build 
general benevolence on the destruction of individual tenderness, and 
to make us love the whole species more by loving every particular 
part of it less. In pursuit of this chimerical project, gratitude, 
humility, conjugal, parental, and filial affection, together with every 
other social disposition, are reprobated: virtue is limited to a 
passionate attachment to the general good. Is it not natural to ask, 
When all the tenderness of lite is extinguished, and all the bands of 
society are untwisted, from whence this ardent affection for the 
general good is to spring? When this savage philosophy has com- 
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pleted its work ; when it has taught its disciple to look with perfect 
- indifference on the offspring of his body, and the wife of his bosom, 
to estrange him from his friends, insult his benefactors, and silence 
the pleadings of gratitude and pity; will he, by thus divesting him- 
self of all that is human, be better prepared for the disinterested 
love of his species? Will he become a philanthropist only because 
he has ceased to be a man ?’” 


CLIMBING BOYS. 


We have much pleasure in observing that a member of the present 
Government, the Honourable Fox Maule, has introduced a bill 
into the House of Commons to forbid the use of climbing boys. 
We now confidently hope, that this barbarous practice, which has 
disgraced the age in which we live, will be for ever abolished. By 
this bill, which, we are happy to say, has now become the law of the 
land, it is enacted, that—‘* From and after the 1st of January, 1840, 
any person who shall compel or allow any child or young person, 
under the age of 21 years, to ascend a chimney for the purpose of 
sweeping the same, or for extinguishing fire therein, shall be liable 
to a penalty not more than ten pounds, or less than five pounds.” 
Many years ago a bill of a similar tendency was thrown out of the 
House of Lords, by one of its members, now no more, who was 
distinguished by nothing so much as his want of the common feel« 
ings of humanity. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS IN BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. 


A correspondent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
writing from British North America, says, ‘* The demand, as I anti- 
cipated in my last, for your cheap Bibles and Testaments, is such as 
will render a further supply necessary this Fall, if you can possibly 
send ;—to what extent I cannot well say. The best idea I can give 
you of the probable want is, that there are from seventy to eighty 
Elementary Schools in this county, averaging about thirty pupils 
each: the Scriptures are a class-book in them all. 

There are also about fifty Sabbath Schools in the county, attended 
by about 3000 children: in all of them the Scriptures are used also. 
All these Schools are already partially supplied ; but the cheapness 
of your books will induce them to make a much more liberal use of 
them. One Sabbath School purchased, to-day, forty-two Testa- 
ments. This is a specimen which may serve for the rest.” 
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POTATOE ALLOTMENTS FOR THE POOR, NEAR BERLIN.» 


It is cheering and animating to those who have long been engaged 
in endeavouring to devise means for improving the temporal and 
moral condition of the labouring classes, to find the result of their 
own experience in accordance with that of persons of different coun- 
tries: and in a recent visit to Berlin, the Editor had the satisfaction 
of hearing many interesting particulars of the benefits arising from 
the cultivation of potatoes by poor men, on a plan which has now 
been in operation some years. A gentleman named Borchardt, who 
kindly furnished him with the printed reports, from which the fol- 
lowing information is extracted, was the chief projector of the system 
of allotments near that city, and has since devoted much of his time 
to the object. 

There are at Berlin, as in other populous towns, poor widows 
with large families, whose resources are insufficient to supply their 
daily necessities: there are also many poor artisans similarly cir« 
cumstanced, whose earnings are much reduced in consequence of 
the changes of fashion in the articles they manufacture. The number 
of these has latterly much increased, and their sufferings in winter, 
when the price of provisions is high and wages are low, are often 
very great: indeed, they are rarely able, by their utmost exertions, 
to procure even sufficient potatoes for their families ; and are thus 
compelled, by the claims of hunger, to become paupers. 

The miserable circumstances of these poor people, much affected 
some benevolent individuals at Berlin, who considered in what 
manner relief could be most effectually afforded. It was thought 
that if a supply of potatoes were given to them in the autumn, for 
their winter stock, it would be of more value than the amount in 
money, or much parish assistance; but the idea at length arose, that 
the most effectual means of improving their condition, would be to 
furnish them with a small quantity of land to cultivate potatoes for 
themselves, a little employment in the open air being very conducive 
to the health of those much confined to close rooms; and it might 
also be a means of usefully occupying the different branches of the 
family. In order to carry these views into effect, a society was 
formed at Berlin, and a small sum of money collected; and these 
true friends of the poor, hired some land, and put it into good heart 
with manure. They chose an active and skilful superintendent, who 
was to have the oversight of the whole, divided their land amongst 
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more than a hundred poor families, and purchased some potatoes 
for seed, which were given to the occupiers of the allotments, who 
signed an agreement to give back in autumn the same quantity of 
potatoes as they received for seed. They also agreed to observe 
moral conduct, to give their children a Christian education, to 
cultivate their land with the spade, according to the instructions of the 
superintendent, to whose directions they were always to attend, &c. 
If this agreement were not fulfilled, they were not to receive their 
Jand the ensuing spring. 

The success of this plan has been every year more and more 
encouraging. The crops of potatoes have usually been very abun- 
dant and good, partly in consequence of the care taken to provide 
good seed, and partly from good spade-cultivation, the superintendent 
seeing that the plans laid down were attended to. The profits 
arising from these little allotments were considerable, the value of 
the produce being about four times as great as all the expenses 
incurred. Inthe year 1838, 143 families, containing 925 indivi- 
duals, were furnished with land, the crops on which supplied food 
for nearly the whole of the winter, and the expense was only 424 
Prussian dollars. (1 Pr. dol. = 3 shillings sterling.) Each of these 
families, therefore, had food for the winter at the average expense 
of about 3 Pr. dol. or 9s. Without the benefits thus afforded them, 
they would have required more than 10 or 12 Prus. dollars for one 
winter. Amongst those who partook of these benefits were eleven 
widows, and from eighty to ninety artisans, besides labourers. The 
success of the plan depends very much upon the merits of the 
superintendent. In the succeeding year, contributions increased, 
more land was procured, and many more families were thus assisted. 

The present prosperity of the undertaking gives hopes of its being 
still farther enlarged, as there are in these plans, the elements of 
more extensive operations. 

Besides the advantages thus stated, there are other important 
results. It is found that the employment out of doors has materially 
contributed to the health of the family, and that their moral conduct 
is much improved. Being relieved from the pressure of abject 
poverty, the tone of their mind is raised, and they are more fitted 
to fulfil the duties of life. 

A distinguished Director of the ‘Armen Direction,” Korn, who 
has a large manufactory, bears the following important testimony to 
the excellence of the plan :— 

“Such assistance appears to me to be the most judicious means 
of aiding our poor; and it is only to be wished that many more 
would come forward in support of this new project, that thus the 
advantages it affords might be much more extensively diffused.” 

The number of poor who are desirous of availing themselves of 
these benefits increases every year, and those who have already 
partaken of them, have uniformly been found grateful and obedient. 

The following remarks at the conclusion of one of the reports, 
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appear well worthy of attention. In speaking of agriculture the 
writer says :— 

‘‘This branch of industry, so useful to the poor, possesses the 
peculiar advantage of enabling them, by their own labour, to supply 
the most pressing wants of nature, without being subject to the 
fluctuations of manufactories. This simple occupation undergoes 
no change, whilst in other employments the ever varying fashions 
of the day, throw thousands for a time out of bread. The great 
pressure from the country into large cities, which so much increases 
the misery in them, would in this case be removed, and the anticipa* 
ted comforts of a town life, would readily be exchanged for the op- 
portunity of gaining a subsistence in the country. Regular labour, 
with the means of procuring food, is of much more value to the 
poor than gratuitous assistance; and places the aid thus afforded 
upon a more permanent basis. The example of Belgium, and other 
populous. countries, proves the benefit of placing persons on small 
allotments of land cultivated on the garden plan; and even our own 
little experiment shows what may be done in this way. ‘The pro- 
duce of these allotments has been much more abundant than that of 
the large neighbouring estates, the poor man with his spade in his 
hand, obtaining a greater proportionate income from the same 
quantity of land, than the more wealthy proprietor. 

*‘In Holland, that land of busy industry, which has always been 
distinguished for a knowledge of the comforts and conveniences of 
life, the idea first arose of directing the poor in the cultivation of 
the soil ; and for many years, thousands of needy persons have been 
supported in the Poor Colonies of that country, which continue to 
flourish, notwithstanding they were commenced upon too large a 
scale, and much expense was incurred in bringing the land into 
cultivation. All these difficulties have not been able to check the 
undertaking, as we have been assured by a person of integrity and 
experience, who has lately visited these colonies, 

** When the experiment has succeeded in such a soil as that of 
Holland, what might we not expect from the fertile provinces of 
our own country? where many of our poor, under judicious super- 
intendence, might be enabled to procure for themselves a comfortable 
subsistence. 

“It is not, however, only for the nourishment and support of this 
class that the establishment of such colonies is important—it 
materially tends to advance their moral condition, and by removing 
their young people from the dissipating and corrupting amusements 
of the town, places them in circumstances much more favourable to 
habits of active industry and serious reflection. 

“The wisdom of God has certainly so provided that the earth 
which he has given us, should, by proper management, furnish food 
for its numerous inhabitants: we may doubtless, therefore, rest 
assured, that if we make a right use of the means he has placed in 
our power, this fact will be proved. May there be a powerful and 
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united effort, quickly to obtain for the poor, the blessings of agri+ 
cultural employment !” 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 


We are pleased to notice that in summing up the results of the 
plans of Education in Egypt, the missionaries observe that their 
schools are in a progressive and satisfactory state, and that already 
they see the fruits of their labour of love in that benighted country. 
Many of the poorest children who some years ago were instructed 
in these schools, are now respectably employed, and have become a 
comfort to their parents and relations. The Government has acted 
with much liberality towards the boys who have been educated in 
them, excusing them from being seized for Government Establish= 
ments, when they can produce a certificate to that effect. One of 
the missionaries, in mentioning a visit from the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Adham Bey, with several other gentlemen, says,— 

“They were surprised to see Christians of different denominations, 
Jews and Mahomedans, brought under one and the same rule of 
Christian instruction, and living together in harmony, as if they were 
all of one faith. The gentlemen made minute inquiries, and, on the 
whole, appeared to be pleased and satisfied. Some time after, 
Adham Bey sent an Effendi and a Teacher, requesting us to shew 
them the Lancasterian School, and to assist them, as far as we might 
be able, to understand the plan of instruction, as they were going to 
open such a school for the Government. We gladly showed them 
every thing; and gave them also a set of our Spelling Lessons 
printed at Malta, which were thankfully received.” 


ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI“SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The two great societies that now exist in England, ¢alled the 
African Civilization Society and the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, are not to be considered as antagonists, but co-workers 
towards the accomplishment of most important objects, for the 
benefit of the great family of man, Their proceedings are calcu- 
lated to move in parellel lines, without the least interference ;— 
indeed, some of the members of the committee of one of the socie- 
ties are also members of the other. We have in a former number 
given an account of the African Civilization Society, with a list of 
its committee. We shall now place upon record in our pages, the 
statements given by the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 

It was with members of this latter society that the ‘* Anti-slavery 
Convention” originated, consisting of delegates from various parts 
of this country, also from the United States of America, and from 
France. It is well known that this assembly sat down on the 12th 
of the sixth month (June) of this year, in the Freemason’s Hall, 
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Great Queen Street, London, and continued its sittings, by adjourn- 
ments from day to day, exclusive of the Sabbath, for eleven days. 
The venerable Tuomas Crarxson, infirm and aged as he was, had 
yet strength enough to come up to London, and was placed in the 
chair as President on this memorable occasion. In order to spare 
his feelings, an intimation was given that it would be desirable to 
omit the demonstrations of gratification so usual in popular assem- 
blies; but the solemnity of the pause which took place before the 
business began, was far more striking than any noisy expression, 
The widow of his only child, and her son, (who was that very day nine 
years of age,) were placed by his friends on his right hand, and he 
was surrounded by many who, during the long and arduous struggle 
against the hydra of oppression, had laboured with him in the 
glorious cause. The reflections that took place must have caused 
tears to be dropped in solemn silence upon many a feeling bosom. 

When we consider the objects of this meeting, the rank and 
influence in society, the character and the talents of some of those who 
took part in its proceedings, we can but esteem it one of the most 
important events that has taken place in our times. With respect 
to the subjects brought forward for discussion, and which gave 
occasion to most powerful and eloquent speeches, we cannot afford 
Space to do more than copy the heads of them from the Reports of 
the meeting, viz.— 


Monday, June 15th—On American Slavery. 

Thursday, June 18th—On holding Christian fellowship with Slave- 
holders, and on the treatment of Free People of Colour in the 
United States. 

Friday, June 19th—QOn the Report of the Committee on Free Labour. 

Saturday, June 20th—On Inquiry as to various Articles, the produce 
of Free and Slave Labour.—On Slavery in British India.—On ~ 
the re-establishment of Slavery in Texas, by Intruders from the 

_ United States, who may be termed Bandittii—On Compensation. 

Monday, June 22nd—On Turnbull's pian for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade.—On the moral advancement, orderly behaviour, 
and Christian progress of the Emancipated Labourers.—On the 
state of Coloured People in,Canada.—On the Jamaica Laws.— 
On the right of appeal ; and address to the American People.— 
On the Brazilian Slave Trade.—On the internal Slave Trade 
of America.—On the American Colonization Society.—On the 
state of Sierra Leone and the West Coast of Africa. 

Tuesday, June 23rd—Thanks to Missionaries generally.—Address to 
the French People.—On the support rendered by British sub- 
jects to the Slave Trade.—On Slave-grown Sugar.—Address 
to Heads of Governments.—On the beneficial results of Eman- 
cipation.—On Slavery in the Spanish Colonies.—On Madagas-~ 
car.—On Russian Serfage.—On Slavery in Ceylon. 


994 GREAT MEETING OF FHE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY IN EXETER HAL fs 


These important subjects were most ably treated, and resolutions 
founded upon them were agreed to; but for the particulars we 
must refer to the detailed account now preparing for publication, 
by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
No. 27, New Broad Street, London. 

This Committee having transmitted certain queries on the state 
of Slavery in the United States of America, are about to publish 
them, together with the replies presented by the American Anti- 
slavery Society. 

The Convention, which has been termed the ** Wor!d’s Convention,” 
on the subject of Slavery, closed its memorable sittings on the 23rd 
and on the 24th of 6th month, (June.) The first annual meeting of 
the society was held in the great room at Exeter Hall, which was 
crowded to excess, it being calculated that above three thousand 
persons were present. , . 

* His Royal Highness the Duxe or Sussex in the chair.” 

The Royal Duke having introduced the business in an excellent 
speech, replete with Christian philanthropy, the Report of the Com- 
mittee was read, after which a number of resolutions were adopted, 
and among the rest, one which we deem of primary importance, viz. 

““'That in the opinion of this Meeting, the laws which have recently been 
passed in the islands of Jamaica and Barbadoes, comprehend numerous enactments 
of an unrighteous and cruel character, productive at once of intolerable oppression 
to the emancipated classes, and of severe obstruction to agriculture, and put in 
imminent hazard both the welfare of the colonies and the successful results of the 
great Act of Emancipation, and that this Meeting, therefore, most respectfully 
and earnestly implore the Queen’s. Ministers to recommend to Her Majesty in 
Council, the immediate disallowance of those laws, and not to withdraw, upon 
any consideration whatever, the stipendiary magistracy, which is at present indis- 
pensable to the protection of the coloured labourers.” . 

The following is the substance of the report :— 

“‘ However interesting or desirable it might be to sketch the history 
of the abolition of the slave-trade and of slavery by the legislature 
and the people of this country, as preliminary to the proceedings of 
the day, the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-«slavery 
Society feel that it would be trespassing too much on the time and 
attention of this great meeting, to take more than a rapid glance 
at it, and will therefore content themselves for the present with 
merely stating, that in the facts connected with that history, as well 
as in the actual state of the anti-slavery cause at the present moment, 
they find the most ample justification of the formation, the exten- 
sion, and the support of the institution to which it is their honour 
and their happiness to belong. In the brief statement of particulazs 
the committee propose to make, they would call attention, to the 
origin of the Society; to the fundamentel principles on which it is 
based, and the means by which it proposes to accomplish its objects 5 
to the labours of the past year ;—and to the questions which press. 
most on their attention at the present time.” 


“In the year 1823, the condition of the slaves in the British colo~ 
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nies was brought before Parliament; strenuous efforts were made 
in every shape to resist emancipation; a Society was then formed 
for the abolition of slavery; information was circulated through the 
country ; Auxiliary Societies were established; public feeling was 
universally excited; petitions were poured into both Houses of 
Parliament, and laid before the Throne, from cities, towns, and villa- 
ges. In 1833, an Act was passed by the Legislature for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British colonies; but although a generous and 
confiding nation was betrayed into a grant of Twenty Millions 
sterling to the slave-owners, the slave was not yet made a freeman; 
consigned to an apprenticeship of six years, subject to the domina- 
tion of the same master, he still groaned under the oppression and 
cruelty inseparable from the state in which he was placed ; personal 
inspection confirmed the worst apprehensions of the abolitionists, 
and proved that the apprenticeship was only slavery under another 
name. Again the sympathies of the British nation were aroused, 
and under the blessing of the Most High, the efforts of the friends 
of justice and humanity were finally crowned with success. ‘The 
slaves were released from their oppressive servitude, and freedom 
was conferred on every descendant of Africa in the British colonies. 

“ On the 27th of February, 1839, in compliance with an invitation 
issued by their devoted fellow-labourer in the cause of human free- 
dom and happiness, Joseph Sturge—a small body of gentlemen who 
deeply sympathised with him in the great object he had in view, met 
at the Guildhall Coffee-house, London, to take into consideration 
the propriety of forming a Society for promoting the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world, by moral and reli- 
gious influence, and such measures only as will not, directly, or 
indirectly, sanction the employment of an armed force for its pre- 
vention or suppression. At this meeting, a series of resolutions 
were passed, recommending the formation of a Society based on 
those principles, and a provisional committee was appointed to take 
the necessary steps to secure its accomplishment. 

The committee thus appointed having entered upon their duties, 
they issued a circular embodying the resolutions which had been 
previously adopted, and sent it to each of the anti-slavery delegates 
convened in London in 1833, and at subsequent periods, and likewise 
to each of the two anti-slavery committees then existing in London, 
and to other friends of the cause throughout the country, inviting 
their attendance in London on the 17thof April following, for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of forming the Society which 
had been recommended. 

** Upwards of 1100 circulars were sent throughout the country ; 
and on the day appointed, friends of the anti- “slavery cause from 
various parts of the United Kingdom, met at Eexter Hall, and after 
two days of careful, serious, and deliberate éonsideritoa of the 
whole subject, the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society was 
formed, and office-bearers appointed to carry out its principles and 
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plans. For details the committee beg to refer to the circular issued 
in the month of May, 1839, containing the resolution and address of 
the Society. 

“Among the resolutions passed at that meeting, the committee 
deem it important to call particular attention to the second and third, 
which develope the objects which the Society proposes to aim at, 
and the principles which should govern them in prosecuting their 
great enterprise. They are as follows:—‘ That the object of the 
Society be the universal extinction of slavery and the slave-trade, the 
protection of the rights and interests of the enfranchised population 
in the British possessions, and of all persons captured as slaves ;’ and 
‘that the following be the fundamental principles of the Society. 
That so long as slavery exists there is no reasonable prospect of the 
annihilation of the slave-trade, and of extinguishing the sale and 
barter of human beings: that the extinction of slavery and the slave- 
trade will be attained most effectually, by the employment of those 
means which are ofa moral, religious, and pacific character; and 
that no measures be resorted to by this Society, but such as are in 
entire accordance with these principles.’ 

*‘In pursuance of the duties devolved upon them, the committee 
have been earnestly and actively engaged during the past year in 
diffusing the principles of the Society, both at home and abroad ; 
in collecting information from various and authentic sources, on alk 
points connected with their immediate duties; in the formation of 
auxiliary associations in different parts of the kingdom, and of securing 
the co-operation of those which previously existed in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Birmingham and Liverpool, and other important places 
in sending deputations to France and Holland, and availing them- 
selves of the willing services of various members of their committee, 
among whom they would particularly mention their treasurer, who 
not only accompanied the deputations to France and Holland, but 
has visited Denmark and Sweden in furtherance of the objects of 
the Society; in petitioning parliament on subjects intimately con- 
nected with the cause of humanity and freedom; in memorialising 
the government, and securing interviews with the heads of the 
Foreign and Colonial departments, on various important subjects 
connected with the rights and welfare of the emancipated bondsmen 
in the late slave-colonies of this country—On the injuries inflicted on 
the Hill Coolies, nefariously introduced into the Mauritius and Bri- 
tish Guiana, and against their further export from British India— 
On the degraded condition and sufferings of the liberated Africans in 
Cuba and the Brazils—On the precarious situation of the fugitive 
slaves who have sought refuge in Canada from the oppression of 
their masters in the United States of America—On the duty of pro= 
tecting the negroes found on board the Amistad, and now detained 
in the prisons of the United States, contrary to every dictate of 
humanity and international Jaw—On the necessity of refusing to. 
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acknowledge the independence of Texas—and various other subjects 
of kindred interest and importance. 

**The committee have also directed their attention to the consider- 
ation of such plans as were likely to promote the objects of the 
Society. To the schemes of emigration into the British colonies 
now so earnestly pressed on the attention of parliament, the govern- 
ment, and the people of this country, by the West India body, and 
the state of the Jaws in the British colonies, in so far as they are 
calculated to abridge the rights of the enfranchised negroes, and 
to obstruct the successful working of the free system. 

‘*'The committee would also state, that, in addition to various cir-~ 
culars, they have published two pamphlets, one an examination of 
the claims of Texas to be recognised as an independent power, and 
another on the cruel treatment of Coolies imported into Mauritius and 
British Guiana. They have also issued every alternate week, and 
oftener as occasion has required, as the official organ of the society, 
the Britisu anp Forrign ANTI-SLAVERY Reporter, in the form of a 
newspaper, which they trust will obtain an extensive circulation 
amongst their friends in every part of the empire. 

“The great Anti-slavery Convention called by the committee, has 
terminated its important sittings; the results of its deliberations will, 
in due time, be given to the world. The committee are grateful to 
the friends of the oppressed who have so nobly responded to their 
call, and, without pledging the Society to the adoption of every 
measure proposed to the Convention, or holding themselves responsi- 
ble for all its acts, they rejoice in believing that its solemn testimony 
against slavery, as opposed to the eternal and immutable principles 
of natural justice, and the spirit and precepts of the christian religion, 
will be felt throughout every branch of the church, as well as 
throughout every portion of the civilized world, and that immediate 
emancipation, without restriction and without price, unanimously 
recognised as the duty of all persons and governments implicated 
in the support of slavery, will be the watchword of abolitionists 
throughout the world. 

“Upon British abolitionists the duties which press most heavily 
at the present moment, are, the abolition of slavery in British India, 
the necessity of watching over the legislation and purifying the 
administration of justice in the colonies, and of resisting the enact- 
ment of any schemes of emigration into them, the result of which 
may be injurious to the liberty and happiness of their fellow-men. 
But their efforts will not be confined within these limits: wherever 
there is a human being subject to slavery or the victim of the slave- 
trade, thither should their eyes be turned, their sympathies directed, 
and their help afforded; and, in conjunction with the abolitionists 
of other lands, they trust, by the steady, persevering dissemination 
of knowledge on the subject, the frequent but well-timed remon- 
strance, as well with authorities at home as those abroad, the intrepid 
exposure of slavery in its real character, as odious to man and 
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offensive to God, the calm but resolute denunciation of its supporters 
and the countenance and protection of its victims, to hasten the 
glorious day when not a slave shall wet the soil which he cultivates, 
with his tears, or crimson it with his blood. 

“The committee would have felt delighted to have referred par- 
ticularly to the gigantic efforts made by the abolitionists of the 
United States of America, to purge their institutions from the stain, 
and their people from the guilt, of slavery, and to have dwelt on the 
general advance of the sacred cause of human freedom on the con-: 
tinent of Europe, but their limits forbid. ‘They cannot, however, ’ 
avoid expressing an earnest hope, that France will soon accomplish 
the great work of abolition in her colonies, and secure to herself 
the honour of perfecting, at once and for ever, a great work, by 
giving the immediate and entire emancipation of her slaves, and 
thus set a noble example to other nations of the earth. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to the committee to report that among 
the Auxiliary Associations to the Parent Society formed during the 
past year, four are in active operation in Jamaica, and one in each 
of the colonies of Berbice, Trinidad, and Barbadoes. They cannot 
omit to state also, that they regard the liberality of their friends in 
those distant parts of the world, as a proof of the deep interest they 
take in the general objects of the Society, and an earnest of their 
future support. From the auxiliaries formed at Brown’s Town, 
Falmouth, St.. Ann’s Bay, and Thomas in the Vale, Jamaica, two 
hundred and ten pounds have been received by the treasurer of the 
Society, and from that established in connexion with Orange Chapel, 
Berbice, fifty pounds more, making in all two hundred and sixty 
pounds. The greater part of this sum was generously contributed 
by the recently emancipated classes, in grateful testimony of the 
blessings they are now privileged to enjoy. 

In conclusion, it is not for the committee to say what amount of 
good they may have been enabled to accomplish during the past 
year. They rejoice to think, however, that they have not laboured 
in vain. At all events, they have endeavoured to lay the foundation 
for the future operations of the Society both broad and deep; and 
now, in humble dependence upon Him, whose blessing alone can 
give their best efforts success, and without which, whatever be their 
character, they must fail, they commend the great cause in which 
they are engaged to the christian sympathies, the ardent prayers, 
and the generous support of this great assembly.” 

We earnestly recommend our friends to take in, and lend about 
in their different neighbourhoods, the “ British and Foreign Anti-— 
slavery Reporter,” published every fortnight. It contains the latest 
intelligence on anti-slavery subjects from various parts of the world, 
and is printed under the direction of the Society. Orders may be 
given to Lancelot Wild, 13, Catherine Street, Strand; W. Everett, 
16, Finch Lane, Cornhill; or to any other newsman in town or 
country. 
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We have already alluded to the misery existing among some 
of the poor in the large towns of Germany and Prussia, and this 
we have ourselves witnessed to a considerable extent. It was, 
however, a great consolation to find the benevolent feeling that 
existed in Berlin, where some of the institutions manifest, in a very 
conspicuous degree, the active piety and devotedness of heart which 
animate some of its inhabitants. There is one branch of usefulness 
which we consider of peculiar value, and that is visiting the poor in 
their own habitations: in this work of Christian love we found some 
ladies engaged who move in the first circles of Berlin, and truly it 
was refreshing to the spirit to witness some of the fruits of their 
labours. Their chief object in these visits is to assist the sick poor; 
and finding the recovery of the invalids often much retarded by the 
unfavourable circumstances in which they were placed, an hospital 
for indigent females was established for the accommodation of about 
forty patients. This excellent institution, which was named the 
* Klisabeth-Crankenhause,” after the Crown Princess, (now Queen 
of Prussia,) who most kindly patronised it, has been found so ex= 
tremely useful, that arrangements are in progress to increase the 
number to sixty; and one pious and truly amiable lady is so much 
interested in the welfare of these poor sufferers, that she has had apart- 
ments prepared to reside on the premises, and devote herself more ex~ 
elusively to this benevolent object. Wehad the satisfaction of meet~ 
ing with her, and one of her interesting colleagues, when we visited 
the institution, where we saw many proofs of the kind and Christian 
care extended to the patients, who seemed gratefully to appreciate 
the blessings by which they were surrounded. One poor woman, 
who appeared to be near the confines of time, was listening, with a 
look of earnest enquiry, mixed with hope, to the accents of love 
which were addressed to her, and which directed her to her Saviour; 
others were engaged in reading the Scriptures or tracts, and one 
poor little girl, who had been almost killed by a cruel relation, about 
six weeks before, but was then much recovered, clung to her bene- 
factresses with fond affection. This was altogether a very touching 
scene, and we could not but contrast the difference between this 
Institution, and some we had seen in Belgium, where every thing 
seemed provided that was needful for the accommodation of the 
body; but the kind visitations of those who might be interested 
about the spiritual state, were prevented by pernicious ecclesiastical 
prohibitions, 


THE RESULTS OF TEMPERANCE. 


Extracted from the Dublin Weekly Herald. 


“ We have been extremely gratified by the perusal of many of the 
charges of the judges during the present assizes; in which we have 
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additional and most satisfactory testimony borne to the good effects 
produced by the Temperance movement in Ireland. On any point 
connected with the criminal statistics of the country, we cannot have 
higher or more satisfactory authority than that furnished by the 
dispensers of the laws of the land; and for this reason, among others, 
that they are men who, generally speaking, have no personal feelings 
to gratify in the statements they make as to the decrease or increase 
of crime; and if they should have political predilections inclining 
them to represent things as being in a worse state than they really 
are, then their testimony to the tranquillity of the country, carries 
with it irresistible weight. If ever there was a period when human 
foresight might reasonably have calculated on the prevalence of riot 
and insubordination, it was during the extremely trying season of 
scarcity, over which we have not yet quite passed. To a limited 
extent, indeed, rebellion did manifest itself; and it was of that kind 
which is, above all others, most difficult to be suppressed—a rebel 
lion of the stomach. It is a remarkable fact, that during the provi- 
sion riots in Limerick there was no drunkenness exhibited by the 
people; and, in consequence, order and tranquillity were restored 
without bloodshed, and with comparative ease. Such a circumstance 
could scarcely have occurred, except among a people whose feverish 
passions had been cooled and disciplined by habits of temperance. 
There is one very striking testimony among those which we are about 
to quote, namely, that delivered by Judge Ball at the assizes in Li- 
merick; the very city, be it remembered, where the riots alluded to 
occurred. The learned judge, after stating to the Grand Jury that 
there were only three cases for trial, and one in the city gaol, says 
that such a fact is without a parellel; and then he proceeds to assign 
the cause: we quote his own words :— 

***T learn from the Inspector of the prison, that. his experience 
jeads him to attribute it to the vastly improved, moral habits of 
the people from sobriety. The vice of drunkenness has become so 
rare, that it is now looked on as a most improper thing. I hope the 
operation of this improved moral habit will increase, so that judges 
who follow me, will also have to congratulate you on the same 
subject; and it reflects high credit on the local authorities, that the 

exertions they have made to suppress intoxication, and reform the 

habits of the people, have had a salutary influence. This happy 
state of things affords a model to every other city in Ireland, and I 
hope the good example will be generally followed.’ ” 

The charges of several other judges bear testimony to the reduc- 
tion of crime in some of the circuits; and we quote part of the 
address of Father Matthew to the dense multitudes assembled at 
Balbriggan, from a distance of upwards of 60 miles, to take the Total 
Abstinence Pledge, in which he sums up the subject in very con- 
clusive language. After regretting an unavoidable detention that 
had obliged them to wait some time, he says :— 
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** We have no military or police here to guard you, and I trust, 
therefore, you will keep order yourselves, and not unnecessarily 
press one on the other. It is delightful to see you coming forward 
in such multitudes to embrace the principles of teetotalism. If 
anything were wanting to impress you with an idea of the advan- 
tages resulting from habits of temperance, the proceedings at the 
late summer assizes speak trumpet-tongued in favour of it; for, in 
consequence of the happy change that has been wrought in the 
habits of the people throughout the country, by the establishment 
of temperance societies, there were few crimes of any magnitude 
to be found on the calendars, and the assizes have nearly proved 
maiden. In no instance was a member of the temperance society 
convicted of any crime, or arraigned for a criminal act before a 
judge or jury. This is a pleasing reflection, and I trust it will be 
always the case. This gives me strong grounds for hoping that 
blessings and prosperity throughout the country will be consequent 
on the administration of the total abstinence pledge, and I hope the 
feelings that now actuate the people will continue to progress, 
and that poverty and misery will, in a short time, be entirely 
removed from amongst us, and that henceforward the people will 
enjoy all the blessings which God intended for this country. There 
is no country enjoys greater natural blessings and advantages than 
Ireland; there are no persons more capable of appreciating and 
enjoying them than the Irish people, and yet they are a wretched, 
miserable people, and all their wretchedness and misery may be 
traced to the use of alcohol drink. Those evils have rapidly dis- 
appeared in those localities where temperance societies have been 
established. Then our society recognises no sectarian or political 
differences, but embraces persons of all politics and creeds. I 
observed before, there is now no necessity for the presence of police 
or military to preserve order; for we have, thank God, teetotallers 
enough to preserve order, and save them the trouble.” 

A striking contrast to this pleasing picture of the improved state 
of things in Ireland, is presented in the following short extract from 
the charge given to the Grand Jury of Somerset, at the last spring 
sessions, by “The Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, Chairman.” After 
some remarks explanatory of their duty he says,— 

*‘T am sorry to say that the calendar is very long, and from my 
experience in the last few weeks, in my part of the country, I am 
bound to confess that I never knew so many thefts committed as 
have recently been brought to light. The rise in the price of 
provisions may in some degree account for this deplorable state of 
things, but not to the extent to which crime has prevailed. We 
must all be aware, and those who are oldest know it best, that the 
price of provisions was formerly much higher than it is at present, 
but there was nothing like the number of crimes committed. My 
experience teaches me to think that the beer-houses are the crying 
cause of this evil. I have, no longer since than this morning, com- 
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mitted two Jads for a felony which took place yesterday, (Sunday,) 
and it originated in a beer-house. ‘They had gone to this house on 
the Saturday night to spend their wages, and on returning from it 
they proceeded to steal a farmer’s poultry. I remember that in 
1787, now fifty-three years ago, means were taken to reduce the 
number of ale-houses, and exertions were made in my own neigh- 
bourhood to suppress several altogether. Such houses were abo- 
lished as were situated in lone places, by-lanes, and on commons ; 
but since the beer-house system has been acted on, some of those 
very houses have been again opened for the sale of beer. These 
are the receptacles for thieves, and the places where felonies are 
planned. But not only so; it is not only here that they meet with 
associates in crime, and where robberies are contrived, but every 
facility is afforded for the secretion of stolen property. In these 
three ways are beer-houses the cause of crime. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS’ BILL. 


We have to apologise to our readers for a mistake into which we 
we were led, as to the actual passing of the Act prohibiting the cruel 
practice of employing climbing boys. We have since read the 
following article in one of the newspapers. 

* Truly our patience has been seldom more tried, than in reading 
the reception which sundry ‘noble Lords’ gave the bill for abolishing 
this cruel system, after it had passed unanimously the House of 
Commons. ‘They were indeed satisfied it ought to pass,’ ‘ provided 
it could be done so with security.’ But ‘if the bill was passed, it 
would endanger a great many of the old mansions in this country.’ 
Shame upon such heartless remarks! In vain did the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Bishop of London, and others, plead the cause of 
humanity, and prove that the safety of the measure was fully tested. 
It was sent into committee, from whence we fear it will not emerge 
this session, We make these remarks from no invidious spirit, but 
really it is too much for our patience to see the cause of humanity 
thus checked, from the idle fear that some noble mansions might be 
burned; whilst the less wealthy and influential are fully prepared 
to run the risk, if any, for the sake of putting an end to an odious 
and disgraceful system.” 

That it has really now become law we are informed by the follow- 
ing paragraph in the Dublin Weekly Herald :— 

‘*We have sincere pleasure in announcing that the bill abolishing 
the cruel practice of employing children to cleanse chimnies, has 
received the sanction of the Upper House. ‘There is one painful 
drawback, and that is, that it does not come into operation till 1842, 
thus condemning, without the least necessity, a number of poor 
victims to this employment for so long a period, that calculating by 
past experience, several lives must still be sacrificed by accidents, 


cancer, &c. 
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“Notwithstanding this circumstance, we cordially congratulate 
the friends of humanity on this triumph of philanthropy. ‘It is a 
noble consummation of a long and arduous struggle. It was 
attempted to exclude Ireland from the bill, but by repeated deter- 
mined remonstrances, she will be permitted to enjoy the benefits 
of this ameliorative measure. 

“We cannot close this narrative without tendering our warm con- 
gratulations to the talented Honorary Secretary of the London 
Society, Robert Steven, Esq., for the successful results of his long, 
patient, and persevering exertions on behalf of the poor neglected 
chimney sweeping boys.” 


SCHOOLS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


In our first number for the year 1837, we mentioned the depar- 
ture of John Banks Shepherdson, who was trained at the Establish- 
ment of the British and Foreign School Society, for South Australia. 

In a report of the South Australian School Society, received 
during the past year, the committee express their thankfulness to 
the Giver of all good, for the measure of success with which their 
incipient efforts have been favoured, and which they trust may 
be considered as a proof of the Divine approbation of their humble 
exertions. 

The first of the series of schools which the society contemplated 
establishing, they state, was commenced on the 28th of May, 1838, 
in the building occupied previously by the Bank of South Australia, 
which was fitted to accommodate 57 children. In a few weeks the 
applications for admission exceeded that number very considerably. 
The committee were very desirous of procuring farther accommo- 
dation, but had not been able, though they felt the importance of 
the object. Since the opening of the school 129 children had been 
admitted, and the committee observe, that— 

“The mora/ improvement of some of the childrenis already obvious: 
some who, when first admitted, were disobedient, frequently absent 
during the hours of instruction, addicted to lying, profane swearing, 
and even theft, have become obedient and attentive, regular in their 
attendance, honest in their habits: falsehoods or improper language 
are now rarely heard from their lips. 

‘** At the first establishment of the school, it was found that, in 
the majority of instances, the children were in the habit of neglecting 
the duties of the Sabbath, and that this was too often to be traced 
to the habits of the parents. Your committee are happy to say that 
this evil is very generally lessened ; and had your school done no 
more than this, they conceive that their labours and your expense 
had been by no means vain. 

‘So great is the importance which your committee attach to 
that which is the grand object of the society to promote—scriptural 
education—that, under these circumstances, they have considered 
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themselves justified in requiring and accepting tenders for the 
erection of a boys’ school, a girls’ school, and master’s dwelling 
house.” 

The report, which enters into farther details, is signed, on behalf 
of the committee, by John Banks Shepherdson, Secretary. 


PARIS. 


The Jast report of the British and Foreign School Society states, that 
the British school established at Paris, for the instruction of the 
English poor, and conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Wallbridge, is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. It is a pleasing reflection that the child of 
every poor Briton in Paris may thus receive at any time, free of cost, 
a sound and scriptural education. 


CIRCULATION OF THE SCRIPTURES IN SIBERIA. 


We learn by the Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
that the printing of the Mongolian Old Testament at Khodon, by 
the missionaries in Siberia, is advancing. A letter received from 
W. Swan, says,— 

“Portions of the Scriptures are put into circulation among the 
people as soon almost as they leave the press. This very day I 
have received a letter from one of our native converts, who is now 
on a journey among his countrymen, distributing copies of the 
Scriptures. He left us a few weeks ago, with upwards of 200 
copies of various books; he had reached the farthest point of his 
journey, about 250 miles distant from this place, only a few days, 
when the whole of his stock was disposed of, and many applicants 
had gone away disappointed, having come too late to receive a share. 
To use his own expression, he felt like a man who had gone out 
with half a bushel of seed-corn to sow a field of ten acres with. 
May a rich blessing accompany this good seed, and may it i 
produce a hundred- fold! 

‘Ist January, 1840.—Since writing the above, the Buriat convert referred =a 
has returned from his tour, and brings a very gratifying report of the reception 
he met with, and of the eager desire of many to obtain copies of the Scriptures, 
This we think matter of especial thanksgiving to God, because the districts where 
our friend was dispensing the truth are in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Mongolians beyond the frontier, whom many of the copies of the Scriptures thus 
distributed may eventually reach. You are aware that we can have no direct 
intercourse with the subjects of the Chinese Empire, but nevertheless, the Mon- 
golian Scriptures find their way to many of those who understand the language in 
that land of darkness ; and we have been repeatedly told, that the books are well 
understood, are much sought after, and, we may hope, not read in vain,” 
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PROTESTANT INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF POOR CHILDREN 
AT NEUHOE NEAR STRASBURG. 


This is another instance of the blessed fruits which are at times 
produced from small beginnings, under the influence of love to God 
and to man: but when we look round upon the millions of mankind, 
and behold the mighty mass, who are too generally eagerly intent 
upon providing for self-gratification, as if it were the very object 
and end of their existence, how does it excite the involuntary sigh, 
and the reflection, that if every one of these were to contribute only 
a very small portion of their exertions to relieve distress, and do 
something to promote the best interests of their fellow men, the 
aggregate would tend to produce a state of things in the great 
human family, which we cannot contemplate without feelings in 
unison with the temper of Heaven! When the love of God dwells 
in the heart, love to man will be there also; and it was observed by 
one of our most elegant writers, ‘If thou doest good to man, as an 
evidence of thy love to God, those joys which are the foretastes of 
Paradise will be thy reward cn earth.” 

So many interesting particulars are connected with the history of 
the establishment at Neuhof, that we have been induced to give the 
following account of its origin and progress, chiefly extracted from 
a document published by the Committee, with the hope, as they 
state, that in considering all that the Saviour has done for it, their 
friends and benefactors will feel more than ever disposed to grant it 
their support, both by their prayers and their gifts. This notice, 
they observe, is also written for the sake of those persons who are 
well disposed, and who only wait for an appeal to their christian 
benevolence, to be encouraged to come forward themselves for its 
support, or to commence, on their part, some charitable work of a 
similar character, which they may see is required. It is always 
useful to make known the experience of others—above all, when it 
serves to increase our confidence in that promise of the Saviour, 
“I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” | 

In the year 1825 some christian friends at Strasburg, formed the 
design of establishing an institution for the education of poor chil- 
dren, and met to communicate their views upon the subject. En- 
couraged by a number of unforseen circumstances, they soon felt a 
conviction that their project came from Him who inclines the hearts 
of men, and that it was their duty to put their hand to the work. 
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There was then at Strasburg an old man who was unknown te 
them, but whom Providence had designed to be the principal founder 
of the projected institution. His name was Philip James Wurtz; 
he was born at Strasburg in the year 1745, and was only five 
years old when his father died, leaving him quite destitute; but he 
had a pious mother, and with her he possessed the blessing of God. 
His indigent circumstances exposed him to many trials and privations, 
and probably prepared him to walk early in the narrow way. He 
attended school diligently, and at the age of nine years had made 
considerable progress in those branches of learning, in which he was 
instructed ; and above all, he understood that command of the Lord, 
“‘ My son, give me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my ways.” 
Prov. xxiii. 26. He had then learnt to pray, and loved his Saviour ; 
and at that early age, he delighted to be found in the service of his 
Heavenly Father. A prayer-meeting was held once a month in one 
of the churches in Strasburg, under the direction of a truly evangeli- 
cal pastor, and young Wurtz rarely omitted being present. In order 
to obtain permission from his mother to go there, he did his best to 
gain her affections, and at an advanced period of his life, recurred 
with joy and gratitude to the benefit he had received from these 
meetings. When he left school he learnt the trade of a joiner, and 
afterwards, in accordance with ancient custom, he took his walking- 
stick, and went into several of the countries of Germany, keeping in 
his heart the salutary lesson which Tobit gave to his son, when 
leaving his home, ‘‘My son, be mindful of the Lord our God all 
thy days, and let not thy willbe set to sin.” As he acted with truth 
and uprightness, he prospered in his work ; so that he was not only 
sheltered from want himself, but was able from time to time to send 
some of his earnings to his poor mother, who was now become blind, 
and whom, previous to his departure, he had placed in a hospital. 
At this period he experienced another proof of Divine assistance 
being granted to him. Guided and shielded by the maternal! hand, 
he had borne, without discouragement, the trials of poverty, and had 
even passed the time of his apprenticeship agreeably: when arrived 
in a foreign land, he was placed in a more difficult school ; there he 
had to suffer outrage and raillery for the love of Jesus. Those who 
trust in themselves, and think themselves secure in their own 
strength, often fall under such a trial; but Wurtz maintained his 
ground, and was favoured to be the means of awakening more than 
one hardened sinner, and of leading many of his fellow workmen 
into the way of salvation. 

After an absence of nine years, he returned to his native town, 
where he long gained his living as a simple workman, always uniting 
himself with those who fear the Lord, and give glory to his name. 
It was not until the year 1791, that he purchased a workshop, and 
began to labouron his own account. In this new position he not 
only gave proof of an aptitude which was equal to great practice, 
but also of a degree of probity, which might serve as a model to the 
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most conscientious Christian. He had often been led to see that 
“They that will be rich fall into temptation, and a snare ;” and he 
never failed, before he made out an account, to pray that he might 
be preserved from being guilty of any injustice, and not be permit- 
ted to charge his work too high. In such a man the words of the 
royal prophet, when speaking of the upright, are fulfilled, “ They 
shall not be ashamed in the evil time: and in the days of famine 
they shall be satisfied.” Wurtz was at first established in one of 
the most unfavourable positions in Strasburg, where there was so 
little traffic, that his friends blamed his imprudence in settling there ; 
telling him that he would never be employed in that quarter: but 
customers came to him from the most distant parts, and in a short 
time he was unable to satisfy the numerous applications which he 
received, Though not exempt from difficulties and embarrassments, 
his faith was strengthened by the remarkable manner in which 
assistance was afforded to him. One day when a good deal cast 
down, he went out to take a walk. A person passing by whom he 
did not know, an honest gardener, said to him, * Well, my good friend, 
what is the cause of your sorrow?” “Alas! my friend,” replied 
Wurtz, “I am a joiner, and have neither wood nor money.” ‘Oh! 
if that is all,” said the man, “I will furnish you with the necessary 
sum; you will repay me when you are able; if you cannot, I shall 
have pleasure in making you a present of it.” 

Soon after this period, Wurtz thought of marrying. He might 
have chosen a young person of property, but he sought for more 
than money, and cast his eyes upon a young person named Bruckert, 
who was a poor orphan, but who loved her Saviour, and was endow- 
ed with many excellent qualities. After endeavouring to seek for 
Divine guidance in this important step, they were married, and for 
thirty-two years lived together in the closest union, encouraging 
each other in the service of the Lord, and in doing good to their 
fellow creatures. Madame Wurtz died in the summer of 1824, 
If we consider the work to which these individuals were called, it is 
impossible not to recognise the hand of Providence in their union. 
These two orphans knew well, by their own experience, the wants 
and the trials of destitute children, and having no children or near 
relations of their own, they had long formed the intention of appro- 
priating their fortune to some work of Christian benevolence. It 
was not however, until after the death of his wife, that Wurtz put his 
intention in execution. 

In the beginning of 1825, this worthy man was casually informed 
that some christian friends at Strasburg, had formed the design, 
which we have already mentioned, of establishing an institution for 
the education of poor children: he invited them to come and see 
him. “ My dear friends,” said he, ‘I have myself been a poor child, 
and I sought my wife in the orphan house. At the time of our 
marriage, we possessed no fortune, but the Lord has blessed us, and 
now I have some property, besides the house in which I am living 
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This property I do not consider my own; it is a talent lent to me by 
my Saviour, and to him I desire to return it with usury. My wife 
and I long reflected upon this subject, without being able to 
‘come to any decision respecting it, but now I feel certain that I 
ought to aid your undertaking.” M. Wurtz then promised them 
the sum of 4,000 francs, and offered them his premises to open the 
school in. His age and infirmities having prevented him for the 
last eight years from carrying on his business, he had let his shop 3 
but this having been vacant for six months, without any tenant offer- 
ing, he considered that the Saviour had disposed of it otherwise. 
No sooner, however, had he made this offer, than he was assailed 
with demands for it from many quarters, but it was then too late; he 
acknowledged the will of God in the appropriation of it, and he 
remained firm to his purpose. 

The authors of the plan on their part received great encourage- 
ment from various sources. An estimable farmer requested infor- 
mation on the subject, and promised to second it as far as his means 
would allow: another friend of humanity promised 1,000 francs, 
and an anonymous benefactress gave a valuable snuff-box, on which 
was carved the figure of Moses saved in the little ark, an emblem of 
the succour afforded to abandoned children, and our Saviour speak- 
ing to the Samaritan woman of the fountain of living water, spring- 
ing up unto eternal life. All these gifts, all these promises 
were received entirely unsolicited. Encouraged in so striking and 
providential a manner, these christian philanthropists resolved to 
form “A Protestant Establishment, for the education of children of 
both sexes.” ‘This institution, the leading objects of which were, 
that the spirit of the gospel should prevail in the family, the love of 
order, and the habit of industry offered to the pupils ; 1st., a primary 
schoo] ; 2nd., a school of industry; 8rd., an agricultural school; 
4th., lodging, board, clothing, &c. 

The projectors of the plan hastened to submit it to the competent 
authorities : they collected subscriptions, formed a Committee, and in 
the month of June, 1825, the school was opened for twelve children 
in the workshop of M. Wurtz. It was a truly gratifying and edify- 
ing scene, to witness this respectable old man in the midst of them, 
whilst they sometimes listened to his instructions, and sometimes 
jumped and played around him. This however, was but the com- 
mencement of the work, and it was soon found expedient to extend 
the scale, and to remove to some distance from the town. By means 
of a gift of 1,000 francs, and a loan of 8,000 at 3 per cent, with the 
prospect of farther aid, the Committee procured the premises at 
Neuhof with some land attached to them. This measure did not at 
first meet with the entire approbation of the old man, but he soon 
fell into the views of the Committee, and the dear children had not 
long quitted his house, when he manifested a desire to follow them, 
and to finish his earthly course amongst them: accordingly in 
October, this venerable father of the destitute, having disposed of 
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his house, and given several donations to different charities, went to 
take up his abode amongst them; and during the three remaining 
years of his life, proved a great blessing to both pupils and teachers, 
who were delighted to receive him again into the family. From 
him they learnt the nature of true prayer; he often spoke to them 
of their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and instructed in their duty 
to God, shewing them both by example and precept, that if they 
acknowledge him in all their ways, he will direct their paths. 
Lastly, the children learnt from him, to suffer as a Christian, and 
were persuaded that the sufferings of this present time, were not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed. 
Notwithstanding the burden of old age, and the pressure of many 
infirmities, the dear Wurtz ceased not to praise God for all his 
blessings. Thus enlivened by the presence of this good old man, 
and sustained by the blessing of the Lord, the institution at Neuhof 
has continued to prosper from its commencement to the present 
time. Friends have been raised up who have contributed to its 
support, the advance of capital which was borrowed on interest, has 
been paid off, and considerable alterations to enlarge the establish- 
ment, are now in progress, : 

In the year 1828, “The venerable Wurtz passed to a better life ; 
but,” adds the Report, “ Thanks to the Lord, though the death of 
this revered old man was cause of mourning to the whole house, 
the blessing of heaven, which he had so earnestly sought upon it, was 
not withdrawn.” In order to perpetuate amongst the pupils the 
remembrance of their benefactor, his remains are interred in the 
garden of the institution, where a weeping willow spreads its shade 
over his simple tomb. A neat stone pillar bears the following 
inscriptions in German:— 

First side. “ Philip James Wurtz, principal founder of the estab- 
lishment, for the education of poor children at Neuhof, born the 
19th of October, 1745, died the 23rd of June, 1828. 

Second side. ‘ The Words of the Deceased in 1825. My earthly 
possessions do not belong to me ; they are a talent entrusted to me, 
that | must give back to the Lord with usury; I return it to Him in 
giving it to the least of these his brethren. 

Third side. “ The Words of the Saviour. Well done thou good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord. | | 

Fouth side. “ The grateful feelings of the Children. O God, thou 
hast delivered my soul from death: wilt thou not deliver my feet 
from falling, that I may walk before God in the light of the living. 
Psalm 56. 14.” ere. Hides lett 

The Editor has lately had much satisfaction in visiting this insti- 
tution, and has listened with great interest to some of the above 
relations. The present number of children is thirty-nine boys, and 
eighteen girls; six more are admitted, who are not yet arrived: they 
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are all taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the elder ones 
some of the higher branches, as grammar, geography, linear drawing, 
&c. Their religious instruction is especially attended to, and the 
managers mention with humble gratitude, that God has been pleased 
to grant them some fruit ef their labour, and that in addition to the 
intellectual attainments of some of their pupils, they have had to 
rejoice in the proofs of His grace and of His love, manifested by the 
sensible operation of His Holy Spirit in the hearts of the dear chil- 
dren, some of whom are orphans, and some are the children of 
criminals. The institution is in such request, that there are now 
sixty on the list for admission. They are taken in at from five to 
twelve years of age, and may remain until they are sixteen. They 
are employed in agriculture, and in various works of industry; and 
the committee find this plan answer so well, that they hope soon to 
be able to procure an increased quantity of land. Five cows and 
several pigs are kept, and the children are employed six hours in 
the day in manual labour. The girls are employed in household 
work, as well as needle-work, knitting, and spinning, and they do all 
the mending for the boys. There are three domestic servants in 
the establishment, the female part of which is superintended by 
Julie Balhaus née Wolff, who is the grand-daughter of the revered 
Pastor Oberlin of the Ban-de-la Roche. Every thing was in very 
clean, neat order: the bed-rooms are airy, and well ventilated, and 
the beds are good. ‘The master, Henrie Balhaus, was trained at 
Beuggen, and was afterwards at Count Von der Recke’s Institution 
at Dusselthal. The inspector Candedat Becker appears a very 
superior man, possessing many qualities peculiarly requisite for 
such an office, and his influence is sensibly felt and appreciated in 
various departments. 

Though great economy is observed in this establishment, the 
Committee are sometimes obliged to go forward in faith, not knowing 
from whence their resources may come. In their last Report, after 
the enquiry, ‘‘ From whence shall we receive the means of answering 
our demands?” the reply is, “Our fifteen years’ experience speaks 
enough: we walk by faith, not by sight,” and indeed, they have met 
with remarkable encouragement. They have frequently received 
gifts from the neighbouring husbandmen, of corn, fruit, and potatoes, 
for the use of the institution, and many presents of clothing have 
also been received. ‘The average cost of each child, including the 
salaries of the officers, does not amount to £8 sterling. 

In the address of the President at the fifteenth Anniversary of 
this Institution, he says,— 

“*Tt is a good thing that the heart be established with grace.’ 

‘These words of the apostle shall be our motto, whilst we rejoice 
over the prosperity of our institution, and with renewed hopes enter 
upon another year, in which we shall again need the help of our Lord 
and of our christian friends.” 

It is observed in the Report, that If Christian Anniversaries had 
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no other advantage, they would be desirable to help to keep us awake. 
The master of the house, before he withdrew to a far country, com- 
manded his servants to watch, for sleeping, or even sleepy servants, 
cannot be employed in his work. The labour to be performed is 
often wearisome, the air sultry and oppressive: on the right and on 
the left there are many seeking their ease and inviting others to do 
the same. The enemy is also busy in endeavouring to lull to 
sleep. How easily then may the servants of Christ become inactive, 
seek their ease, lay their hands in their bosom, and go to sleep! 

“‘We do indeed need to be often reminded by our Lord to maintain 
the Watch, and the swift return of these anniversaries not only re- 
minds us of the rapid flight of time, and of the account we must give 
of the past year, but of that great account which the Lord will re- 
quire of us at the last day.” 

The Committee mention the desire they feel, if their funds would 
admit of it, to add to their present Establishment an Institution.for 
training masters. ‘The example of Beuggen, which, during twenty 
years has proved so great a blessing, is a strong inducement to them 
to endeavour to make the attempt. 

Besides a vigilant Gentlemen’s Committee, there is an active Com- 
mittee of Ladies who superintend the female department. 

Should any benevolent persons in this country feel disposed to aid 
this interesting institution, William Allen of Plough Court, Lombard 
Street, London, will be very glad to be the medium of conveying such 
sums, and would acknowledge them to the kind donors in any way 
they might direct. 
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We have already introduced to the notice of our readers, the unre- 
mitting exertions of the master of the British School at Chichester,. 
George Paull, to promote the welfare and improvement of his pupils, 
by aiding them in the pursuit of useful knowledge, acquired by lec- 
tures, &c.; and in the last Report of the British and Foreign School 
Society, we find an account of a pleasing testimony of the children’s 
gratitude to their kind friend and instructor. 

The Report mentions that the Local Schools of the Society are 
generally in a satisfactory state, and proceeds to say,— 

“ The following account of the presentation of a medal by the 
boys to the master of the British School at Chichester, to comme- 
morate the completion of his twenty-first year of official connexion 
with that institution, will gratify many,—illustrating as it does the 
reciprocal affection which is sometimes excited in your schools be- 
twixt master and pupils. 

“ Mr. Paull informs us that he had stated in a public lecture, that 
if he survived the close of the next day, he should have completed 
twenty-one years at the school. On the following morning two boys, 
who were present, went to one of the subscribers, and said, ‘ We 
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have been thinking if every boy would contribute a penny, we should 
be able to purchase a silver medal for our master ;’ wishing the 
gentleman at the same time to go to the school and assist them. He 
did so, and formed a youthful committee for the purpose of carrying 
the object into effect; and such was their success, that they very 
soon obtained sufficient money to buy one of the value of thirty shil- 
lings. It was then agreed to invite all the children to tea in the Council 
Chamber, which was kindly granted by the Mayor for the purpose. 

“ At half-past four o’clock, the boys, somewhat more than 200 in 
number, who had been furnished with a very handsome set of ban- 
ners, marched in order from the school-room, and took their places 
at the tables in the ball-room, eighteen seats being reserved, at re- 
gular intervals, for as many young ladies, who had undertaken to 
make tea for them. The room was crowded with the friends and 
supporters of the institution, who came to witness the ceremony. 

** After the medal had been presented, the president of the school 
gave an excellent address to the master. Two brief extracts only 
can be given: the first as showing the spontaneous character of the 
whole proceeding on the part of the boys; the second, on account of 
its bearing upon important principles. 


In relation to the boys he observed :— 

**¢ Inclination would have led me to offer aid to your pupils in 
carrying on their praiseworthy design ; but recollecting how much 
the value of the gift would depend on its being perfectly sponta- 
neous, I determined to abstain from all iniquiry on the subject till 
this evening 3 and truly I may say no gift ever was more completely 
a free-will offering ; it originated and has been carried into effect 
wholly and solely by your pupils themselves; no one has suggested 
it to them, nor have they received any, the least, assistance therein, 
from whatever quarter, or of whatever kind.’ 


Mr. Barton added,— 

“©¢ When I hear it said that religion can only be effectually taught 
in schools consisting exclusively of children of one denomination, 
your example, and the example of your school, always suggests itself 
to me; accompanied by a wish that those who entertain such (as 
they appear to me to be) erroneous views, could see and know what 
you are daily accomplishing. It is no more than justice to say, that 
without in any degree compromising your character as a sincere and 
zealous churchman, and without in any degree offending the scruples, 
as I verily believe, of a single conscientious dissenter, you do, with 
great diligence and success, effectually teach the great principles of 
our common faith to all the children, who are admitted into your 
school, without distinction. In expressing my wish and prayer that 
you may long be enabled to continue your useful and honourable exer- 
tions, | am sure that | am expressing not merely my own personal 
feelings, but that of all your numerous friends and affectionate 
scholars.’ 
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“The formation of industrious habits seems to be the almost in- 
variable effect of the education imparted; and the extent to which 
this fact is now recognised by the public is manifested in the increa- 
sing desire which is felt to obtain boys from ‘the schools. 


The secretary of the school at Ross writes,— 

‘* An incident took place at our last examination worthy recording. 
Two very respectable tradesmen, from Bristol, being at Ross on 
business, attended on that occasion, On their return home the Com- 
mittee received a letter from each of them, stating that they were 
accustomed to receive £80 with each of their apprentices; but that 
from what they had seen of our school they would take any two 
boys the Committee might select for nothing, as soon as the Commit- 
tee might think proper to send them. ‘Two boys were accordingly 
selected and forwarded to Bristol; their employers are very much 
pleased with them, and the youngsters are highly delighted. 


** At Liskeard, the Committee, after reporting that it is a great 
satisfaction to them to believe that the boys not only receive valuable 
instruction, but acquire habits of diligence and attention, state, that 
during the year, eleven had gone to trades, fourteen to farmer’s sera 
vice, three had been removed to help their parents, and one was em- 
ployed in mining. The boys, it is added, who have been recently 
educated in the school, as well as those who are at present in it, 
eagerly avail themselves of the use of the library. 469 loans of 
books had been made during the year,’and above half the books in 
the library were constantly out. 


* At Plymouth, the mutual-instruction class, formed at their own 
request, by boys who had left the school, and hold situations in the 
town, continues to meet every Friday ; and the Bible class, formed 
under the same circumstances, every Sunday morning at seven 
o'clock. The master bears most pleasing testimony to the beneficial 
results of these meetings, as exemplified in the humble and consis- 
tent life and deportment of the youths, whose continued attachment 
fully repays him for the pains taken in their improvement. 


“‘ The boys (it is stated) who have of late years obtained situations 
in attorneys’ and merchants’ offices, and as apprentices to trades, 
have borne such excellent characters in regard to their moral con- 
duct, and orderly attention to the duties of their avocation, that it has 
been found impossible to meet the number of applications for such 
as are of a suitable age to fill similar situations, 


“‘ The influence of the education imparted in your schools, in the 
promotion of industry and benevolence, has again been manifested 
by the remittance of juvenile contributions, towards the promotion of 
negro education. In transmitting seventeen shillings and sixpence 
from Taunton, the master of the school observes,— 
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“T believe the interest among the boys on behalf of the negro 
population is as deep and lively as it has ever been; in proof of 
which I may state, (and it is very encouraging) that three of the first 
subscribers to the fund, who have left the schools—two of whom are 
filling responsible situations in offices, while the third is working with 
his father—still continue their subscriptions.” 


A REMEDY FOR COCK-FIGHTING. 
(From the Kendal Mercury.) 


Mr. Jopling, the worthy steward of the Earl of Burlington’s 
works, in Kirkby Ireleth, has adopted the following plan to keep the 
men from cock-fighting and drunkenness :—should a man lose one 
or more days in these sports, Mr. Jopling obliges him to work as 
many days as he has lost, for which he receives no pay, but his 
earnings go to find books, pens, ink, and paper for a night-school, 
which is open gratis for young people who wish to improve them- 
selves. Those who resist this regulation are at liberty to leave Mr. 
Jopling’s employ. It constitutes a part and parcel of their agree- 
ment, and they cannot complain of being taken in. The men think 
it is a great disgrace to come under the operation;of the above law.” 


MEANS OF RECLAIMING JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
Agricultural Colony at Mettray near Tours, France. 


Amongst the various experiments now inprogress for the benefit 
of the great human family, there are few which involve the interests 
of society more than those which are designed to promote the re- 
formation of the criminal, and to prevent the increase of crime. 

For some time past the attention of several benevolent individuals 
at Paris has been directed towards this subject, particularly as it 
regards Juvenile Delinquents ; and as it has appeared most important 
to remove them from their local habits, which are a perpetual source 
of depravity, an Agricultural Colony has lately been established 
in the Department D’ Indre-et Loire; the object of which is to re- 
ceive young offenders, who may be deprived of their liberty for a 
certain period, and who by their conduct or circumstances appear 
most worthy of interest ; to give them a religious and moral educa- 
tion, with instruction in the elementary branches of learning; to 
teach them some handicraft occupation, and accustom them to 
agricultural labour; and afterwards place them out in the country 
either with artizans or cultivators of land. This society, which is 
supported by voluntary contributions, is called the “Société Pater- 
nelle :” it watches over the conduct of the boys, and proposes to 
keep them under its care, for three years after they have left the 
establishment. 

The details of its proposed operations show much care on the part 
of the managers, in drawing up the regulations, and providing for the 
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contingencies which may occur. The children are to be admitted into 
the Colony as soon as their age will allow of their engaging in some 
useful occupation: and as many of the juvenile delinquents ‘in the 
prisons of Paris are confined merely for ‘‘ Vagabondage,” much may 
be hoped for from the formation of industrious habits. 

In the introductory observations to the rules and regulations of 
the society, is an interesting account of a similar institution at Horn, 
one league from Hamburg. The founders of this Agricultural Colo- 
ny, consider that the bad conduct of the children is too often the 
result of the ungoverned passion and severity of the parents; they 
therefore seek, by awakening affectionate feelings in the hearts of 
the children, to lead them to sentiments of duty and love. 

In order to attain to this end, they have divided the children into 
* families,” as they are termed, composed of twelve individuals ; 
over whom a person is placed as head, who constantly keeps them 
under his notice, both night and day. He is seconded in this office 
by one of the boys, who receives the designation of “ elder brother,” 
and who is chosen every month by vote: the whole is under the 
superintendence of a director. Each family occupies a house sepa- 
rated from the others by a garden, which the boys are employed to 
cultivate. This useful occupation often awakens happy dispositions 
and develops an aptitude in learning, which was not before apparent : 
and the affection of the children for the spot of ground where they 
have themselves been so happy, is so great, that those who have for- 
merly been pupils in the establishment, but have for some time left 
it, delight in returning to spend their sabbaths with their former 
comrades, and with their estimable director, M. Wichern, towards 
whom they maintain lively feelings of gratitude. 

Every child, on his entrance into the colony of Horn, remains 
near the director, until the latter has sufficiently studied his character 
and gained his confidence, to be able to judge in what family it may 
be best to place him. In short, it has been shown at Hamburg that 
merely placing children in confinement will not correct them,: but 
that it is only by kind care and watchfulness, that a-salutary influence 
can be obtained over their young hearts: and though some may be 
of a more rebellious nature than others, they all at length yield to 
the steady and energetic management of the head of the family. 

One great advantage of the Colony at Horn, is that of forming 
teachers, who by the nature of their office are deeply impressed with 
the importance of religious instruction, and who feel it their duty 
to awaken in their pupils love to God and to their families, and the 
respect due to society and to the Jaws. Thus the Governments of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland have had recourse to this estab- 
lishment, as a Normal school for their primary instructors. They 
send young persons here who are designed for the education of the 
people, and engage to pay a sum for them by which the expense of 
this colony is diminished. 
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Our readers may perhaps recollect some extracts of a letter from 
our friend James Backhouse to his daughter, which appeared in the 
fifth number of the Reporter for 1839, giving an account of the suf- 
ferings of the Caffres in consequence of their defective mode of cul- 
tivating the land; and the benevolent exertions of Charles Lennox 
Stretch, the diplomatic agent of the Government, in instructing and 
aiding them to lead out the waters of their rivulets for the purpose 
of irrigating their low lands: thusa remedy was provided for the 
defect of rain during seasons of drought, which not unfrequently 
occur in that country. As this was an expensive undertaking, 
James Backhouse solicited and obtained some assistance from 
England to carry it forward more extensively, and we have lately 
received the following information of the gratifying result. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM CHARLES I. STRETCH TO JAMES BACKHOUSE. 


Caffraria, 4th April, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

Your letter of the 14th ultimo was most welcome, not only 
on account of the success your application received in England on 
behalf of the agricultural pursuits of the Caffres, but because we are 
assured of your safety, and we unite with you, and your dear friend 
in thanksgiving to Him, who delivered you both from the dangers 
incident to travelling, and brought you thus far on your journey 
homeward. 

Applications for agricultural labour are frequent, more than I can 
attend to, but as far as circumstances admitted, I have encouraged 
this new feature in the character of our sable friends; and you will 
perceive from the enclosed paper to what extent I have gone, and 
whenever the new ditch is finished, the advantages of it will enable 
me to continue this plan toa much greater extent for the benefit of 
the Caffres. They get from 3d. to 9d. per diem, according to exer- 
tion; and having a fixed price there is not the least difficulty in their 
ascertaining how many days they must labour for a Karsas, or any 
article of European dress; beads and tobacco are however excluded. 
Money is better known, and more appreciated, so that offers for a 
“* shilling’s worth of work,” are not unfrequent. Good duffle, blan- 
kets, spades, and felling axes are also in demand, and I trust the 
period is not distant when the present disgusting dress shall be laid 
aside. 

The neighbouring Caffres have broken up, and cultivated the 
whole of the ground in front of the Residences, and west of Gaga, 
that had not previously been used; the season was propitious, and 
the produce has been beyond their most sanguine expectations, and 
therefore it is likely some will be steady and turn their attention to 
cultivation. Ihave not advanced very far with the Sloat, (sluice) 
but the work is proceeding, and now you have raised my hope, that 
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in six months it will be completed, and many hundred Caffres settled 
on the ground your friends will have enabled me to irrigate for 
them. The extent, and number of people the ground would support, 
I mentioned before, but I shall forward a sketch of the allotments 
with the names of the individuals who will occupy them. Mr. Birt 
has been obliged to move near to Batman’s Kraal, and he intends to 
construct a dam in order to irrigate as much ground as possible, the 
expence will be about 10 or £15. At Chumie, the native teachers 
Irwin and Sogo, have made an attempt to cut a ditch for watering 
their lands, but they cannot finish the work, and I would recommend 
them to your notice, as two very promising young men. Mr. Cal- 
derwood requested me to take the level of some land, Macamo is 
desirous to cultivate at Blinkwater; and I think it will be desirable 
to support him also: therefore, in recommending so many cases,” 
you must decide, and select which of the number you can assist. 

I have been struggling with many difficulties since we parted, but 
the Lord has supported me; and if Iam only the humble means of pre- 
venting one drop of blood being shed, I shall consider myself amply 
rewarded for whatever I may suffer during my occupancy of this office. 

Mrs. Hart and my wife unite in affectionate regards to you both, 
and believe me yours affectionately, 

Charles Lennox Stretch. 

P.S. The country remains tranquil, and ands on the very border 
continue to bring high prices. 

Statement of disbursement on account of the agricultural proceed- 
ings at Tyume Vale, Caffraria, from February, 1839, to March, 1840. 


£. s. de 
Wages to 37 Caffres at 3d. per diem from 27th Feb- 37 «0 0 
_ Yruary to 1oth January..........006 A 

Ditto to 109 Caffres at various times during the year. Jo 205 6 

One year’s wages to Superintendent (Wingvogle)...... 16 0 0 

‘Two dozen Spades at £2 5s. per dozen, and one dozen 517 0 
Picks at £1 7s. per dozen. .c.ccssccseces 

Repairs done by Graham of Beaufort, to Ploughs, &c... 710 0 

Sowing four muids Barley, two Wheat, and seven of Oats 10 14 0 

Clothing for 27 native workmen...........+..+5 veoe CEST HOUEO 

£115 6 6 


OMPETS LINATION, bis? Ciokt ee ove Giese eed ole lele s ofve bee ae 5 4, 0 


£120 10 6 
Return of Produce. 


£. s. d. 
MeeCAL Fay... 0... esseeese) 438 0 0 


107 muids Barley...........2+..-. 38010 6 Sai ee : 
30 ditto Wheat..... creeees ove 47 0 O 


8 ditto for Mr, Birt, not included 
T'yume, April 4th, 1840. 
C. L. Srretcu. 
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By accounts from James Backhouse, since his return to Cape 
Town, it appears that he and G. W. Walker were proceeding in 
their concluding services in that place ; where he supposed it likely 
they might be detained a few months. 


SMALL FARMS IN BELGIUM. 


The Editor, in a recent journey on the Continent, was very 
agreeably surprised as he travelled from Ostend to Bruges and Ghent, 
and its neighbourhood, at seeing a great number of neat little 
cottages scattered about along the line of road: all of them having 
Jand attached to them, from one to five, ten or twelve acres; and 
this quantity of land, with cows, which are fed in the stable, supports 
the family in high comfort. Some of these small farmers, with only 
five or six acres of land, possess all the necessaries, and many of the 
comforts of life. The soil is very black and light, and being liable 
to be wet, is laid out in long stripes with a trench of from twelve to 
fourteen inches deep between each, after the manner of what are 
called the lazy beds in Ireland, which keeps the ground free from 
water, | 

The success of the Belgian small farmer, mainly depends upon 
his industry, economy, and the adoption of plans exactly similar to 
those which we have so long, and so often recommended, viz.* strict 
attention to the preservation of every thing capable of forming 
manure ; a judicious rotation of crops; deep digging with the spade, 
instead of ploughing ; and the utmost diligence in the eradication of 
weeds. Flax is raised, and furnishes employment for the families 
in winter. We can from our own observation, ina late visit to 
Belgium, corroborate the remarks made in the third Report of George 
Nicholls, Esq. on the small farms of Belgium. 

‘‘In the farms of six acres we found no plough, horse, or cart; 
the only agricultural implement, besides the spade, fork, and wheel- 
barrow, which we observed, was a light wooden harrow, which 
might be dragged by hand. The farmer had no assistance besides 
that of his wife and children, excepting sometimes for a short period 
in harvest, when we found he occasionally hired a labourer, at a franc, 
equal to 10d., perday. The whole of the land is dug with the spade, 
and trenched very deep; but as the soil is light, the labour of 
digging is not great. ‘I'he stock on the small farms which we exam- 
ined consisted of a couple of cows, a calf or two, one or two pigs, 
sometimes a goat or two, and some poultry. The cows are alto- 
gether stall-fed, on straw, turnips, clover, rye, vetches, carrots, 
potatoes, and a kind of soup made by boiling up potatoes, peas, 


* See Colonies at Home, first published in ]828, a new edition of which is in 
preparation ; and a plan for diminishing the poor rates in agricultural districts, 
printed in 1837 ; where minute details of the articles to be cultivated for keeping 
cows, amount of produce required to keep a cow, and rotation of crops are 


given. 
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beans, bran, cut hay, &c., into one mess, and which, being given to 
the cattle warm, is said to be very wholesome, and to promote the 
secretion of milk. 

Some small farmers, with this view, agree with a sheep-dealer 
to find stall-room and straw for his sheep, to attend to them, and to 
furnish fodder at the market price, on condition of retaining the 
dung. The small farmer collects in his stable, in a fosse lined with 
brick, the dung and urine of his cattle. He buys sufficient lime to 
mingle with the scourings of his ditches, and with the decayed 
leaves, potatoe tops, &c., which he is careful to collect, in order to 
enrich his compost, which is dug over two or three times in the 
course of the winter. No portion of the farm is allowed to lie fallow, 
but it is divided into six or seven small plots, on each of which a 
system of rotation is adopted ; and thus, with the aid of a sufficient 
quantity of manure the powers of the soil are maintained unexhausted, 
in a state of constant activity. ‘The order of succession in the crops 
is various; but we observed on the six-acre farms which we visited, 
plots of potatoes, wheat, barley, clover, (which had been sown with 
the preceding year’s barley,) flax, rye, carrots, turnips or parsnips, 
vetches, and rye, for immediate use as green food for the cattle. 
The flax grown, is heckled and spun by the farmer’s wife, chiefly 
during the winter, and we were told that three weeks’ labour at the 
loom towards the spring enabled them to weave into cloth all the 
thread thus prepared. The weavers are, generally, a distinct class 
from the small farmers, though the labourers, chiefly supported by 
the loom commonly occupy about an acre of land, sometimes more, 
their labour upon the land alternating with their work at the loom. 

‘The labour of the field, the management of the cattle, the prepa- 
ration of manure, the regulating the rotation of crops, and the 
necessity of carrying a certain portion of the produce to market, call 
for the constant exercise of industry, skill, and foresight among the 
Belgian peasant farmers: and to these qualities they adda rigid 
economy, habitual sobriety, and a contented spirit, which finds its 
chief gratification beneath the domestic roof, from which the father 
of the family rarely wanders in search of excitement abroad. It 
was most gratifying to observe the comfort displayed in the whole 
economy of the households of these small cultivators, and the re- 
spectability in which they lived. As far as I could learn, there was 
no tendency to the subdivision of the small holdings; I heard of 
none under five acres held by the class of peasant farmers, and six, 
seven, or eight acres is the more common size. The provident 
habits of these small farmers enable them to maintain a high standard 
of comfort. Their marriages are not contracted so early as in Ire- 
land, and the consequent struggle for subsistence among their 
offspring does not exist. The proprietors retain the free and 
unrestricted disposal of their property, whether divided into smaller 
or larger holdings, The usual rate of wages for a day-labourer is a 
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franc or 10d. a day, and the common rent of land is about 20s. an 
acre. 

A small occupier, whose farm we examined near Ghent, paid 225 
francs per annum for about two bonniers, or six acres of land, with 
a comfortable house, stabling, and other offices attached, all very 
good of their kind ; this makes the rent, reckoning the franc at 10d. 
equal to 91. 7s. 6d. sterling per annum; and if we allow 31. 7s. 6d. 
for the rent of the house, stabling, and other offices, there will be 
6]., or 1]. per acre for the land, which accords with the information 
we obtained at Antwerp, Brussels, and other places, as to the rent 
of land in the flat country, the soil of which is generally of the same 
quality throughout. This farmer had a wife and five children, and 
appeared to live in much comfort. He owed little or nothing, he 
said, but he had no capital beyond that employed on his farm. We 
questioned him respecting his resources in case of sickness. He 
replied, that if he were ill, and his illness were severe and of long 
duration, it would press heavily upon him, because it would inter- 
rupt the whole farm-work; and, in order to provide for his family, 
and to pay the doctor, he feared he should be obliged to sell part 
of his stock. If his wife and family were long ill, and he retained 
his strength, the doctor would give him credit, and he should be able 
to pay him by degrees in the course of a year or two. The thought 
of applying for assistance in any quarter appeared never to have en-= 
tered his mind. We suggested that the Bureau de Bienfaisance, 
or charitable individuals, might afford him aid in such a difficulty; 
but, with evident marks of surprise at the suggestion, he replied 
cheerfully, that he must take care of himself. If a sick club or 
benefit society were established among these people, so as to enable 
them, by mutual assurance, to provide for the casuality of sickness, 
the chief source of suffering to their families would be obviated, and 
there would be little left to wish for, or amend in their social con-« 
dition.” 

Belgium is rapidly becoming a manufacturing country; there is a 
very large establishment at Ghent, (the Phoenix iron works) wherein 
a great number of English artizans are employed in making steam 
engines and machinery for cotton mills, &c. It is feared that the 
use of machinery will throw many poor families in that country out 
of employ, and we think it would be amply worth while to make an 
experiment of a factory, in which the heads of every family employ- 
ed in it, might be furnished by the proprietors of the mill, with an 
acre and a half or two acres of land, by the side of one of the 
nearest stations on a railroad. Let the man work only five days 
instead of six in the factory, and the other day on his land, raising 
corn and potatoes, with other vegetables; and pigs for his family. 
In this way a plentiful supply of provisions might be secured and 
the health of the labourer materially promoted. 
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ON THE FINAL EXTINCTION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


We are not of the number of those, who, because this odious 
traffic has hitherto increased to an appalling extent, amidst all the 
means employed for its suppression, consider that we are farther 
than ever from that consummation of all our labours, which is so 
devoutly to be wished: on the contrary, we are cheered in perceiving 
that the horrors, which are daily more and more clearly developed 
and brought to the light of day, are producing their natural effect 
upon that part of the population in this country, and some other 
Nations, which give the tone to public opinion; we mean the virtu- 
Ous part of the community. Those who are actuated by christian 
principle, small as their numbers are, when compared with the 
mass, constitute the moral strength of any people, and a blessing 
from on high may be expected to attend their exertions; this will 
give them energy and perseverance in carrying out every good work. 
Though many of these who were valiant in their day in the cause of 
humanity, are gone to their everlasting rest, and some are rapidly 
approaching the termination of their labours; yet we rejoice in 
believing that others are being raised up, and that the number of 
advocates for universal justice between man and man, is increasing. 
The sentiments and strength of feeling manifested in the convention 
of delegates from different parts of this country, also from France 
and North America, gave cheering promises of more extensive and 
combined exertions for the extermination of the slave trade and 
slavery, than the world ever witnessed before. ‘The transactions of 
those meetings are now preparing for the press, and will be widely 
circulated. 

We have been much gratified in perusing a work intitled “The 
African Slave Trade, and the Remedy for it,” by Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, and rejoice in the notice taken of it in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 145. We entirely agree with the Editors in considering 
it a most valuable publication, and that the author has laid all who 
take an interest in the question under very great obligations by the 
labour which he has bestowed upon it: indeed we know of no one 
now living, so well qualified as himself to enter upon the task of 
spreading this most interesting cause before the public in all its 
bearings, and shewing its present position, and our future prospects 
respecting it. ‘There are parts of the Review, in which the subject 
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is placed in such a clear and strong light, that we cannot refrain 
from transferring them to our pages, and thus contribute in our 
small measure to their farther circulation. It had been objected to 
the abolitionists, not only by the enemies to the cause, but by some 
of its friends, who had given too much currency to the objection, 
that our interference had not only been in vain, but had increased 
the mischief; and that any attempts to put down the trade in slaves 
by the civilization of Africa, would end in disappointment. The 
objections are thus met by the Reviewers :— 

‘The abolition of the slave trade carried on by this country, was 
the great object in view when the contest began, and that has been 
completely attained. Not a single slave is now imported into any of 
the British settlements; nor is any British subject concerned in 
carrying slaves to or from any other country. Slave-trading, as far 
as we are concerned, has been put down effectually; that is to say, 
as effectually as any other crime which our laws visit with severe 
punishment, and much more effectually than many crimes ; for it is 
certain that fewer British subjects are engaged in this than in the 
great majority of the offences cognizable by our penal laws. Now, 
let us stop here, and suppose for a moment that nothing else has 
been done; that the whole of the trade given up by us has passed 
into the hands of other nations; that not one slave the less has been 
taken across the Atlantic since 1808, than would have been, had 
our abolition never taken place; that consequently, as far as Africa 
is concerned, nothing has been gained; nay, even suppose that, by 
the traffic being under worse regulations, positive injury has been 
sustained in consequence of our ceasing to commit the crime—still 
it is quite clear that a very great benefit has been conferred upon 
mankind, as well as a great step been made by this country :— 
a great step has been made by this country; because we have 
ceased to be involved in the most horrible enormity ever committed 
by nations :—a great benefit conferred upon mankind ; because the 
only way in which improvements ever can be made, is by one nation 
taking the lead to do whatis right, and others sooner or later follow- 
ing. Strictly speaking, all that is required of any people is, to do 
their duty and keep clear of reproach. Itis an additional good that 
their example may be followed, and benefit accrue to others as well 
as to themselves. It is a much better thing if they can confer the 
benefit sooner, by obtaining a more speedy co-operation. But the 
main point is doing their own duty ; just as an individual has first of 
all to act honestly and prudently in his own concerns, and justly 
gains the praise of worth and wisdom, even if he should fail both by 
his example and his exhortations in gaining any converts to his 
system. The argument, if such it can be called, against which we 
are now contending, is as old as the very first moment of the contro 
versy ; but then it was only used by our adversaries. ‘Why give up 
your slave trade ? If you don’t carry it on, others will.’ The answer 
was—‘ Then let them. Because there lurk a gang of robbers in the 
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wood, who you know will pounce upon that wayfaring man, are you 
therefore to attack him before he enters it?’ There is great merit 
in desiring to extend the benefits of our example, so that Africa 
may be secured from the horrors of the slave trade; and in working 
actively for that purpose, there’ is still greater merit. But the pri- 
mary duty of Great Britain is, to watch over the conduct and the 
safety of British subjects ; and as no one can have the least right to 
complain of her after she has abandoned all concern in the traffic, 
by whomsoever, or in what extent soever it may subsequently be 
carried on, so they who have made us free from the guilt of it, have 
succeeded in the first great object of all their endeavours. 

‘The same may be said of the abolition of slavery. We have suc- 
ceeded completely in that important measure. Let who will hold 
men as property, and work them like beasts of burden, this country 
has no share in such enormous wickedness. If the negro emancipation 
should diminish the growth of colonial produce in our colonies, and, 
stimulating the cultivation of new lands elsewhere, create increased 
demand for African slaves, the crime is not ours. Wehave done our 
duty. Nor can it be doubted that our example will sooner or later 
be followed, long, it is devoutly to be hoped, before the perseverance 
of others in the guilt of slave-trading and slave-holding, shall bring 
upon their heads and those of their victims the fearful visitation of 
negro insurrection, to which their present course is manifestly lead- 
ing. Let this then be steadily kept in mind; the enemies of the 
slave trade and of slavery in Great Britain have NOT failed; they 
have succeeded in their main object; they have destroyed both, as 
far as their own country is concerned, even upon the most unfavour- 
able view which it is possible to take of their exertions, as regards 
Africa and other foreign nations.” | 

The Reviewers go on to shew, that it is not true that no positive 
diminution of the slave trade has been effected : as whatever portion 
of the slaves imported into our colonies, were required to keep up 
the cultivation of the old lands, has been for ever cut off from the 
traffic. The total number required for our colonies, was more than 
20,000 a year. 

“Spain and Portugal stand pre-eminent in this wicked business : 
Sir Thomas Buxton estimates the whole importation of slaves into 
the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies at 150,000 yearly. But this he 
gives as the very least number; and the grounds upon which he builds 
his calculation would certainly raise it much higher. Thus in three 
years ending 1830, there appear, by the returns of the British vice- 
consul, to have been 148,940 imported into Rio-Janeiro alone—or 
nearly 50,000 a-year. Returns from the British commissioners 
show the importation into Bahia, Pernambuco, Maranham, and Para, 
to have been 21,000 yearly at the same period. But a traveller, 
Mr. Coldeleugh, states that those outports import as many as Rio 
itself. According to this statement, then, nearly 100,000, and, 
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according to the other, about 70,000, are brought into these five 
ports alone, without allowing any for the smuggling carried on by 
landing slaves on the coast.” 

Having shewn the appalling extent to which the trade is now 
carried on, the reviewers make the following remarks on the 
Remedy. 

“The question then is, how shall we extinguish this enormous 
evil of the Foreign Slave Trade, such as it now appears to be? 
Three modes have been proposed :—Declaring it piracy; abolishing 
slavery; civilizing Africa. That either of these would be perfectly 
effectual, appears very manifest. As to the second and the third, 
ho doubt can exist of their efficacy; the first would not be effectual 
in our author’s opinion, even if the assent of all nations could be 
obtained. But this position seems quite untenable. How has the 
British slave trade been abolished? The profits were so large that no 
pecuniary penalties could be expected to affect it materially, because 
men will cheerfully expose themselves to a risk of losing ship and 
cargo three or four times, provided the fifth voyage, being success- 
ful, covers all loses, and leaves a large gain. But the legislature 
wisely foresaw that men would not expose themselves to even a 
much smaller risk of being tried and convicted as felons. The 
traffic was therefore treated as a felony; and it has ceased to be 
earried on. The case of the Mauritius, no doubt, proves that the 
mere enactment of a law will not insure its execution; but no one 
knows better than Sir Thomas Buxton, that the culpable conduct of 
the authorities there occasioned the evasion of the law; and that 
the importation ceased as soon as the attention of Parliament had 
been steadily fixed upon the subject. Besides, the proposition for 
declaring slave trade piracy, assumes that the right of search and 
seizure should be exercised, and that the culprits should be prose« 
cuted by the captors in the courts of this, and not of the criminal’s 
country. We therefore can entertain no doubt whatever, that if this 
could be obtained, an effectual end would be put to the atrocious 
crime; and as it is most manifestly the only effectual remedy of the 
three which we have mentioned, it is extremely injudicious to under= 
rate the efficacy of this course, while we dwell upon the merits of 
the others; because the efforts to obtain the means of adopting it 
are sure thus to be relaxed. 

“Tt is’ painful to reflect on the opportunity which was lost in 
1814, and still more in 1815, and which is not likely ever to be 
again presented, of obtaining the concurrence of the different powers 
in such a declaration. ‘Those who could dictate, or nearly dictate 
the terms of that peace, were wholly without an interest in the slave 
trade question. France herself had a far less considerable interest 
in it than any of the great powers possessing colonies. © Holland 
was willing to abandon the traffic, and would therefore have joined 
with England in putting it universally down. Spain and Portugal 
were alone deeply concerned in maintaining it; and the governments 
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of both owed their existence to England, and were more completely 
at the mercy of the Allies, who had brought the war to a successful 
termination, than any dynasties nominally independent ever were in 
modern times. No one certainly could have foreseen, that in the 
course of a year or two, these two countries, the feeblest in Europe,y. 
would be suffered to brave the indignation of the whole world, and 
carry on a traffic universally execrated by mankind, with the gains. 
which all others shrunk from touching. Had the Congress foreseen. 
that upwards of two hundred thousand Africans yearly would be- 
carried into slavery by the miscreants who use the flag of these two. 
feeble powers, it would assuredly have come toa resolution, that 
slave-trading is a crime against the law of nations, and should be 
treated as a piratical offence. Now that the dreadful facts. are before 
the world, is it too late to take the same course, which, had they 
been known, we may so reasonably believe would then have been. 
pursued ? 

“It cannot be denied that all nations have a very direct interest 
in putting down the slave traffic ;—an interest proportioned to their 
interest in preventing piracy of the worst description. For that 
traffic is the very school in which the most desperate and dangerous 
pirates are trained. The whole proceedings of the slave-trader fit 
him for the calling of a pirate; and the remorseless cruelty with 
which he sacrifices the lives of his victims by the hundred, in 
attempting to escape his pursuers, can only be equalled by the 
savage desperation with which he sells his own so dearly, when he 
chances to be overtaken. 

“It is said, and we fear truly said, that there would be great 
difficulty in obtaining the concurrence which will be necessary, 
before such a step can be taken. ‘Then, at least, let it be distinctly 
understood at whose door the blame lies. England is anxious to do 
her duty; all the powers,of Europe, having no colonies, are willing 
to join her, if France and America will consent: Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, though possessed of colonies, make no objection; nay, the 
Dutch have the same good disposition with ourselves; therefore, if 
Spain and Portugal shall be permitted to continue in the perpetra- 
tion of the foulest iniquity that ever stained the character of any 
nation, it must be because France and America will not join with 
England in preventing it. Are the statesmen, then, are the inhabitants 
of these two free and enlightened countries, deliberately resolved to 
take upon themselves the odium of suffering such scenes to be enacted, as 
it curdles the very blood in men’s veins to think of ? That the mis- 
creants who dishonour the Spanish and the Portuguese names, are 
carrying thousands of their fellow-creatures in noisome, pestilential 
dungeons across the Atlantic, in chains, and in torments—smothering 
them in casks when they wish to conceal them—butchering them in 
cold blood when they dread their resistance—throwing them over- 
board like bales of lumber when they wish to quicken their pace, or 
subjecting them to a cruel and lingering death in their plantations— 
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this it is which the statesmen, or the people, or both, in France and 
in America, are content to admit is their own doing, as long as England 
finds it impossible to obtain their concurrence in pronouncing the 
single word which would at once and for ever abolish these enormi- 
ties. We are all along assuming that no objection is made in any 
part of this country to the government exerting itself to adopt those 
effectual means of prevention. There are interests, we doubt not, 
much opposed to such a course. The enormous capital required for 
the operations carrying on in Cuba and Brazil, must in great part, 
certainly be supplied from this country. They ‘who have furnished 
it, however, will be slow to appear openly as adversaries to: the 
extinction of the traffic; and it is devoutly to be hoped, that the 
only means by which their ‘course of dealing’ can ever be detected, 
may before long be resorted to—a searching investigation before 
committees of both Houses of Parliament. Some light will probably 
then be shed upon that which many are at present unable clearly to 
comprehend; namely, how countries proverbially so poor as Spain 
and Portugal, have been able to invest at the rate of greatly above 
ten millions sterling a-year since the peace, in all certainly much 
more than a bundred and fifty millions of money, in the extension of 
sugar and coffee planting !” 

We also have long been of the opinion that nothing will cause the 
final extinction of the slave trade, but the making it prracy, and 
treating all that are caught in it as felons, whatever nation they might 
belong to. It would be a bold measure, but we trust there is enough 
good feeling, and sense of sound policy in the majority of the great 
powers to carry it. 

We are convinced from what has already been accomplished on 
some particular points, in Africa, that if proper measures. were taken, 
the natives might be induced to traffic in the products of their 
country, rather than in the persons of each other. We were inti- 
mately acquainted for many years with the proceedings of the late 
African Institution ; and have far more confidence in the measures 
proposed by Sir Thomas Buxton, than in any attempted by that 
body. But we remain firmly of opinion, that nothing but treating 
those who are caught in prosecuting the slave trade, as ‘‘ enemies to 
the human race,” will finally extinguish it. We cordially agree in 
the concluding remarks in this able Review. 

‘‘ That the produce of free labour would, and that speedily, beat 
the produce of Cuba and Brazil out of the market, there can be no 
manner of doubt. The sugar, for example, of Cuba, is subject to a 
necessary burden of ten per cent upon the most valuable portion of 
the capital invested in its cultivation, namely, the slaves. If each 
slave produces a hogshead and a half yearly, and these are sold for 
£30, there must be paid the sum of £700 for new negroes, beside 
all other costs, before those hogsheads can be shipped, or about 
twenty-three per cent upon the gross produce of the estate. Now, 
this leads to an undeniable conclusion; and we earnestly entreat the 
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attention of the new African Society to it. Its members are men 
belonging indifferently to all parties, and who have only the interest 
ef humanity at heart. They can have no fears of incurring the 
hostility of the West Indian body. They know, too, that great 
sacrifices have been made to that body by the people of this country. 
Then, suppose it is found impracticable to obtain the concurrence of 
France and America in declaring the slave trade piracy—suppose it 
is admitted (as all really must admit) that while the traffic exists, no 
considerable portion of Africa can be civilized; that until civilization 
becomes greatly extended in Africa, the South American planters 
cannot be undersold; and that, until they can be undersold, the 
slave trade will continue while any portion whatever of Africa 
remains barbarous—what course have we left but to repeal the pro- 
tecting duty upon East Indian sugar, and thus, at once, to promote 
the improvement of Asia, to secure the destruction of the slave 
trade, and to give Africa the only chance of becoming peaceful and 
enlightened? The people of this country, too, have paid twenty 
millions to extinguish slavery, and fifteen millions to abolish the 
slave trade; let them now carry into effectual execution both those 
great designs, by a measure which, instead of adding to the burdens 
already imposed upon them, will, before many years elapse, be 
found a very considerable relief to them; and will, in the mean 
time, benefit incalculably many millions of their fellow-subjects in 
the East, as well as of their fellow-creatures all over the world. 
Unless the attention of the Abolitionists is seriously directed to this 
subject, they may rest assured that they do not faithfully discharge 
what remains to be performed of their duty to the cause.”’ 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT LAUSANNE, FOR THE CANTON OF VAUD. 


We have been much gratified during our late visit to the Conti- 
nent, with seeing the increasing attention paid to the subject of 
Education ; and we regard the establishment of Normal Schools, and 
the sound and scriptural instruction imparted in them to the “ Re- 
gents,” or those designed for masters, as a most important means 
of promoting the improvement of the people, and of rendering essen- 
tial service to the community. 

At Lausanne there is an excellent Normal school for masters, and 
also one for mistresses. The director L. F. F. Gauthey Pasteur, 
has written an interesting account of this Institution entitled “ De 
lV Ecole Normale du Canton de Vaud,” from its commencement in 
1833; and since that period many facts have proved the benefits 
that have resulted from the influence of its operations. 

The necessity of an Establishment of this character, had long been 
felt in the Canton, and even in the year 1806 a law was passed di- 
recting the formation of an Institution for training Masters: thus 
in this early period of the Vaudoise Republic, those who had the 
controul of its affairs were sensible, that a good popular educa- 
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tion was the only solid foundation for true liberty. This law, how- 
ever, as well as a subsequent one passed in 1811, slept until the 
year 1831, when the new position of the Canton led to a serious 
examination of this important affair. Statesmen felt that when the 
people enjoy the full exercise of their priviliges, the only means of 
preventing abuses, would be to provide a good sound education for 
all, and that the true basis of the prosperity of a state, is in the in- 
telligence and good conduct of its citizens. 

In 1832, therefore, the Council of State proposed to the Grand 
Council, to vote the sum of 10,000 francs a year, for two years, to 
be applied to the perfecting of a system of instruction for school- 
masters. This decree was passed in solemn silence, as though the 
measure proposed was the result of a truth universally recognised, 
and to which no reasonable objection could be raised. When such 
sacrifices are made with zeal and good-will, the people prove them- 
selves prepared for liberty. The following year the Normal School 
was opened at Lausanne, and 41 Regents soon availed themselves of 
the course of instruction, which was at first limited to two months, 
but the time was afterwards extended to four. Most of them had little 
idea of the task that awaited them; they: thought that little remained 
to complete their education, but to study one or two branches with 
which they were not familiar, and to perfect themselves in some 
others, But their opinions were soon changed—a crowd of new 
ideas presented themselves to their minds, they saw an immense 
field open before them, and then learnt how litile they knew. This 
was the first step towards improvement, and it was a great one. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of making religion the 
basis of all their labours, the managers proceeded with their work, 
‘under the conviction,” as they observe, “that the true secret of 
training masters is to make the gospel the corner stone of all Nor- 
mal Schools ;” and the author in speaking of this subject quotes the 
words of Cousin. ‘Religion can alone inspire and maintain devo- 
tedness of heart. When we consent to serve men without being 
either known or appreciated, the eye must be raised towards Divine 
Providence, this witness will supply the want of every other.” 

From the Spring of 1834, evident fruits appeared of the impulse 
which had been given to education, the applications for admission 
were numerous, several from the neighbouring Cantons, Roman 
Catholics, as well as Protestants, were amongst the number, and ac- 
quitted themselves to the satisfaction of the Director, to whose vigi- 
lant attention much of the success of the Institution is doubtless due. 
At the end of the second year, a fresh grant was made by the Coun- 
cil of State, and arrangements were made for the establishment of 
a Normal School for training Mistresses. This was opened the 
beginning of 1837, under the direction of an excellent and devoted 
Christian, Cornelia Chavannes, who has proved herself peculiarly 
fitted for the office. About the same period a Model School was 
opened, and all these institutions have materially tended to the ad- 
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vancement of Education in that quarter, many competent teachers 
having been furnished to smaller schools. 

The director considers that one of the most important features in 
the success of the plan, is the institution of conferences between the 
members of the committee, and the masters in training. In these 
meetings the utmost openness prevails: every one freely expresses 
his views, his objections, and his doubts; and the best means of 
meeting these, and promoting the objects of the school, are then 
considered. In all their proceedings, the greatest harmony prevails, 
a harmony which no rules could establish, but which, when it exists, 
ought to be most carefully maintained, and every thing avoided, 
which could possibly interrupt it. The Normal School is to the 
masters, a second paternal home, to which they always return with 
pleasure ; and the author of the work under our notice observes, 
** When we pass into the towns and villages, where they are placed, 
they flock round us with a lively expression of joy: They know 
that they can depend upon us, as we can upon them.” In speaking 
of the discipline of the school he observes, “ Nothing is more inte- 
resting than the spectacle, which our school presents of an evening. 
Most of the pupils are in full activity. Inthe midst of this scene, 
more or less exciting, a sharp word is rarely to be heard, the young 
people generally conduct themselves towards each other in an agree- 
able and affectionate manner; a little coldness may occasionally 
manifest itself, but there is no instance, since the foundation of the 
school, of any serious dispute occurring amongst them, or of any material 
interruption to their good understanding. ‘The fact is certainly 
remarkable ; and we cannot sufficiently bless God for it.” 

An instance is then cited, of the effect produced by their mode of 
discipline. One day, two of the masters were disputing about the 
place which they ought to occupy, in the hall, when the director 
turned to them, and said, “Gentlemen, I must address you in lan- 
guage, similar to that which Abraham addressed to his nephew, 
“Let there be no strife between you, for ye are brethren.’” These 
words of the Bible produced an instantaneous effect, not only upon 
the disputants, but upon the whole company; and peace and good 
will were restored. 

Amongst the encouraging results of the course of instruction 
pursued in this school, are, that pedantry and pride are lessened, 
and more simplicity and humility are manifested amongst the Regents, 
not only simplicity of manners, but of dress also; and that modera- 
tion which distinguishes the Christian, has led some of them to make 
pecuniary sacrifices to pursue the path of duty. One young man of 
considerable talent, had the choice of several situations, but he 
selected the least lucrative, because it was in a part of the country, 
where his mother, who was in delicate health, might enjoy a warm 
and salubrious air. 

Much stress is laid upon the itapevianiee of activity in those who 
are studying, and vigilance on the part of the director, who makes a 
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point of remaining as much as possible, near his charge, to be 
applied to if needful, and to exercise a paternal care over them. 
Thus if he is uneasy at the general conduct of any of the pupils, he 
talks to them as a father, who is solicitous respecting the welfare of 
his family: he applies to them in simplicity for advice-as to the best 
means of restoring good order; he conceals nothing, but opens to 
them what is passing in his mind and heart; and he has observed 
that this mode of proceeding has been attended with the best results, 
and has proved of more solid benefit than could be attained by any 
measure of authority. The word punishment is rarely employed in 
the Normal School, censure is sufficient, and this is usually imparted in 
the closet of the director, ‘* Because it is,” he observes, ‘‘ much more 
easy to make an impression on the heart and conscience in intimate 
conversation, than in a public reprimand.” 

**The last fact,” he says, “‘which I shall cite in favour of the 
Vaudoise Normal School, is, that the Regents who have been there, 
readily meet with situations, not only in the Canton, but elsewhere ; 
and I continually receive applications for them, which I am not able 
to satisfy.” ; 


COURS D’ ECONOMIE DOMESTIQUE, PAR CORNELIE CHAVANNES, Directrice 
de l’Ecole Normale du Canton de Vaud. 


The excellent and talented Directress of the Normal School for 
mistresses, at Lausanne, has written this very instructive work, 
which we think calculated to be highly useful to all classes of fe= 
males. Order and activity are peculiarly recommended, but ‘* in 
occupying ourselves,” she says ‘with zeal and activity in our do- 
mestic affairs, let us never lose sight of the warning given by our 
Saviour to Martha, when this sister of Lazarus, occupied by her 
domestic cares and duties, could not find a moment to listen to the 
divine Host whom she received under her roof: ‘ Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about many things, but one thing is 
needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.’ ” 

There is so much applicable to daily life in some of the first chap- 
ters, that we are tempted to make a few extracts from them. ‘“ Do- 
mestic Economy,” our authoress says, “is every thing that relates 
to the administration of the household and extends to the smallest 
details, none of which ought to be neglected. It is indispensable to 
the peace and well-being of families : it contributes to the prosperity 
of all; its influence extends to the rich and to the poor, to masters 
and to servants.” | 

“Let all things be done in order,” (1 Cor. xiv, 40.) is her intro- 
ductory exhortation.” ‘Order in domestic economy, consists in 
giving to every thing the rank and place which it ought to occupy, 
according to the dictates of reason and good sense. It must be 
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daily maintained if we wish to roid confusion, the enemy of all good 
agministration. 

“Order ought to preside over the different expenses, and over 
all smoney affairs. 

‘* If order is needful in outward affairs, it is not less so in the em- 
ployment of time. Domestic occupations, so varied and multiplied, 
require it. Want of order always occasions loss of time, and unneces- 
sary expense. Hours, often even days are employed in seeking for, 
or repairing things which order would have maintained in their right 
places, or in a good condition, and irritation and ill humour are al- 
most always the accompaniments of this wearisome exercise. Thus 
domestic peace is infringed upon, and that precious time of which we 
must render an account to God, is lost.” 

The remarks on cleanliness and neatness, and their importance to 
the health and comfort of a family, are very good. ‘Let us carefully 
endeavour,” she says, “to maintain cleanliness in our dwellings, in 
Our garments, and in our persons; the observance of this duty has a 
great influence on domestic life. But let us not forget that there is 
another purity,—that of the heart, which we ought especially to seek 
after, and that it is in the Gospel above all that we shall find it. 

‘* Activity is the soul of good domestic economy: let it preside 
over all our occupations, over all our transactions with each other. 
Let us remember that it is written ‘Be not slothful in business.’ 
(Rom, xii, 11.) But let our activity be wise, moderate, not trou- 
blesome or disturbing to others, and regulated according to the will 
of God, which is, that we should be sober in all things.” 

Forethought is highly commended. ‘“ Without this precious 
quality all will be wanting in the house, and nothing will be done in 
time. Experience affords us but too many proofs of want of fore- 
sight being the cause of the ruin of many families. The manager 
ought therefore to employ her judgment and her activity in looking 
forward to provide for the wants of her family :—she will reserve 
some resources for unforeseen cases, but she must carefully watch 
against an anxious and distrustful spirit, which is incompatible with 
the spirit of the gospel. Our Saviour has said, ‘Take no thought 
for the morrow; for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ (Mat. vi. 34.) in 
order to warn us against those cares which are destructive to the 
confidence which we ought to place in God. 

“ Without vigilance however, order, cleanliness, and forethought 
will be of little avail. Christian vigilance does not disdain the 
little details of ordinary life, knowing ‘that unless slight errors are 
guarded against, temptations will increase, and probably occasion a 
fall.” 

Our authoress observes, that the mistress of a family ought to 
endeavour to make her house peaceful and agreeable to all the 
members of the family, and especially to make her husband love 
domestic life. When her children are around her, she ought to 
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endeavour to occupy them usefully according to their age and abi- 
lities; and if she have servants, let her also take care to make them 
love the domestic hearth, that they may not be drawn to seek in 
guilty amusements a recreation from laborious service. A mistress 
ought also to take an interest in the temporal concerns of her ser- 
vants, advising them to make a good use of their earnings, and 
assisting them by her counsel and experience. She ought above all 
to take care for their souls, to place the Holy Scriptures within 
their reach, and engage them by her words and by her example, to 
fulfil their religious duties. 

The poor mother of a family may also render her home peaceful 
and attractive to her husband and her children, even though she 
may have to struggle against poverty. If she loves and understands 
her duties, she will fulfil them with zeal, and make her humble 
dwelling the abode of cheerful contentment. But it is in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be rich, that she must seek for help 
in every time of trouble. She will then experience that ‘ godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.’ (1 Tim. iv. 8.) 

‘In short, if the mistress of a family wishes to avoid those evils 
which disturb the sweetness of domestic life, and change it into bit- 
terness, let her endeavour, with the help of God, daily to practise 
what the apostle Paul recommends to the Christians of Philippi. 
‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.’ (iv. 8.)” 

‘The good or bad influence which servants exercise over domestic 
economy, induces the writer to enter with considerable minuteness 
into the details of those duties which females are called upon to per- 
form in the various offices which they fill in the household, in order 
that girls when they are at school, may receive instruction therein. 
The directions to those who have the care of children are particularly 
excellent, as well as those to nurses of the sick: in concluding the 
first part of the work, which treats of these subjects, she says, “ The 
Wise instructress who early teaches children to discern truth from 
error, will perform a work, which, although apparently insignificant, 
may be the means of preparing the ground to bring forth fruits for 
the good of our country, and for the advancement of the kingdom 
of heaven.” ‘The succeeding parts treat of furniture, food, washing, 
dress, &c., and contain many useful and practical hints and observa- 


tions. 


GIBRALTAR. 


We noticed some time since, an encouraging communication from 
Gibraltar respecting the establishment of schools and the distribution 
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of tracts; and we are glad to find, by the following interesting intel- 
ligence, contained in the last report of the Religious Tract Society, 
that the information from thence continues of a cheering character : 
after noticing that the military are well furnished with religious 
tracts, by permission of the chaplain and leading officers, a non- 
commissioned officer writes :— 

“The first object to which I turned my attention, was to furnish 
each guard-house with a few tracts, stitched together; and I have 
supplied no less than forty-three guards. To my personal know- 
ledge, many have been led to repentance through the instrumentality 
of tracts whilst on guard, when the mind, during the night-watches, 
is often led to reflect upon the past, present, and future. 

** It affords me much pleasure to state, that my commanding offi« 
cers have been pleased to express their approbation of my proceed- 
ings, as regards the distribution of tracts and books to the parents 
and children of the artillery ; and that I have likewise the approval 
of the chaplain to the forces, under whose spiritual controul the Orde 
nance school is placed; consequently, I am. now encouraged to pros - 
ceed, in humble dependence on Almighty God, and endeavour to be 
useful in this my day and generation. 

“‘ As regards the books sent, ‘selected from the school list, value 
two pounds, at half price,’ 1 have come to the conclusion, that the 
best use I can make of them, is to consider them as the foundation 
of a ‘School Lending Library.’ Ihave therefore commenced lending 
them to the children to read at home, particularly to. their parents ; 
and I trust I shall be enabled to add to this little stock of books 
from time to time, particularly with the Committee’s kindness, 

“ As regards the Spanish books, they have been thankfully re- 
ceived by the children; and since their receipt, I have been pleased to 
see several of them attend my Sunday-school, and repeat portions of 
Scripture which they learned at home, from bibles obtained from me, 
and this with the consent of their parents. 

“The Rev. W. H. Rule continues extensively to distribute both 
Spanish and English tracts at Gibraltar. He has been preparing 
several new works in Spanish. ‘The Story of the Cross,’ by the 
Rev. Robert Newstead, has been translated and printed at this So- 
ciety’s expense. Mr. Gurney’s tract ‘On the Sabbath,’ and 
‘Horne’s Romanism contrary to Christianity,’ are in preparation. 
Mr. Rule remarks :—‘ The press is just now one of the means evi- 
dently pointed out by Providence for the subversion of idolatry, and 
the establishment of the gospel in this most wretched, yet interesting 
and neglected country.’ 

‘Upwards of nine thousand books and tracts have been sent to 
friends in Spain and Gibraltar, including the supplies for the benefit 
of the military.’ ” 

In other parts of Spain, however, difficulties have been encoun- 
tered, particularly from the opposition of the Roman Catholic 
priests; yet the distribution of religious books and tracts has been 
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carried on to a small extent with apparently good effects, and the 
knowledge of the Scriptures among the people is considered to be 
increasing. One correspondent writes, “Your tracts are read with 
great avidity; and in a few cases have, 1 trust, been productive of 
much spiritual good.” 

In another statement from a distributor of religious publications, 
the writer says,— 

‘In March last, the government gave orders to burn some three 
thousand five hundred of the tracts I had printed, and which were 
greatly sought after, so that when they were brought out to be 
burned, more than one thousand two hundred of them were pur- 
loined, so to speak, by very many persons; and thus the auto de fé 
of the remainder created a great desire to procure more. The per- 
son who had undertaken the sale of the tracts, had a penalty of 
sixty dollars to pay, which I immediately returned out of the pro- 
ceeds remaining in my hands of the last year’s sales,” 


KRISHNAGHUR, EAST INDIES. 


We learn by recent intelligence from India, respecting the pro- 
gress of this deeply interesting mission, (of which we gave some 
account in our seventh number for 1839,) that the advance of the 
cause of Christ is steady, and that there are now 110 villages in 
connexion with the mission, an addition of 55 since our last state- 
ment: and if they be of about the same average as the former 55, : 
the whole number of inquirers is now about 6,000. W. J. Deer 
says in a letter to the bishop of Calcutta, “ You will be happy to 
learn that under God’s blessing the Christians are doing well in 
every respect: their fields prosper: they enjoy peace: they increase 
in all directions. Since the time you visited the mission, the villages 
have increased to 110, in which converts reside. Within the last 
four months above 120 couples of young people have been married.” 
This will give some idea of the population of the Christians. 


RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE SENECA 
INDIANS :—~OPPRESSIVE PROCEEDINGS TOWARDS THEM. 


Our feelings of sympathy, which have from time to time been 
awakened on behalf of the Indians of the Seneca nation, have again 
been painfully called forth, by learning that the treaty respecting 
their removal to a distant part, which was unfairly obtained by land- 
speculators in order to get possession of the New York lands of 
the Indians, and has been before the country for upwards of two 
years, has at length been ratified by the senate, and proclaimed by the 
president ; and these defenceless people are to be driven from their 
homes and improvements to seek a precarious subsistence in an 
uncultivated country west of the Mississippi. 

We mentioned this subject inthe 4th and 5th numbers of. the. 
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Reporter for 1839, when the excellent address of M. B. Pierce, a 
chief of that nation, was given at length: there the fraudulent arts 

which had been practised to obtain this treaty, were alluded to; 

but in the speech of A. H. Sevier of Arkansas, in the United States 

Senate, March 17th, 1840, the whole affair is explained at length. 

It enters far too much into detail for our limits, but the facts which 

it describes, of the treachery, bribery, and unjust dealings of those~ 
who would claim for themselves the titles of civilised and christian, 
towards this unoffending people, are truly affecting. 

In introducing the subject, the speaker says, that “ this treaty is 
of much more importance than is generally supposed. It is one 
about which the Senecas and their friends feel a deep, intense, and 
an all-absorbing interest. The written appeals of a large majority 
of this tribe, to the president, and to the secretary of war; to the 
senate, and to individual senators, earnestly imploring a rejection of 
this treaty; the immense mass of testimony with which they have 
furnished us respecting it; the constant attendance of their delegates 
here, upon their own expenses, at a great distance from their homes, 
and at the sacrifice of an utter abandonment of their private pursuits 
at all times, when this treaty was before the senate ; and their daily 
attendance in our galleries, to observe and to gather if possible, 
something from our proceedings; show most abundantly the light 
in which this treaty is viewed by them.” 

A. H. Sevier then shows the means used by the agents of a LAND 
COMPANY, and under the authority of the proprietors, to induce the 
leading and influential chiefs to sell the lands of their unwilling 
constituents: and by these “dark and midnight transactions,” the 
end was accomplished. 

Whilst this treaty was before the Committee, he observes, ‘* Many 
complaints were made by the Indians and others againstit.” Fraud, 
unfairness, and bribery were charged; and it was stated, that a 
majority of the chiefs, neither approved of, nor had signed the treaty, 
although from the preamble it purported to have been executed in 
council.” On this point, there appears to have been much evasion, 
and after bringing forward a great body of evidence on the subject, 
and proving that all treaties ought to be made in council, the 
speaker says :— 

‘“‘ Here, sir, is the red book which contains all our Indian treaties, 
from the earliest period to the present day; and I boldly challenge 
any senator, to show me in it a single treaty ever made by us with 
an Indian tribe, which was not made with them in council, or else 
by delegates, duly authorised by the council to make such treaty. 
Sir, the M¢ Intosh treaty, which was made at the Indian Spring 
in Georgia, forms no exception to the principle I have here laid 
down. That treaty purported to have been made in council, and to 
have been assented to by a majority of the chiefs, and to have been 
agreeable to a majority of the Creeks. These important, and lead- 
ing, and controuling facts, were vouched for and asserted, by our 
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commissioner, on that occasion, in his report. Relying on the truth 
of that statement, the senate ratified that treaty—and what followed ? 
M®¢ Intosh was murdered, and his followers were driven for refuge 
and safety out of the Creek nation, and into the white settlements. 
President Adams refused to carry that treaty into effect; and at 
the following session of congress, laid the facts of that treaty before 
the senate—and what did the senate do with it? The senate inves« 
tigated it, and finding it had been made by a minority of the chiefs, 
and by bribery and unfair means, the senate declared it null and 
void; and yet, sir, with a knowledge of the proceedings of the senate 
upon that treaty, we find, by Mr. Crawford’s instructions to Mr. 
Gillet, that our commissioner was authorised to proceed, for a third 
time to the Seneca reservation, and there obtain ‘ the assent of such 
Indians as had not heretofore given it.’ 

*“‘ By a census of the Senecas, which has been furnished us,” he 
continues, “it appears that not only a majority of the chiefs, but also 
about fourteen fifteenths of the whole population, are against the 
treaty, and opposed toemigration. This proportion we find existing 
now amongst them, after all the influences I have before alluded to, 
have been brought to bear upon them for upwards of two years,” 

This speech is given at length in the “ Friend” Newspaper, pub- 
lished. at Philadelphia; and in the remarks of the Editor, he 
observes, 

“‘ With the present number is brought to a close, the speech of 
Ambrose H. Sevier, in the United States senate, on the subject of 
the vexatious and complicated controversy between the pre-emption 
claimants, the United States, &c., on the one part, and the shamefully 
and cruelly imposed-upon Seneca Indians on the other. The speech 
is a plain-dealing and able exposition of the case, unravelling, without 
exaggeration, the tangled web of a most vile scheme of intrigue, and 
fraud, and all-grasping avarice, perpetrated upon a helpless, unoffend= 
ing, and unsuspecting people. It will be right to mention, for the 
information of those who may be ignorant of the fact, that these are 
the Indians, who for more than forty years, have been the continued 
objects of the benevolent solicitude and care of our yearly meeting, 
accompanied with a large expenditure of funds, as also of time and 
labour; and whose beautiful, greatly improved, and comfortable 
settlements, with all their fond associations and predilections, home- 
bred attachments, are now to be for ever abandoned, in exchange 
for a dreary, inhospitable wilderness, in a far distant and strange 
land.” 

In a notice respecting them, connected with the proceedings of the 
yearly meeting of the Society of Friends, it is said, ‘‘ A deep feeling 
of tender sympathy with them pervaded the meeting, and the com- 
mittee were encouraged to persevere in their efforts to soothe the 
sorrows, and mitigate the sufferings of these oppressed people !” 
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BERLIN, 


The 15th of this month was a day of public rejoicing at Berlin, 
and of great interest to all Prussia. It was the forty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the birth of her beloved Monarch Frederic William the 
IV., and on thismemorable day he received the homage of several 
provinces on his accession to the throne. Its proceedings are im- 
portant in the annals of history, and hold no inconsiderable place in 
the records of Christianity; for on this occasion, one of the leading 
powers of Europe, in the emphatic language of genuine piety, pub- 
licly acknowledged his dependence upon God, and confessed Christ 
before men. 

The people of Prussia had long loved their “ dear Crown Prince,” 
and when he appeared before them in the paternal character of 
their Sovereign, they greeted him with the most heartfelt testimo- 
nials of affection. He received the homage of some of his subjects on 
the 10th of last month at Konigsberg, and with a voice full of manly 
power and love, addressed them in the following Janguage :— 

‘I promise here in the sight of God, and all these beloved wit- 
nesses, that I will be an upright judge—a true, careful, merciful 
Prince—a Christian king, as my never-to-be-forgotten father was, 
blessed be his memory! I will exercise justice and righteousness 
with zeal, and without respect of persons,—lI will with equal affec- 
tion protect, cherish, and promote the welfare, the success, and the 
honour of all classes; and I pray God for that blessing which in- 
clines the hearts of men towards the prince, and makes him a man 
after the Divine will, a delight to the good, a terror to the evil-doers. 
May God bless our beloved country! Its condition has in-past ages 
often been envied, often unsuccessfully imitated. With us there is 
unity of the head and of the members, of the Prince and the peo- 
ple: there is a glorious unity of all classes, all ranks, all persuasions, 
in aiming at the same glorious end, the general welfare; and this 
with holy fidelity, and true honour, From this spirit arises our 
unparalleled strength. So may God preserve our dear native coun- 
try of Prussia, to herself, to Germany, and to the world! 

“The proceedings thus commenced at Konigsberg, on the 10th of 
September, were continued and completed at Berlin on the 15th of 
this month; and a highly respectable correspondent in that city, who 
has furnished us with the particulars of these events, says, ‘* We may 
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indeed thank the Lord for having given us sucha dear king and 
queen !” | 

The following speeches were delivered ina clear loud voice at 
Berlin, on the occasion alluded to, when it is said, “His Majesty was 
distinctly heard by at least 20,000 of the persons present, while 
those who were too distant to hear, were impressed with the energy 
with which he spoke.” 

** |] know indeed, and I acknowledge it, that I have received my 
crown from God alone: I know also, and I acknowledge before you 
all, that I wear it as a trust from the Most High, and that I am 
accountable to Him for every day and every hour of my reign. 
Should any one desire a guarantee for the future, I refer him to 
these words; a better security can neither I nor any other man on 
earth give: it weighs heavier and binds faster than any coronation 
oath, than all the assurances written upon brass or parchment, for it 
flows from the heart, and is rooted in faith, Whoever among you is 
not satisfied with what is called a glorious reign; with that fame 
which is handed down to posterity with the thunder of artillery and 
the sound of trumpets, and who rather desires a simple, paternal, 
purely German and christian reign ; let him put confidence in me, 
and with me trust in God, that he will hear the vows which I daily 
offer up to him, and make our beloved country prosperous and rich . 
in blessings.” 

In a subsequent address he said :-— 

“In the solemn moment of receiving the homage of my German 
dominions, of the noblest races of the most noble people, and recol- 
lecting the memorable scene at Ko6nigsberg, which is here repeated, 
I pray God to be pleased to confirm with his Almighty Amen! the 
vows which I made at Konigsberg, and which I here confirm,—t 
promise to conduct my government in the fear of God, and in love 
to man, with open eyes when the wants of my people are concerned, 
and with closed eyes when justice is to be administered. I will, as. 
far as my power and my will extend, maintain peace in my time, 
and to the very utmost of my power support the noble endeavours 
of the great Powers, who, for the last quarter of a century, have been 
the faithful guardians of the peace of Europe.” (The king’s words 
were received by the people with the most joyful acclamations.) “ It. 
shall be my especial aim to secure to my country the position to 
which Divine Providence has raised it, during an unparalleled series 
of events, in which Prussia has been a shield for the security of the 
rights of Germany. In all things I will so govern, that I may be 
acknowledged as the son of a never-to-be-forgotten father, of a 
never-to-be-forgotten mother, whose memory shall be blessed from 
generation to generation. But the ways of kings are gloomy and 
sorrowful when their hands are not supported by the heart and _ 
mind of their people. Therefore in the fervour of my love to my — 
glorious country, and to my people, I ask one solemn question, in this. 
solemn hour. If, as I hope you can, answer me in your own names, _ 
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in the names of those who have sent you, Knights, Citizens, Yeo- 
manry, and all the countless multitudes here assembled who can 
hear my voice, I ask you, will you, with heart and mind, in word and 
deed, with the sacred fidelity of Germans, with the more holy love 
of the Christian, help and support me with all your energies to main- 
tain Prussia as it is,—as it must remain unless it sink. Will you 
help and support me to develope more gloriously those qualities by 
means of which Prussia, with only her fourteen millions of popula- 
tion, ranks amongst the great powers of the earth, namely, ho- 
nour, fidelity, justice and truth, advancing through the wisdoin of 
her elders, and the heroic energy of her youth? Will you not aban- 
don or neglect me in this struggle, but faithfully stand by me in 
good and evil days? Oh! then answer me with the clear and most 
beautiful sound of our mother tongue, answer me with an honest Ja !” 
{yes.) This ja resounded from all sides, and the expression in the 
answer, pronounced by many thousands, corresponded with the deci- 
sion and warmth with which the question had been addressed. “ This 
day’s solemnity,” continued the king, “is important for the state and 
for the world; but your ‘ Yes,’ was especially for me; it is my own, 
I cannot part with it; it unites us indissolubly in mutual love and 
fidelity ; it gives me courage, strength, and comfort; it will not 
be forgotten in my dying hour. I will, by the help of God, keep the 
vows which I have made here and at Konigsberg, in testimony of 
which I raise my hand to heaven. Complete now the solemn 
ceremony, and may the fructifying blessing of God rest upon this 
hour !” 

The noble and christian sentiments thus expressed by the king of a 
powerful nation, are calculated to warm and cheer the heart of every 
true philanthropist—of every true believer inthe religion of Jesus: how 
well does it correspond with the song of the angelic host, on the advent 
of the Redeemer: ‘ Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and 
good-will toward men!” How does it excite the fervent prayer, that 
the supreme Ruler of the universe may bless and preserve this his ser- 
vant, to the end of a career thus nobly begun, and make him a bright 
example to all the other Potentates of the earth! What a contrast 
do the feelings and sentiments of this excellent monarch afford to the. 
diabolical machinations of the war-party in France, which were cal- 
culated to convulse the whole civilized world, and deluge it with. 
blood! The scenes which are passing before our eyes, may well 
give rise to important reflections, and excite a repetition of the 
query, “ From whence rise wars and fightings?” and the answer will 
still remain to be the same, as that given by the apostle James near 
two thousand years ago, “ even from your lusts.” 

To resent and revenge an injury has always been perfectly natu- 
ral to man in his carnal and unregenerate state. The greater the 
physical strength of the man, the deeper the revenge, and the aid of 
machinery has been brought in to increase the effect. The more 
complete and extensive the destruction of enemies, the greater was 
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held to be the glory: this was the doctrine of the heathen world; 
and this is the doctrine of those in the present day, who, whilst 
assuming the name of Christian, are living in the spirit of the hea- 
then, The war-party in France, who have publicly given out, that 
the contest in Algiers is calculated to furnish a school, in which 
Christians are to learn the art of war, has had the effrontery to as- 
sert, that every Government of Europe has asked permission to send 
officers to share in the lessons. Can these men indeed be the disci- 
ples of Him, who commanded his followers to love their enemies, 
and do good to those who hated and despitefully used them? The 
melancholy truth is, that the great bulk of those who call them- 
selves Christians, are so in name only, whilst in reality they are 
Pagans at heart, as their ‘‘fruits” too plainly declare: ‘men do 
not gather grapes of thorns.” ‘ If any man have not (or is not under 
the influence of) the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that the youths educated in the large 
public institutions, even of this favouredcountry, who, if they live 
to arrive at maturity, are likely to have a share in the government, 
or who by their wealth, may become of great influence, should 
be trained in the maxims of. the heathen, and led to consider the 
feats of the heroes of antiquity, as real glory. No wonder then, 
if they should prefer the [liad of Homer to christian poetry. Surely 
the education of those who are to govern the country, ought to be 
deemed an important subject. That it really is so considered by 
not a few in the higher ranks, we verily believe, but we long to see 
this feeling become far more general. We cannot forget what hap- 
pened in one of our public schools, when a tutor stimulated his 
pupil to shew a manly spirit, and encouraged him to fight one of his 
fellow-pupils until he was killed. Should he not rather have taught 
his young charge to imitate the precepts and example of his Saviour, 
and that it was a greater glory, and required greater strength of 
mind to forgive, than to resent an injury? We are inclined to be- 
lieve that the education in many of our great public schools, even 
where forms and ceremonies are employed, is any thing but christian. 

When by any disastrous circumstances, the passions of men 
become roused, until they are deaf to sober reasoning and the dic- 
tates of Christianity, the enemy of all righteousness bestirs himself 
to blow up the flame of strife, by setting all his agents to work. To 
the proud and ambitious he holds out the bait of the glory of con- 
quest; to the needy and avaricious the advantage of being supported 
from the funds of the country in salaries for offices, commissariats, 
&e.; and to those who deal in the munitions of war, the gain that’ 
would result from their employments. And thus the difficulties to 
a government that appreciates the true interests of its people, and is 
therefore desirous of peace, are multiplied. We say this in sincere 
sympathy with the present ruler of France, with whose views, as far 
as we have been able to gather or understand them from this late pub- 
lic declaration, we cordially agree ; and our fervent prayer, and one in 
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which we doubt not that true Christians universally will join, is, that 
Divine Providence, in his mercy, may overrule that faction in every 
country, that delights in war, that he would confound their devices,. 
and “ scatter them,” Psalm Ixviii. 30. 

We will now turn our attention to that portion of the public in 
all lands who are influenced by christian principles, and who are the 
glory and strength of the Governments under which they live. We 
are comforted in believing, that although their numbers at present 
are far below that of the class above alluded to, they are increasing. 
It is delightful to consider the efforts making by these individuals,. 
when they unite to form different societies, each with its peculiar 
object; but all tending towards the welfare of their respective coun- 
tries, and of mankind at large. These individuals, wherever they 
may be found, in England, Prussia, France, Spain, or any other coun- 
try, we hail as brethren and sisters. May these use their utmost in- 
fluence for the promotion of peace, wherever their lot may be cast! 
We long to see some means devised, by which they may become 
more extensively acquainted with each other, and unite together by 
correspondence, and in every practicable way, to increase their num- 
ber, by those who have congenial feelings. Thus, whatever may 
happen among the ruling powers, these will always be a counteract- 
ing force against a war; and when their numbers and influence shall 
be sufficiently increased, their combined efforts may powerfully tend 
to keep the world in peace. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF SILK IN PRUSSIA. 


In Prussia, particularly in the neighbourhood of Potsdam and Ber- 
lin, the cultivation of silk, which was begun under Frederic the First, 
has been zealously carried on by a benevolent individual named Von 
Turk, who established a school for 18 orphans on the banks of the 
river Havel near Potsdam; and who has for several years been very 
successfully engaged in patronising this branch of industry. He 
has written a work on the cultivation of the mulberry tree, and the 
management of silk-worms; and according to his experience, 
good silk can be procured in a climate like that of Prussia, or even 
in a colder climate: he estimates the yearly produce of the leaves of 
a mulberry tree of moderate size, at from two to four shillings, and 
he considers that the cultivator of silk who plants his field with mul- 
berry trees, attends to his silk-worms, and disposes of the silk toa 
manufacturer, may gain a clear profit of £6 sterling per annum, on 
one morgen of land of rather poor quality, an English acre being 
equal to one and three fifths of a morgen. Much more might be 
expected from good land. 

We have lately received a letter from our respected friend, the 
“‘ Regierungs-Rath,” von Turk, in which he mentions having read 
with peculiar interest those parts of our Reporter which relate to 
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the Rural Colonies at Lindfield, the Manual Labour School there, 
and the five acre farms, and he says :— 

‘I have according to your example given to each of my Orphan 
children a piece of land to plant with potatoes ; the profit of which 
they are to receive as pocket-money. Four are to be brought up as 
school masters, two as farmers, two as gardeners, and ten as handi- 
craftsmen. They learn agriculture ona farm of 150 acres. 

“The cultivation of silk has succeeded well this year: many 
school-masters in the province of Brandenburg have been engaged 
in it; andin my Establishment, 70 pounds weight of silk have been 
spun and sold at the price of 8} Thalers (£1. 5s. 6d.) per pound. 

** A fortnight ago, Statsrath von Mastoif from Moscow visited me, 
inspected my machinery, and brought me cocoons and silk raised in 
that province. As therefore silk can be cultivated in the cold re- 
gion of Moscow, where the average temperature is about 34 degrees 
of Reaumer, say 40 of Farenheit, and the mulberry tree succeeds 
there ; there can be no doubt but that it could be grown in Ireland, and 
silk cultivated there. The average temperature of Dublin is 92° 
Reaumer, equal to 54° of Farenheit, that of Cork 8.48 or 51° of 
Farenheit, much the same as that of Paris.” 


ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


This useful Society held its annual meeting at Exeter Hall on the 
23rd of the 6th month, June, 1840. At that meeting, its third 
annual Report was presented, agreed to, and ordered to be printed ; 
we strongly recommend the perusal of it to our friends; it abounds 
with facts, which, if generally known, would not only excite deep 
compassion for the innocent victims, whose cause this society has so 
generously taken up, but would shew the necessity of recommending 
and supporting measures of interference between the oppressed and 
the oppressor; the society is performing a most essential service to the 
cause of justice and humanity, by collecting well-authenticated facts 
and statements, and circulating them widely. 

In the Report before us, among many statements of deep interest, 
we find the following relative to South Africa, a subject which we 
have repeatedly adverted to in our numbers. 

In South Africa, within the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the coloured population is improving in character as it advances in 
condition; but much attention is wanted here in order to alphas 
and carry out good measures in their favour, 

The design of alate Governor, Sir B. d’Urban, to give small 
grants of land to a portion of the coloured population, has unfortu« 
nately not been realised. That act of justice, together with increased 
means of education, and a good law of master and servant, of which 
a draft is now before the privy council, will go far towards placing 
the Cape Colony on a most advantageous footing in regard to the 
coloured races, whilst it will unquestionably improve the permanent 
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happiness of the whites. Sir B. d’Urban’s benevolent view as to the. 
disposal of some of the Crown land at the Cape, may also, we think, 
be improved upon by selling it in small portions. The coloured 
people at the Cape are at least 80,000 in number, or about half the 
population of the Colony. They consist of emancipated and liberated 
slaves, hottentots, and bushmen: and a large body who have come 
voluntarily from the interior to labour in the Colony, Bechuanas, Man- 
tatees, Tambookies, and Caffres, besides the refugees called Fingoes 3. 
and these various masses of coloured men are, in this manner, forming 
an union with the white population of the most interesting kind. 

Several cargoes of liberated slaves have been distributed among 
the inhabitants as labourers, and under such ‘unsatisfactory circum- 
stances as give further proof of the need of a wise system in this 
matter. The same people have brought the small-pox into the 
Colony, even more fatally to coloured inhabitants than to the whites, 
in consequence of the neglect of proper preventives. . 

The new system on the Caffre frontier continues to work well, as 
is proved by the tranquillity of the borders. Cattle stealing is gene- 
rally diminishing, although with some fluctuations, shewing the need 
of a watchful government in this quarter. It is remarkable, that the 
more closely the Caffre tribes are united with the Colony, as in the 
case of Pato, Kama, and Congo’s people, the less are they prone to 
stealing. ‘The system of the last treaties is one of transition towards 
a complete amalgamation of the natives; and we regret that an 
article of Lord Glenelg’s instructions having the same tendency, 
namely, the institution of border fairs, has not been followed out 
within the limits of the Colony and on its immediate frontier ; how- 
ever, there is hope. But we have reason to fear, that unless a new 
system be pursued by the Government respecting the interior, from. 
Orange River to Delagoa Bay, the unrestrained advance of the Colo- 
nists will add to those calamities which still unceasingly afflict the 
whole region. 

The state of Natal and the Zoola country continues to be an awful 
example of the consequence of suffering thousands of British sub- 
jects to settle in the interior, without the guidance of good govern- 
ment. Our Report of last year shewed, from the slaughter which 
had then taken place on both sides, the extreme need of preservance 
in right courses on the part of the colonial authorities; and to the 
statement then made of the slaughter of thousands of the Zoolas, 
and of many hundreds on the side of the whites, including 270 
women and children, we have now to announce the frightful addition 
of the further slaughter of 3,600 Zoolas in a battle, in which the 
British subjects, settlers at Natal, were engaged in March last. 
Other important and painful circumstances are involved in the case. 
But we rest our appeal to you on the frightful fact of 3,600 human 
beings thus losing their lives, under almost British influence, and in 
a manner that the early exertion of legitimate authority might have 
prevented, as a fact that ought to rouse the most negligent to a sense 
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of duty; and induce a determination to stay the progress of these 

enormous evils. 

___ The present circumstance of the Indians in the government of the 
United States of North America, now hunted like wild beasts, by 
blood hounds, affords a gloomy picture of the unchristian treatment 

of aborigines by civilised man. 

The Report states that in Mauritius, where, in the days of slavery, 
the oppressor for a long season triumphed over the exertions 
of the mother country to controul him, the transition from slavery 
to freedom, has produced events of the greatest possible interest to 
our cause: the same observation applies here as to the Crown lands, 
being available to the coloured people, as at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The following remarks are made on the subject of the 
Seminole war. 

‘Another point of the utmost importance stillfremains unsettled : 
we aliude to the attempts made, during five years of continuous war, 
at a loss to the United States of more than 1,000 lives, and upwards 
of 40,000,000 of dollars, to force these Seminole Indians, the right- 
ful lords of the Peninsula of Florida, into the western territory of the. 
Arkansas. In vain have these extensive powers been used; in vain 
have the Indians been shot down, and the American holder of his 
lands measured in his turn; in vain has the chief who was settled in 
Florida, with cotton grounds, and corn crops, and perhaps 100 
neeroes—fatal distinction—been driven into a barren land, to live 
on the wild berries it produced, or the game he could bring down 
with his rifle. Was it surprising that he should retaliate, and that 
the new possessor of his eld house should find it in ruin? Why 
should more be expected from the Seminole Indian than the Irish 
peasant ? Why should not the red men ask, with the indignation of 
the Mantuan— 





Impius hec tam culta novalia miles habebit ? 
Barbarus has segetes ? 


“The same feelings have prevailed in all ages and countries. But 
here, when the Indian was found to offer a brave resistance, recourse 
was had to the direst of assistants, to the employment of blood- 
hounds—to hunt him down. On this subject the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society has thought it right to interfere, and a member of the 
Committee has drawn up an appeal and remonstrance, which will in 
due course, be presented to the President and Congress of the 
United States.” 

On the subject of the Indians in Canada, it is remarked, “Of 
the Indians settled within the Colony of Canada, we have still to 
lament the policy of Sir F. B. Head, in the removal of the Saugeen 
Indians from the lands in which they had been of right and justice 
located, into the comparatively barren group of Manatoulin Islands. 

“These Indians have been hardly, nay, cruelly used, and that too at 
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a time when their brethren were giving the strongest proof of loyalty, 
_and, where settled and christianised, the most ardent energy in the 
pursuit of civilization. 

“A Report from a Sub-committee of the Society, given in the May 
Number of Extracts, after shewing that the Canadian English are 
abundantly indebted to the Indians, by the occupation of their lands, 
in accordance with a treaty of 1763, proceeds to suggest that 
religious missions, schools, and institutions for instruction in the arts, 
must be provided to the utmost extent needed ; and ample provision 
must be made for placing young Indians, in all suitable cases, in the 
common colonial schools. We think it very important that these 
arrangements should include a provision for giving to the most 
promising and talented young persons a superior education, both in 
the colony and in Europe. It should especially prepare them for 
official situations, for civil engineers, and medical practitioners.” 

Under the head of Home Affairs, page 41, the report states, 

* The Committee have met every fortnight, or more frequently, 
as the case required. In May, 1839, the Society commenced the 
publication of ‘ Extracts’ from the proceedings of the Committee, 
and the papers thereto submitted. This publication was continued 
monthly until December, and the five numbers are now to be pro- 
cured of the booksellers, and at the offices of the Society. The 
publication of these Extracts will be renewed about the month of 
October, 1840.” 

if it be asked, “‘ How may we secure to our unfortunate brethren 
the present acknowledgment and future possession of their rights 2?” 
the committee reply, “By the force of public opinion, correctly taught, 
extensively spread, and expressed with deliberate firmness; and thus 
acting first on the government at home, and then on the governments 
of other countries. If the English public were well instructed, 
as to the truth and justice of this cause, it would find advocates 
wherever there was a sense of sorrow for wrong done, and cruelties 
inflicted—wherever there was a benevolent wish, or a well grounded 
hope, for the advance of civilization, and the progress of truth.” 

The Society’s publications may be had at their Office, No. 17, Beau- 
forts Buildings, Strand, opposite to Exeter Hall. A subscription of 
one guinea a year, or a donation of ten pounds, constitutes a member. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE INSANE, 


In Dr. Woodward’s report relating to the State Lunatic Asylum, 
the following interesting passages occur :— 

- “Of the one thousand and thirty-four patients who have been in the 
hospital, since it was first occupied, there have not been more than 
twenty who have not taken their food at the table with others, more or 
less of the time. Of these twenty, more than three-fourths were so ill 
and feeble when they arrived at the hospital, as to be unable to do 
so, and died without amendment in a few days. While this sheet is 
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being written, we have not a solitary individual, who has not for a 
very considerable time taken food with others with knives and forks. 
No injury has ever been done by allowing patients all the means of 
comfortably taking their meals. 

“The difference between eating food in solitude, from a tin or 
wooden dish, with the fingers or a spoon, and going to a neatly fur- 
nished table, and taking meals from crockery with a knife and fork, 
is the difference between a savage and a civilized man, of a brute 
and a human being. 

‘No one thing contributes more to awaken self-respect and res- 
train the furiously insane, than this indulgence at table, and the 
confidence which he feels is placed in him by those who have him 
in keeping. The same is true in regard to dress, and the treatment 
he receives from those whom he looks upon as superiors, and whom 
he feels bound to obey. If he is neatly and comfortably clad, like 
those whom he meets, he feels that he is as good as others, and res- 
pects himself as they appear to respect him, is careful to do nothing 
by which he shall ‘lose caste.’ If his garments are tattered and 
dirty, he will tear them off or soil them more, if neat and tidy, he 
will preserve them with care, and even feel proud of them. 

“ Within a few days, a patient was brought to the hospital, who had 
been confined three years in a cage. He had not used knife or fork 
to take his meals during that period, and had not felt the influence 
of a fire for two winters. ‘The gentleman who brought him to our 
care, manifested praiseworthy benevolence in his efforts to ameliorate 
his condition and get him into more comfortable winter quarters 5 
and hoped that in a few months we should be able to improve his 
state, and that he would observe the decencies of life and take his 
food in a proper manner; while he remained conversing respecting 
him, the patient below was quietly seated at the table taking his 
supper with knife and fork in hand! On the second sabbath from 
his admission, he attended the chapel quietly, and gave it as his un- 
qualified opinion that he was $ well off.’ 

‘* Another man came into the hospital quite recently, furious as a 
wild beast, noisy, violent, and outrageous: he was placed in a soli- 
tary room with wrist-bands upon his arms, to save his clothes and 
keep them on. For many days in succession he tore his clothes and 
stripped himself constantly. A few days ago, I found him ina 
state of perfect nudity. I proposed to him to be dressed, and go 
into the gallery; he promised that he would be quiet and tear no 
more clothing ; upon his pledge he went in—he has been quiet, he 
has kept his clothes upon him, takes his food at the table with 
others, and is quite civil, indeed in a state of entire contrast to what 
he had been before. 

‘If in our daily intercourse with the insane, we should treat them 
as inferiors, or pass them by without notice or attention, refuse to 
hear them, and evince towards them a feeling of superiority, we 
should find them in a constant state of irritation and excitement. If 
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we treat them kindly and politely, inquire after their welfare, and 
hear patiently their story, we awaken in them a spirit of mildness 
and affection, we can controul them without severity, and gain their 
confidence and esteem, 

“‘Ifthere is any secret in the management of the insane, it is 
this ; respect them, and they will respect themselves; treat them as 
reasonable beings, and they will take every possible pains to show 
you they are such; give them your confidence, and they will rightly 
appreciate it, and rarely abuse it.” 

We can, from our own observation, confirm the above testimony. 
We were particularly pleased, when at the Lunatic Asylum at Lime- 
rick, to see the effect of the treatment thus recommended. The pa- 
tients seemed generally happy: scarcely any coercion was needed, 
and one of the greatest punishments for any refractory conduct was 
being prohibited from assembling with the patients at meals. The 
excellent managers of this institution had engaged both the respect 
and affection of their afflicted charge. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO SUPPRESS THE OPIUM TRADE? 
By Witttam Grosser, Secretary of the Anti-Opium Society. 


This is a clever little tract, and within the compass of twenty-nine 
pages, places the whole question in a very clear point of view. The 
title of the society, ‘* Anti-Opium,” is not happily chosen: the drug 
itself is a most valuable medicine: our only objection is to the abuse 
of it. Ifevery useful thing, that is capable of being abused, was 
therefore to be proscribed, we might deprive ourselves of many 
things, that the Gracious Giver of all good, designed and created for 
the relief and comfort of his creatures. The society however, has 
our most cordial approbation ; its object being to diffuse informa- 
tion on the horrible consequences now resulting from the abuse of 
opium; and we call upon all the friends of humanity, to purchase 
and to be active in the circulation of this valuable tract. Ifthe 
British public could be made to behold this curse as it actually 
exists, they would be roused to a repetition of the same exertions, 
which, under the Divine Blessing, were so successful in the aboli- 
tion of slavery. We are glad to see that a cheap edition of the 
pamphlet is published, with a view to a wider circulation ; its weight 
does not exceed the lowest scale of the penny postage, and we beg 
to recommend to all our friends, who have extensive correspondents, 
to forward copies in this way. The pamphlet contains notice also 
of other valuable publications on the subject, particularly Thelwall’s 
“Tniquities of the Opium Trade with China,” and Wm. Storrs Fry’s 
** Facts and Evidences relating to the Opium Trade with China.” 

In the little tract before us, the author is not merely asking the 
question, ‘‘ What can be done?” but he goes far to prove, that all 
that we so devoutly wish, may be done, provided that the British 
public does its duty. In our number for sixth month, June, 1839, 
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page 81 of Vol. Iil., we brought the subject before our readers j 
and again, at page 376, in the number for sixth month, 1840, so that 
it is not necessary to go into much farther detail. One thing is 
abundantly clear, that the Kast India Company has encouraged the 
growth of opium for the Chinese market, knowing that it was contra- 
band, and our author says, how successful they have been in endea- 
vouring to increase the produce, “may be learnt from the simple 
facts, that the average consumption of opium, during the ten years 
preceding Mr. Kenedy’s removal from India, was 6,900 chests, that 
when he left India in 1829, it was about 13,000 or 14,000, and that 
at the time of the recent interruption of the trade, it was proceeding 
at the rate of 35,000, It appears by official documents, that the opi- 
um monopoly brings a revenue to the East India Company, of two 

‘millions of pounds sterling.” With respect to the power of the East 
India Company to abolish this trade, our author gives ample testi- 
mony. An extract of a letter from a person well acquainted with 
all the circumstances, contains the following energetic appeal : 

‘The Indian Government,” he says, “ have taken no steps what- 
ever to check the sale or growth of the drug, but continue to draw 
immense profits from atrade that they pretend to call contraband. 
Is it honourable, is it dignified, for a government to foster a trade 
that is contraband, and by which their subjects will ultimately be 
ruined? If the Home Government wish, there will be no difficulty in 
putting an entire stop to the trade, and thereby relieve the poor 
natives, who easily fall into so seducing, but at the same time, most 
dangerous trade.” 

Our author remarks at page 18, “That the moral injury which 
this traffic inflicts, is worthy of deep consideration, The cultivators 
are In many cases induced to become consumers, and are thus indis- 
posed, and eventually incapacitated for labour. Having to dispose 
of their produce at a fixed price, far below its market value, they 
are often tempted to dispose of it clandestinely; and one private 
misdemeanour leads to another. The trader engaged in a disrepu- 
table employment, is prepared for other dishonourable enterprises. 
Some part of his procedure being illicit, he becomes accustomed to 
contemplate unlawful practices with complacency. Habits of con- 
cealment are induced, which predispose for the commission of frauds, 
Dread of discovery lowers the man, imparts to him the feelings of a 
criminal, and leads him into other deceptive plans. Mr. Inglis states 

that previous to the surrender of the opium, It was the intention of 
Dent and Co. to give up the trade entirely, and that some members 
of other houses engaged in the traffic, were ‘very much inclined to 
get out of it, because it was becoming a disreputable trade.’ How 
much must it detract from the dignity of the Company, in the estima- 
tion of its subjects, that it gives this disreputable trade its special 
patronage! How much must it lessen its moral power, that it is 
known to be practising habitual concealment, and to be afraid that 
its deeds should be discovered ! ‘It very much horrified the whole 
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foreign community,’ says Mr. Inglis, ‘to find that Capt. Elliot had 
for the first time, committed his government to a knowledge of the 
opium trade, because in the time of the East India Company, the 
East India Company’s factory had most carefully avoided admitting 
to the Chinese that they knew any thing about it, and so had her 
Majesty’s Government always done up to that period.’ How great- 
ly must it degrade the company in the eyes of the native princes of 
India, to be pursuing clandestine courses for the acquisition of 
wealth ; in the secresy of darkness prostituting its honour at the 
shrine of mammon !” | 

We most cordially agree with the author in his closing paragraphs. 

** But should these considerations be disregarded by the East 
India Company; should it turn a deaf ear to the cries of humanity ; 
should it refuse to sacrifice transient gain, and to adopt the principles 
of true policy—that policy which consists in doing what is right, and 
avoiding every thing that is not consistent with justice, benevolence, 
and honour—then, what can be done? The answer is ready ;—what- 
ever can be done by the East India Company, can be done by the 
British public. The Board of Controul has power not only to 
restrain, but also to suggest, to advise, and to enjoin. The Board 
of Controul is responsible to parliament, and parliament is respon- 
sible to the British public. Is legislation necessary? the Charter 
of the East India Company acknowledges the paramount autho- 
rity of the British parliament. Now, the authority of Parliament 
is pleaded by those who seek to justify the traffic. In reference 
to ‘moral objections,’ Mr. Jardine’s reply to the recent Select 
Committee was, ‘When the East India Company were growing 
and selling it, and there was a declaration of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, with all the bench of Bishops at their back, that 
it was expedient to do it away, I think our moral scruples need 
not have been so very great.’ Let this argument be reversed. 
It is but for the British public to speak so that the national legislature 
shall hear, and perceive that it isin earnest, and whatever prejudices 
may exist, whatever interest may oppose, the determination of the 
public will be carried into effect. 

The suppression of this baneful production of the misused soil, 
we have seen, is practicable. ‘The East India Company can at once 
put a stop to its cultivation in Behar and Benares ; it can enter into 
arrangements with the native rajahs for its suppression in Malwa; 
it can prohibit its passage through its dominions; it can lend its 
predominant influence to the discouragement everywhere of its 
growth, its preparation, and its transmission to the countries in 
which it is consumed. It can therefore relieve Asia from a pestilence 
which is laying waste some of its fairest portions ; it can remove'an 
obstacle which impedes. the progress of the holy gospel, and casts 
dishonour on that worthy name by which all Christians are called. 
And if the East India Company does not perform this duty, on 
whom lies the guilt? Not on its Directors alone; not on its Propri- 
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etors alone; but on the British public, who have a_ substantial, 
though not a direct controul over its proceedings. And if the 
public is not awake to the guilt and shame of permitting this des- 
tructive traffic, to whom does it belong to arouse it, but to the few 
who are sufficiently enlightened to discern the enormity of the 
offence? If any individuals have been led to a perception of the evil, 
Providence bas devolved it on them, as their peculiar duty, to make 
it known to the whole community. Let information be diffused ; let 
the magnitude of the crime be exhibited; let its bearings on the 
true interests of our nation and of mankind be developed ; and it will 
soon be seen WHAT CAN BE DONE. Our merchants. will perceive 
that it interferes with legitimate and advantageous commerce; our’ 
manufacturers will perceive that it closes against their productions a 
market which the interests of the community require should be 
open; men who value the national honour will see that it degrades 
the country by whose government it is sanctioned ; the benevolent 
will see that it is detrimental to the best interests of the human — 
race; and the friends of Christian truth will see that it is preventing 
the fulfilment of their most cherished hopes, and frustrating their 
most fervent prayers. These are, in our nation, the influential 
classes ; let them speak, and the work will soon be done.” 

We have only to add our earnest hope, that, early in the ensuing 
session of parliament, a motion may be made and carried, for the — 
appointment of a committee of inquiry into the whole business. 


DAILY INSTRUCTION OF THE CHILDREN OF THE LABOURING POOR. 


The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
continue to be indefatigable in their highly useful labours; and it 
is much to be wished, that the extent and benefit of these labours 
were more generally known: proofs are daily multiplying upon us, 
that designing men, who despise the doctrine of a Divine Revelation, 
and set at nought the authority of the Holy Scriptures, and who well 
‘know how to appreciate the power of masses, are endeavouring to 
prepare the manufacturing population for some mighty movement, 
when circumstances may conspire to favour such a measure; much 
then, does it behove the friends of order and religion, to promote in 
every possible way, all attempts to afford instruction to the poorer 
classes, not only in what is generally understood by the term useful 
knowledge, but in the knowledge of what they owe to God and to 
their fellow men, as taught in the pages of the Sacred Volume. This 
has been the great object of the British and Foreign School Society, 
from its commencement in the year 1808; and the Divine blessing 
seems to have attended its exertions ina remarkable manner: what 
has been already done by the limited pecuniary means it possessed, is 
really surprising. Be it remembered, that the subscriptions it has 
received, have not merely been for the support of model Schools at 
the Borough Road, where the best means of affording instruction to 
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large bodies of children at the cheapest rate, is exhibited; but that 
its great merit consists in being the best Normal School in the king- 
dom: that is, a school for training masters and mistresses. Those 
only, who have given attention to schools for poor children, know 
the. full value of well-instructed masters and mistresses. The 
success of such institutions depends entirely upon the talents and 
disposition of the teachers. In vain will you build commodious 
school rooms, if the persons selected for giving the instruction, are 
incompetent to their office, or inefficient. Good Normal Schools 
then, are of the very first importance ; and wherever a master ina 
school, in any situation, displays talent, and conducts a large school, 
the committee of that school should encourage him to take two or 
three young men to be instructed for masters, and thus make it a 
Normal School ona small scale. 

Since the formation of the British and Foreign School Society 
above two thousand teachers have been selected and trained ; it is 
not generally known, that the valuable Scripture Lessons for many 
years employed in the schools connected with this Society, were 
originally compiled for schools on that system, and are now to be 
had in the French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Greek, and 
even Arabic languages; so that wherever British Schools are estab- 
lished in any part of the world, Scripture Lessons in the language of 
those countries form part of the school apparatus. The main object 
of the Society is the Scriptual Education of the children of the poor. 
Another great feature of the Society is that it is unsectarian. The 
introduction of the Sacred Scriptures without note or comment, as 
the only book of religious instruction, appearing most likely to unite 
the greatest possible number, that practice has been from the first a 
fundamental rule in all the schools of the Society. 

The Model Boys’ School numbers nearly 600 children in daily at- 
tendance ; the girls’ school, 300. Since their establishment, fifty 
thousand five hundred and seventy children have been received. Here 
the most improved methods of instruction may be seen in actual opera- 
tion; and we entreat all those who take an interest in the education 
of the people to pay a visit to the Borough Road School: free 
admission is given to visitors, except on the last day of the week, on 
which daythe schoolis not opened. 

The local schools, although governed by independent local com- 
mittees, are conducted on the plan and principles of the society : 
the schools in the immediate neighbourhood of London are regularly 
inspected once in three months, under the direction of the Parent 
Society, and those in the country receive visits as frequently as is 
practicable. 149 schools, containing 20,844 scholars, are under 
the supervision of the London inspector. 

The foreign operations of the society have been extensive. The 
committee endeavour to embrace every opportunity for multiplying 
schools both at home and in the colonies. They receive and com- 
municate information, train masters and mistresses at the Central . 
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School, and afford every facility to foreigners who wish to promote 
popular instruction in their respective countriés. 

One gratifying proof of the result of their labours in this line, 
has lately been received from Georgius Constantine, a young Greek, 
who, some years ago, received his education at the central school ; 
and who has since been pursuing his useful course as a teacher in. his 
own country. In addressing the committee, he writes:— 

“Tam now at the head of the Normal School at Athens, which’ 
contains, at the present time, 180 boys, many of whom are very 
promising ; I have also sixteen teachers in training, ready to go to 
their respective places of destination. My duties, at present, aré a 
little different to what they were. The Government, at my request, 
have directed a class of the higher school, where the young men go’ 
first to acquire general knowledge, before they go into the normal 
school, to be taught ancient Greek by me. This class, together 
with the 8th class of the boys, occupy my personal attention daily 
from four to five hours. I am happy to say that, I trust I am 
occupying a useful position among my countrymen, and that my 
labours, during the last eight years, have produced some fruit. 

““ Besides the institution under my immediate charge, there are 
several other schools in this city. That of the Community of Athens 
containing 130 boys; that under the patronage of the society for 
promoting female education in Greece, which makes wonderful 
progress it contains 300 scholars, and several young women are 
training for teachers; the Gymnasium, ‘which, including the 
Hellenic school, contains 600 young men and boys ; and the univer- 
sity, which has about 100 students. There is also the American 
school, under the inspection of Mr. Hill, which is still very flourish- 
ing, and contains about’ 600 children.” 

In other parts of Greece, schools are proceeding favourably ; dnd : 
of those in the two principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, the 
most encouraging accounts are given. In all the principal towns, 
Lancasterian schools are to be met with, which are very well con- 
ducted. Bucharest boasts of a college which would be an ornament 
to many more favoured cities. To this establishment is also 
attached a Lancasterian school, for the poorer classes of the commu- 
nity. In this, and most behier schools in Wallachia, the New 
Testament, in the language of the country, and printed at Smyrna, 
for the British and Foreign Bible Society, has been introduced. 

The buildings at the Borough Road are being enlarged to such an 
extent, as to enable it to supply the increased and increasing demands 
for well-qualified teachers of both sexes; and we earnestly intreat 
our friends to come forward, with pecuniary aid, to support those who 
have been disinterestedly and anxiously endeavouring to promote a 
cause deeply interesting to every member of the community, 

While the committee are preparing for redoubled exertions, it is 
obvious that greatly increased funds will be needed, even to the 
extent of a double annual subscription. : pTRE 


W. Eade, Peer at the Sshools of Industry, Lindfield, | 
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RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT OF LUTHERANS AT KORNTHAL NEAR STUTTGARD. 


‘We have been much pleased in passing through the kingdom of 
Wurtemburg with seeing the effect of the paternal government of 
the present king, who is a great friend to education, and to every 
effort calculated to promote the improvement of his people. 

At Kornthal, a village about four or five miles north-west of 
Stuttgard, there are some interesting institutions which embrace 
several objects, and have obtained his especial notice and patronage. 
They are connected with a religious settlement of Lutherans, who, 
being dissatisfied with the form of church government of that sect, 
and with some other points, formed themselves into a distinct com- 
munity, and revised the liturgy, &c., to make it, as they conceive, in 
accordance with the Confession of Augsburg. The principal founder 
of this settlement is a very pious, excellent man, named Hoffman, who, 
about twenty-four years ago, commenced a work, which, in its progress 
appears to have been eminently blessed. He possesses a good deal of 
talent, prudence, and perseverance, and is much esteemed. The his- 
tory of its origin states, that “ The chief aim of himself and his co- 
adjutors, is the religious education of young people, and the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom:” they are therefore made acquainted 
with the truths of the Holy Scriptures in all their simplicity and power, 
and are taught to place their greatest happiness in seeking after that 
peace which flows from an acquaintance with God, and which will 
produce more solid enjoyment than any pleasures which the world 
can offer, Their minds are directed to the importance of having 
living faith in the Son of God, who died to make reconciliation for 
the sins of all mankind, and by his own blood obtained eternal 
redemption for us; that as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life, 
having love to God, and love to man. 

There is a boarding school for boys and one for girls of the upper 
and middle classes, where the pupils pay a moderate sum for board, 
lodging, and instruction, proportioned to the privileges which they 
wish to enjoy. All the girls are taught to knit, sew, make their 
own garments, embroider, &c.: ironing, the general routine of 
domestic economy, and cooking, are also taught if required; the divi- 
sion of the hours of instruction being according to the future destination 
of the pupils, or to the wishes of their friends. ‘They appear to be 
carefully instructed in the usual branches of learning, as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and are also taught geography, history, 
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natural history, French, and music. Their ages are from six to 
eighteen years, and the average number of pupils from sixty to’ 
seventy. The institution for boys is divided into three parts, contain= 
ing from twenty-five to thirty pupils in each, with two directors over 
each division. Here the children have the advantage of a liberal 
and guarded education, the ancient and modern languages being 
taught where it is desired, as well as the usual routine “of school. 
learning; in all cases, religious instruction is especially attended to, 
a desire to advance the glory of God, and to form the pupils, confided” 
to their care for this world, as well as for that which is to come, being 
the conscientious aim of the masters, in conducting this establishment. 
Their names are Schlager and Elsaesser. They desire that the 
education should be truly paternal, and are careful to avoid any 
thing which would cause aversion to religion, or any rigorous mea- 
sures which would lead to severity. 

There is a school of a different description for seventy poor desti- 
tute children, both boys and girls, from the age of ten to fourteen. 
years, who rauniee instruction in religion, biblical history, reading, 
writing, ciphering, singing, and the rudiments of natural history and 
geography. Twenty-seven hours in the week, (including the morn- 
ing and evening devotion) are appropriated to these objects: the 
rest of the time is employed in works of industry : the girls knit, spin, 
work in the garden, wash, and cook: the boys are employed a good 
deal, on the Lindfield plan, in the cultivation of an adjoining farm of 
thirty- three morgen, or about twenty-five English acres. The little 
boys, from ten to eleven years old, are taught to knit; after that age 
they work in the fields, attend to the cattle, &c. Some of them are also 
employed in tailoring and shoe-making, the great object in the 
arrangement of their occupation, being to supply as many of their 
own wants within themselves as possible. The land has been culti- 
vated, fourteen head of cattle attended to, all the clothing required 
for the establishment made and mended, and every thing prepared 
for the house, as cutting wood, &c., done by the children and their 
instructors, without any additional hiring. Forty florins, or about 
£6 sterling, is the annual charge for each child: but this is not 
sufficient to cover the whole of the expenses, which are made up by 
yearly contributions. We were interested in hearing the origin of 
this establishment, which now consists of five houses, with forty 
morgens of land, (or about thirty acres) and contains 192 children. 
It was commenced with only twenty-four kreutzers (= one shilling) 
and arose from the following circumstance :— 

One first-day (sunday) afternoon, in the year 1822, several guests 
were dining with Hoffman, when a little boy between five and six. 
years of age, came from a neighbouring district to ask for charity. 
The compassion of Hoffman was awakened by the exposed situation 
of children, who at so early an age were trained to gain a subsistence 
by begging, considering that they would probably by little and little, 
become idlers and thieves: and he thought if he were rich enough ~ 
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he would build a house for destitute children, where they should. 
be lodged and boarded, receive school instruction, and be trained up . 
in industry; but this was not in his power. The company con- 

versed for some time upon the subject, and on rising from table, 

one of the guests went up to him and gave him a twenty-four kreut- 

zer piece, (= one shilling) saying, ‘Do not abandon the idea of 

building a house for destitute children.” The same year Hoffman 

had a notice printed, in which he first showed, the blessing that had 
attended the establishment of Count Von der Recke’s Institution, 

and then expressed the wishes of himself and his friends, ‘that a 

similar one should be formed in the neighbourhood of Kornthal; in 

which poor destitute and orphan children, or the children’ of worth- 

less parents, might be boarded, clothed, and educated, either gratuit- 

ously, or for a very small sum. The parties expressed their desire 

to know the will of God in this matter, and wished to ascertain 

whether the needful support would be obtained from benevolent 

individuals, who were friendly to the cause. They soon received 

very encouraging letters, with assurances of support, and the insti- 

tution at Beuggen was mentioned as a cheering example of success. 

Towards the middle of the year 1823, Hoffman announced that 
the proposed building was about to be commenced, and solicited 
funds inaid of the undertaking. Contributions accordingly flowed 
in from all quarters, both far and near, and stones, wood, and 
labour, were freely offered. The king subscribed liberally, and in a 
few months, half the house was opened for the reception of the 
children, ten of whom were first admitted, but the number was soon 
increased, and in the summer of 1825, when the second half was 
completed, it amounted ‘to fifty-seven. The following year the 
Report bears a most satisfactory testimony to the improvement of 
the children, in many of whom it is stated, “‘a joyful change had 
taken place.” During the last fourteen years, the average number at 
Kornthal has been about seventy: the plan of employing them in 
manual labour answers well; and the healthiness of their occupation, 
as well as of their situation, and manner: of living, is proved from 
the fact, that, during this period, notwithstanding many, when they 
first came, were, throug! v neglect, weakly or diseased, there have only 
been two deaths in the institution. When we saw them a short time 
since, they had a healthy appearance, and were cheerfully pursuing 
their various occupations: the premises were clean and in good 
order, and an air of comfort prevailed in the establishment. 

In the year 1829, an infant school, connected with the settlement 
at Kornthal, was opened at Schlotwiese, about a mile or two from, 
thence, at which children of from one to six years of age were 
received, and were also clothed and boarded. ‘There were forty-three 
present when we visited them: they are under the care of two females, 
who both appear well calculated for their office, one taking charge of 
the instruction of the children, and the other of the domestic depart. 
ment. ‘These little creatures are early taught to be industrious, 
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sand are employed according to their age and capacity, in picking 
herbs for medicinal purposes, in winding silk, &c. A ‘number of silk- 
worms are kept, from which a considerable revenue is derived, and 
we saw some beautiful silk which had been spun and wound there. 

There is another colony at Wilhelmsdorf, where there are also 
schools and a house’ of refuge for girls who have come under the 
punishment of the law, but this we did not visit. It likewise eon- 
tains a house for the reception of twelve infants. The total number 
of children supported in these three places, viz. Kornthal, Schlote 
wiese, and Wilhelmsdorf, is 192, 

The pastor Kapff seems to be a pious and devoted Chuvidtiens 
endeavouring, in conjunction with the venerable Hoffman, to promote 
the best interests of those committed to their care. The village of 

‘Kornthal where they reside, is pleasantly situated, and contains a 
population of about 800 persons. There are thirty-five weavers, 
but the principal occupation of the inhabitants is husbandry, and the 
bringing up of cattle. The land has been so much improved by 
cultivation, that more than 100 families are now supported by the 
produce of the soil, which formerly was scarcely sufficient for tens 

There is also much improvement in the neatness of the dwellings 
both within and without, the manure heaps being now placed at the 
back of the houses, instead of the front. The whole community 
are instructed, that whatever. their rank in life may be, industry 1s 
a duty: “Pray and Jabour,” is their motto; they make labour a 
pleasure to the children, and show that none can enjoy real -happi-+ 
iar uiless thes are fulfilling the duties to which they are called. 
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»oWe-have lately visited this institution with much iaterest; and 
finding the aceount of it in Bache’s ‘* Report on Education in Europe,” 
very correct and descriptive, we present our readers with the follow- 
ing extracts from that work :— 

‘This is the most complete agricultural school in Europe, on 
extends its usefulness not only throughout, but beyond Wurtemburg. 
It was established in 1817 by the Agriculture Society of Wurtemburg, 
under the patronage of the king, who devoted a royal seat, with ex~ 
tensive buildings, to the purposes of the institution, ‘The farm in- 
cludes nearly one thousand acres, exclusively appropriated to the 
support.of the school, or the practical instruction of the pupils. In 
1820 the school of forestry was united with this, and the pupils now, 
follow, in part, the same courses, 

‘The entire institution is divided into two departments, one of which 
is intended to give a higher, general, and practical education than the 
other. Inthe higher, the object is less the acquisition of manual dex~. 
terity in the operations of agriculture, than the knowledge required 
to superintend them; while in the lower, the practice is the ene 
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vend. The latter department ranks with the rural schools of Swit+ 
werland, and the agricultural school of Templemoyle, ‘in Ireland,. 
(already described.) In the higher school, all the pupils are expected 
to pay for their education. In the lower, natives of Wurtemburg 
are admitted gratis, if their circumstances requireit. Foreigners may 
be admitted to either; their payments being, however, on a much 
higher scale than those of natives.* 

‘The direction of the establishment is delegated by the Agricultu- 
ral Society to a director and treasurer, the former of whom has the 
general superintendence of all the concerns of the institution, while 
the latter is responsible for its financial state to the society, and ‘to: 
the royal exchequer. The director is also an instructor. There are,. 
besides, four regular or ordinary professors, and four extraordinary: 
professors, besides an overseer and steward, for the management of 
the farm and domestic economy. ‘The treasurer has a book-keeper 
and an assistant in his department. 

“Pupils are admitted at seventeen years of age, and are expected 
to possess elementary attainments necessary to the prosecution of the 
courses of the school. Between 1820 and 1836, one hundred and 
eighty natives, and one hundred and eighty-two foreigners have been 
educated in agriculture, and one hundred and forty-seven natives, 
and one hundred and seventy-seven foreigners in forestry, making a 
total of five hundred and thirty-nine in the institution. The number 
of pupils in the higher school in 1836, was seventy-two. ‘That in 
the lower school is limited to twenty-seven. | 

‘The pupils of the dower school, in general, come under obligations 
to remain three years at the institution, in consideration of which their 
payments for instruction are diminished, in part, in the second year, 
and cease in the third. ‘They are engaged in the operations of the 
farm, the garden, and other parts of theestablishment, which will 
be hereafter enumerated, under the direction of the workmen, and 
under the superintendence of the steward, their time being so distri- 
buted that they may acquire practice in the various operations of 
farming. They are also required to attend certain of the lectures 
given to the higher classes, and receive instruction at times, when 
they are not engaged in agricultural labour. They receive regular 
wages for work done, from which they are expected to pay for their 
maintenance and clothing. Premiums are given to those who dis« 
play great skill and industry. While in the house, the younger pu- 
pils are under the charge of the elder ones, and all are under the 
general superintendence of the overseer. ‘The same superintendence: 
exists in the refectory and dormitories. It subserves the double 
purpose of economy, and of training the elder pupils inthe manage- 


_* For the yearly courses at the higher school, natives pay forty dollars, and fore 
eigners one hundred and twenty dollars. For instruction in forestry only, a native 
pays twenty-four dollars, and a stranger seventy-two dollars. For the three year’s 
iastruction in the lower school, natives pay forty dollars. (The dollaris equal to 


about three shillings sterling.) 
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ment of men, which is one object of their education. The institution 
undertakes to find places for those pupils who have given satisfaction 
- while in the school, on their completing its courses. 

“ The agricultur al course of the higher school may be accomplished 
in one year, if the preliminary studies of the pupil have been direc- 
ted with a view to his entering, but, in general, it requires two years. 
The same period of two years is required for that of forestry. Hach 
scholastic year has two sessions, the one from the first of November 
to Palm-Sunday, and the other from two weeks after Palm-Sunday, 
to the Ist of October. The intermediate periods are vacations. 

“‘ The institution possesses the most ample means for the illustra-- 
tion of those courses in its farms and collections. The farm is divi- 
ded into arable Jand, about five hundred and one acres; meadow 
land, two hundred and forty-two acres; fields set apart for experi- 
ments, thirty-three acres; woodland, thirteen acres ; nursery, sixty- 
seven acres; plantation of hops, two acres; botanical garden, four- 
teen acres; ground for exercising the pupils in ploughing, two acres ; 
garden, one acre; the remainder, eighty-five acres. Total nine 
hundred and sixty acres. The arable land is cultivated according 
to five different rotations of crops, that the pupils may have specimens 
of the varieties of system. The botanical garden, nursery, and 
experimental farm, are prominent parts of the establishment. There 
is a large stock of cattle of different kinds, foreign and domestic, and 
of sheep, that the pupils may acquire practical knowledge of the 
relative advantages of different breeds, the mode of taking care 
of the stock generally, and of rearing them for different purposes. 
Horses are kept for a riding-school, as well as for the purposes of 
the farm. The institution has a large collection of agricultural 
implements in use in Wurtemburg, and of models of the. varieties of 
foreign and new implements. These are made in a work-shop 
attached to the school, and afford practice in the manufacture tothe 
pupils, as well as instruction by their use or inspection, with the 
explanations of the professors. The sale of these implements and 
models also contributes to the support of the establishment. There 
are two collections of seeds and grain—one as_ specimens for illus- 
trating the lectures, the other in quantities for sale. The pupils 
learn the mode of preserving them, and useful seeds are distributed 
through the country. There is a collection of soils of all kinds for 
the lectures on terraculture, and the analysis of soils, with specimens 
of the means of melioration used in different cases. ‘The collections 
of natural history, though small, are interesting, from the precise 
adaptation of the specimens to the objects of the school. The 
consist of birds, beasts, and insects, and of plants, woods, and rocks. 
The woods are arranged in the form of a library, the separate speci- 
mens having the forine of books given to them, and being covered 
in part with the bark. The name is inscribed upon the back. Cross 
and jongitudinal sections are usually found in the same book, forming 
the covers.. Between the covers is a box containing the seeds and - 
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flowers of the tree, the parasites, &c., and a description. There is 
a small collection of physical apparatus, a library, and a laboratory. 

The following farming and technological establishments are connec- 
ted with the school, and worked by the pupils, under the charge of 
the teachers; namely a cider-press and appurtenances ; a beet-sugar 
manufactory, a brewery, a distillery, and a vinegar manufactory. 
Though I saw better individual collections than these, the whole suit 
stands unrivalled, as far as my examination extended. 

«Examinations take place every year, which are obligatory upon 
those forestry pupils who intend to enter the service of the govern- 
ment; strangers are not required to be examined. Persons wishing 
to learn the details of the institution, may be received as visiters 
for a period not exceeding a month, living with the pupils. : 

_ Each pupil in the higher school, has his own sleeping-room; or, 
at most, two rooms together. They bring their supplies of clothing, 
&c. at entrance. The rooms are kept in order by the servants, who 
receive a small compensation from the pupil. They take their din- 
ner and supper in a common hall, and order what they please for 
breakfast from the steward’s assistant.* This institution has sup- 
ported itself for several years, which is readily to be understood 
from the scale of its farming operations. The success of the farm 
does not depend exclusively upon the productive manual labour of 
the pupils. It is analagous to the support of a family on a large 
estate, the members of the family aiding in the work and contributing 
also in money to their own support; but the working of the farm does 
not depend entirely upon their manual exertions, 


SCHOOL FOR ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN, AND FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS, AT BEUGGEN, NEAR BASLE IN SWITZERLAND. 


We have lately visited, with much satisfaction, the school for or- 
phan and destitute children, and for training teachers, at Beuggen, 
in the Duchy of Baden, within about ten miles of Basle, in Switzer- 
land. So full an account of it has already appeared in our pages, 
(see p. 277 of the volume for 1835-6) that we need not again enter 
minutely into the detail of its arrangements, but we can truly say 
that it was cheering and encouraging to us to find, that during twen- 
ty years, which have elapsed since its first establishment; the course 
of steady usefulness in which it has proceeded, has been attended 
with the most favourable results; and as we, in conjunction with 
some other friends of education in this country, took a lively interest 
in its formation, we were particularly pleased to witness the blessing 
that has attended it, and to learn, from various quarters, of the ex- 
tensive benefits which it has been the means of conferring. It con- 
tains at present, 70 orphan or destitute children, some of whom have 

been criminals: there are 40 boys, and 30 girls, who, besides the 


* The dinner and supper costs four dollars a month, which is paid in advance 
to the steward, 
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‘usual course of school learning are instructed in various works® of 
industry, and the boys are employed in cultivating the land belong= 
ing to the Establishment. There are 24 young men now in training 
for school-masters, who are also engaged a part of the day in agri- 
eultural labour. Those who have left the Institution, (where they 
remain for 3 years) readily meet with situations, and’ many appear 
peculiarly well qualified to enter upon the important office of Teach= 
er. Indeed we had several proofs of the estimation in which they 
were held, during our late journey, when we have heard Beuggen 
spoken of in terms of warm affection. 

The Report for 1840, expresses the belief, founded on the expe- 
rience of 20 years, that ‘those whose labours have been most blest, 
are not always persons of extraordinary talent, but those whose 
minds have been most deeply impressed with the solemn truths of 
the Gospel; and who, with feelings of gratitude and love to ne 
are endeavouring to be faithful in the little. 

The inspector “Zeller and his wife continue their parental care of 
the interesting charge confided to them. He says, that when he re~ 
flects upon the great need there is for exertion in this field of labour, 
and how few there are engaged in it, compared with the wants of 
youth, he is ready to be overwhelmed ; but then he remembers the 
five loaves amongst the five thousand hungry persons, and is strength= 
ened with the assurance that the Lord can save by many or by fews 
He is also cheered with seeing similar establishments rising up in’ 
different places, like little islands in the great sea of the world; 
forming, as it were, ports of shelter for some poor children, whose 
barks have been early driven about by the storms and tempests of life. 

This Institution is supported by voluntary contributions, and’ by 
payments for some of the children or masters: the latter are, 
however, in most instances, admitted gratuitously. We are sorry’'to 
find that the rent of the premises has lately been raised, but we 
trust that funds will be found to meet the expenditure, Every’ 
thing is conducted upon.avery economical, though comfortable'scale 
the bed-rooms are airy and clean, and a caretaker sleeps in’ 
each of the rooms. The other apartments also appear in good or 
der. An air of cheerful industry seems to pervade the whole estab- 
lishment, and we believe it is the conscientious desire of the mana- 
gers that all its inmates should be ‘‘created: in Christ Jesus unto: 
good works,” and that the love and fear of God should prevail in: 
every heart. 


SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS AT PARIS. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Society for Christian 
Morals, held at Paris in the present year, several observations’ were’ 
made by the speakers present, which we think well worthy of 
attention. 

The Committee for the promotion of charity and benevoience, who 
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‘commenced their operations in 1823, appear to take a very useful 
part, in mitigating the sufferings of their fellow creatures. The 
mames of its founders, are M. M. Le duc de Broglie, Charles de 
Rémusat, le Comte de _Lasteyrie, Stapfer, and Lanjunais : : and in the 
second article of their regulations, is the following statement of their 
object: ‘ The'aim of the committee, is to apply the spirit of associ- 
ation to benevolence; to aid the exercise of it; and to direct it 
towards objects, establishments, and individuals, which most deserve 
it.” This: is the task which the founders of the society undertook, 
and they have steadily pursued their object.. M. Edward Charton, 
who addressed the: assembly on behalf of the committee, notices, and 
very justly, that charity given in the streets 1s often very inefficient, 
and that.the casual assistance afforded to another class of petitioners, 
‘who present letters and certificates at your houses, is often far from 
meeting the necessities of the cases: that, in order really to relieve 
the sufferings which thus call forth compassionate feelings, it is 
‘necessary, both in the case of the beggar in the street, and of the 
petitioner at your own door, as. well as in that of the poor dejected 
silent sufferer, whose mournful aspect awakens sympathy, to go 
direct:to the individual, to interrogate him respecting his situation, 
accompany: him: to’ his dwelling, and discover the cause of his 
misfortunes 3 to interest yourselves in his family and circumstances, 
and not to leave him until you have either unmasked deceit, or con« 
soled and encouraged. him. 

‘Task you, gentlemen,” observed the speaker, * You are compas- 

sionate, humane, and charitable; Iask you to appeal to your own 
Memories, and inquire what number of persons you know who thus 
exercise:charity, whotake so much pains about the poor. Some 
have not leisure, some cannot, others want courage, or ability, and 
dsnow:not how to do it, 
ov Well, what we cannot, what we know not how to do individually, 
we may effect by: association ; and now I will venture to bring proof 
of this from the example of our committee.’ 
. M. Charton:then stated: that the committee meet every week, 
when. the cases are brought forward, the circumstances of them 
discussed, and the best: means considered of affording permanent 
relief. They have frequently found that discouragement. has. been 
the cause of much misery... Many unhappy persons when they find 
their circumstances adverse, are overwhelmed with their afflictions, 
and seem to give themselves up to despair ; if you give them money, 
they know not how to employ it usefully; judgment and prudence 
appear to be paralysed :: but. give. them kind counsel, let them feel 
that they have some one interested about them, and from the mo« 
‘ment; that they are sensible of being watched over, and of. claiming 
“sympathy, their hopes revive, and ‘with a little assistance, they are 
‘again: enabled: to support their families. 

Sometimes a workman is deprived of his tools, or unable to pur- 
‘chase;what) is necessary, to pursue his labour, and for the small sum 
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of from twenty to thirty francs, these difficulties are removeds 
Many other instances of usefulness are brought forward, and the 
advantage of association shown by the various talents of different 
individuals being thus made available to the general good, 

We shall only advert to two other praise-worthy objects, mentioned 
in this address: one relates to the benefits arising from the zealous 
efforts of a committee of benevolent Jadies, whose especial aim is to 
afford succour and protection to the. poor women confined. in the 
prison of Saint Lazare, and to extend care to their families. ‘ Whe- 
ther innocent or guilty,” the speaker observes, ‘‘ these poor outcasts 
claim attention. If on being released from her captivity, the unhap- 
py woman finds her children abandoned, her feelings are irritated, 
and, already half corrupted, the family often fall into a course of 
recklessness and vice. But if, on the contrary, she finds them suc- 
coured and protected, her soul may be softened, and her mind open- 
ed to repentance and to hope: there is less fear of her again falling 
into crime—feelings of gratitude will be likely to lead her to desire 
to acquit herself better, by fulfilling her duties, and thus a whole 
family may be rescued.” 

The second object alluded to, is the establishment of a house of 
refuge, which shallalso be a house of industry, designed as a tempo= 
rary asylum for young women who may be exposed by poverty to 
the temptations of vice, but who are still desirous of seizing the 
hand extended for their relief and deliverance. This institution has 
been proprosed by the same committee of ladies, and 2,000 franes 
have already been subscribed towards its establishment. i 

In summing up the views of the committee of charity and amet 
lence, the speaker states, that their aim Is on one hand to perfect and 
supply individual charity, and on the other, to attempt to complete 
some points of public benevolence. ‘The present number of zealous, 
working members, is from fifteen to twenty. 


if 


TOULOUSE. 
REPORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR PRINTING RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


A late Report of the Society for prmting Religious Books at Tou- 
louse, states, that by the blessing of God, much good has already 
been effected by that society. Inthe address of the President he 
remarks, that for a long period, the press has been the great means 
by which the minds and manners of nations are formed; if the 
literary productions of the age, whether philosophical or religious, 
are bad, the people become immoral and unhappy; but when these 
works tend to lead men into the fear of the Lord, and to desire to 
submit their hearts to the influences of religion, they are virtuous 
and happy. 
_ “It is an acknowledged fact,” he observes, “ that in the last cen- 
tury, when infidelity, with regard to religion, reigned in our country, 
we saw arrive, in the cities, towns, and villages, at the houses of our 
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sthodol-masters, of our principal citizens, and even of our different 
ministers of religion, cases of books, such as, The Rights of Men, 
The Catechism of Nature, and other impious productions, sent 
gratuitously, with a view to corruptand destroy souls. How incon- 
ceivable would this be, if we were not assured by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that the heart of man is naturally prone to evil! 

“There is another fact of the same character, of which we have 
ourselves been witnesses. One day, (within the last few years) we 
found in the workshop of a printer of this town, an immense chest 
of little books newly printed. ‘What are these pamphlets?’ we 
said to the master. ‘It is the Blue Library, sir’..—‘ And what is the 
Blue Library ?’ ‘It is a collection of one hundred and eighteen tracts, 
which are printed every year; about twenty or thirty copies of 
each :—you understand, gentlemen,’ continued the speaker, ‘ one 
hundred and eighteen times twenty thousand copies.’ ‘But how are 
these numerous editions disposed of?’ ‘Sir, there are four hundred 
colporteurs, who come every year from the district of Saint Gaudens, 
who sell them in the towns, villages, and cottages round.’” The 
president then went on to explain the nature of the contents of these 
books, which he was grieved to find were of an infamous character. 
** But we have the satisfaction of being able to state,” he continued, 
“that this disgusting collection has almost entirely disappeared. 
Those tracts are no longer printed ; and our different religious tracts, 
which are published in France, have not a little contributed to make 
them abandoned.” 

The members of the committee, convinced that the circulation of 
religious books is one of the best means placed within our reach to 
do good to men, are desirous of extending their operations. They 
have established one hundred lioraries in their different churches, 
and hope to be able to establish one in each: the number of depots 
for the disposal of their publications is increased, and the sales are 
much more rapid and considerable. Yet the committee feel that 
little has been effected in comparison with what still remains to be 
done. Acknowledgments are made from several different places of 
the advantages resulting from the libraries of the society. 


STRASBURG. 


We were much pleased with a plan for the benefit and improve~ 
ment of the labouring classes, which has been adopted at Strasburg, 
and is, we understand, in operation in many parts of Germany: it is 
to provide a room on the first day of the week in winter, for those 
young men, artizans, or others, who may not have any suitable home 
in which to pass their sabbaths ; and who, but for this kind arrange- 
ment, might probably be tempted to spend them in dissipation. 
This room is furnished with appropriate reading, under the direction 
of a devoted and pious minister, who is much interested in the wel- 
fare of his fellow creatures, and who endeavours to render the 
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occasion both pleasant and profitable: a fire and lights are provided ; 
any respectable persons may be admitted, and we learnt that from 60 
to 80 frequently attend. 

Much pains have been taken at Strasburg in the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures. On the occasion of the “ Féte of Gutenberg,’ 
celebrated in the sixth month (June) of this year, to commemorate 
the invention of the art of printing, to which John Gutenberg, a 
native of that city, appears to have some claim, many copies were 
distributed, together with a little pamphlet entitled, ‘“ Souvenir 
Religieux de Ja féte de Gutenburg:” this pamphlet enforces the 
importance of a daily perusal of the sacred volume, and gives a 
little biblical calender of portions for each day in the year, at the 
same time by no means restricting the reader. It was prepared for 
the occasion; and the Testaments distributed, contained a little 
printed notice of the event, accompanied with a desire, that the féte 
might be turned to profit, and be the means not only of awakening 
grateful feelings for so important a discovery, but of spreading the 
knowledge of Gospel truth, which the art of printing has given us 
the means of so widely extending. Several of these Testaments are 
placed in the hotels of the town; and in Switzerland also, it is a 
common practice to find the hotels furnished with copies of the 
New Testament. 


CIRCULATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES IN FRANCE, 


The Report of M. De Presensé, the Agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society at Paris, gives an encouraging view of the 
successful exertions of the colporteurs there. ‘ Between the Ist of 
April,” he says, ‘‘and the 30th of September, 1840, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has employed sixty-seven Bible colporteurs in 
France, Thirty-six departments have been visited during the last 
six months. These sixty-seven colporteurs have not all continued 
their work during the entire six months. The whole number have 
only been employed during the months of April, May, and a part of 
June: after that period, twenty-two of them have, as usual, returned 
to their families; and have betaken themselves again to their labours 
in the fields: forty-five only have been kept on till the present time. 
This is a much larger number than have hitherto been employed in 
the Summer months; but it was thought necessary, in consequence 
of new measures adopted to promote the operations of the colpor- 
teurs during that season, and their labours have been attended with 
many happy results. 

Of 64,303 copies which have been issued from the depot at Paris, 
during the half year, 42,778 volumes alone have been devoted to: 
the use of colporteurs, and have been circulated exclusively in 
France. Surely such an evident success, fully warrants new sacri 
fices on the part of the society in behalf of France; since 42,778 
individuals, thus being visited and exhorted, have supplied them-~ 
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selves with the Holy Scriptures. In the course of the past year, 
137,997 copies have been issued from this depdt. 

One of the colporteurs, in mentioning the great desire that prevails 
to possess the Scriptures, relates, that in one hamlet he met with 
many persons who were anxious to hear him speak of the Saviour. 
Amongst these was the school-master of the place, who gave hima 
hearty welcome, and as soon as a New ‘Testament was offered to 
him, he exclaimed “‘ God be praised! this is the book that I have so 
long desired to have in my school.” He thenturned to his scholars, 
saying, “ Children, this is the book, that it is most important for us to 
possess: go to your parents, and tell them that your teacher coun- 
sels them by all means to purchase a New Testament, for it is an 
excellent book. Yes, my dear children, you will learn from this 
book, to love and honour your parents, and to worship God!” Fif- 
teen copies were sold in this little place. 

*‘ But there was one circumstance,” he observes, “‘ which gave me 
peculiar satisfaction. Scarcely had I turned my back upon the 
village, when I heard some one running after me: it was aman, who 
earnestly begged me to go with him to his house, and once more 
speak to him and his neighbours, about the salvation of lost man, and 
the grace and love of the Saviour. AsI entered the cottage, those who 
were present exclaimed, “ Ah, repeat to us again, we entreat you, what 
you told us before, respecting the way in which we may obtain 
redemption!” 

Another colporteur writes, “At S—, we found the inhabitants 
favourably disposed towards our cause, and when they possessed 
the means, the greatest part of them purchased a New Testament, 
but they are all, without exception, poor.” 

The Paris Bible Society has received in the last year 92, 643 
francs, (about £3,860.) In no preceding year has the income been 
so large, and this sum is the more surprising, when it is considered 
that it has been received in a country, where the inhabitants are 
chiefly Roman Catholics, and that two-thirds of it are the proceeds 
of the sale of Bibles, The total amount of income, including the 
contributions from England, is about 290,000 francs, 


REPORT OF THE PRUSSIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


~The annual meeting of the Prussian Bible Society, was held at 
Berlin in the tenth month, (October) when the report of the past 
year was read. It commences with the third verse of the hundred- 
and-twenty-sixth Psalm, ‘ The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad,” and the committee observe, that these words 
of the Royal Psalmist express their feelings of gratitude to the Lord, 

under whose shelter and protection the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the society is celebrated. They feelingly allude to the death 
of their late monarch, Frederick William ILI, who, from the com- 
mencement of their proceedings, was their greatest benefactor and 
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friend, granting them many privileges, and especially that of free poste" 
age, throughout his dominions. In consequence of these favours, they | 
observe, they were enabled considerably to extend the sphere of the 
society’s operations; and under his exalted sceptre more than one 
million copies of the Holy Scriptures had been circulated by the 
Parent Society, and its seventy-six auxiliaries. 

The issues of the Parent Society from the Ist January, 1840, to 

the Ist October, 1840, is, 
8,396 Bibles. 
827 New Testaments. 
From the Auxiliary Societies in the nine months, 
30,000 Bibles, 
8,000 New Testaments. 

There has lately been a very satisfactory instance of a desire to 
possess the Sacred Volume, manifested on the part of some poor ~ 
prisoners in the neighbourhood of Berlin, who willingly paid a small 
sum out of their own earnings, for the purchase of Bibles, a number 
of which were thus disposed of. 


RECOGNITION OF TEXAS BY GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is with feelings of deep regret and sorrow, that we have to 
acknowledge, that Great Britain has at last recognised Texas as an 
independent state. In the Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 26, under 
date of December the 14th, 1840, we find certain resolutions of the 
committee of the Anti-Slavery Society of London, upon the subject 
addressed to the Secretary of State for the foreign department: the 
resolutions were accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, which, as it states the facts of the case ina very 
few, comprehensive words, we shall place before our readers, 


To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Palmerston, &c. &e. 
27, New Broad Street, London, 7th December, 1840. 


My Lord,—I beg to transmit to your lordship a copy of resolutions 
of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society of 
the 2nd instant, and deeply regret the occasion which has called 
these resolutions forth; and permit me to solicit your lordship’s 
attention to them as the unanimous and deliberate expression of 
their sentiments. 

Whilst Great Britain sanctioned by her laws, or by a guilty con- 
nivance, the system of slavery and the African slave-trade which 
formerly prevailed in her colonies, it was impossible, consistently 
with her own evil practice, to have on this ground avoided the recog 
nition of other states, who, having followed her wicked example in 
this matter, had sought commercial and political relations with her. 

But I humbly conceive that, having abandoned both slavery and 
the slave-trade, and fixed publicly and for ever the brand of moral 
reprobation on these enormous crimes, it became her duty thence 
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forward to act inconformity with her noble decisions—and to 
maintain the honourable position to which she had been exalted 
among the nations ofthe earth. It follows, therefore, in my appre~ 
hension, that she was brought under solemn obligations to discoun- 
tenance slavery and the slave-trade, wherever they might exist—to 
foster the spirit of humanity and justice among the nations with 
which she might be connected—to encourage free and _ liberal 
institutions in new and rising states; and to refuse friendly relations 
with any people who might seek to establish slavery in countries 
where it had heretofore been unknown, or to re-establish it where 
it had been previously abolished. In this way she might have 
become the guardian of the liberties of mankind; and her mighty influ- 
ence have been exerted for good, and not for evil, in time to come. 

‘I need hardly state, that few indeed were the native Mexicans or 
Texans engaged in the revolt which led to the formation of the 
Texan republic, and which has terminated most unhappily in the 
establishment of a wicked and cruel despotism, by the overthrow of 
& generous system of government, which had secured liberty to the » 
slave, the suppression of the slave-trade, and the protection of the 
aboriginal tribes. The Americans invaded the territory, and by 
brute force have wrenched Texas from the parent state, reversed the 
Mexican laws, established slavery in perpetuity, and have already 
issued a proclamation commanding all free persons of African de- 
scent, whether born in the land or not, whether possessed of property 
or not, to quit the republic within a given period of time; and an 
army of twelve hundred men has been levied for the extermination of 
the Indian tribes. Humanity cannot but shudder at the sufferings 
which must ensue from the working out of this iniquitous policy ; 
and religion must again weep over scenes of devastation and blood, 
which have too often and too long covered the name of nominal 
christians with ignominy. 

In concluding these remarks, IT cannot but contrast the painful 
fact of the recognition of Texas with the non-recognition of Hayti. 
In the one case, I perceive a band of marauders and slave-holders, 
after having deprived a friendly power of part of its dominions, and 
framed iniquity by a law, admitted to the highest distinctions and 
privileges this country can confer upon them; whilst, in the other 
case, I behold a people, who for centuries had been enslaved and 
oppressed, after having achieved their liberty, and established free 
institutions on a firm foundation, treated with scorn and indignity. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 


humble servant. 
J. H. Trepcotp. 


To this letter Lord Palmerston has directed Lord Leveson to for- 


ward the following reply :— 
Foreign Office, December 14th, 1840. 
Sir,—TI am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the 
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receipt of your letter of the 7th instant, addressed to his Lordship, 
transmitting a copy of resolutions which the committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, passed on the 2nd instant, expres> 
sing their concern that Her Majesty’s government should have 
entered into a commercial treaty with Texas, and protesting against 
the recognition of the independence of that republic by Great Britain. 

I am, in reply, directed to state to you, that Lord Palmerston 
very much regrets that the committee should take this view of the 
measure, which has been adopted by Her Majesty’s government in 
regard to Texas; but that it does not appear to Lord Palmerston, 
on the one hand, that the refusal of Great Britain, to conclude a 
commercial treaty with Texas, would have had any effect in inducing 
the Texans to abolish slavery within their territory ; nor, on the 
other hand, that the conclusion of such a treaty can have the effect 
of affording the Texans any encouragement to continue the condition 
of slavery as part of their law. 

It may indeed be hoped, that the greater intercourse between 
Great Britain and Texas, which will probably result from the treaty, 
may have the effect of mitigating, rather than of aggravating, the 
evils arising out of the legal existence of slavery in that republic. 

Lord Palmerston desires me to mention, that you appear to be 
under a misapprehension as to the state of the relation between Great 
Britain and Hayti; inasmuch as Great Britain has actually con- 
cluded a treaty with Hayti, as an independent state; and I have the 
satisfaction to acquaint you, that the specific object and purpose of 
that treaty is the suppression of the slave-trade. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) LEVESON, 
To J. H. Tredgold Esq., 
Secretary to the Anti-slavery Society. 


We must acknowledge, that, with very strong predilections in 
favour of the present liberal government, our feelings of duty to the 
cause of justice and humanity, compel us to say, that the reasoning 
in the letter of the Secretary of the Anti-slavery Society, appears to 
us unanswerable. We are glad, however, to find, that the noble 
Haytians have at length been acknowledged as an independent state ; 
and with respect to Texas, we must endeavour to solace ourselves 
with the hope, that the predominance of the wicked principle in the 
government of the United States of North America will come to an 
end; and that the Divine Blessing upon the exertions of those virtu- 
ous and excellent men, who have been long struggling there for a 
more just and equitable and christian order of things, may at length 
prevail. We look forward with eager hope and expectation to the 
part which may be taken by the new president, who is to come into 
office early in the spring of next year. 


W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield, 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS IN IRELAND, 


For several years past, as may be seen by consulting the preceding 
numbers of the Lindfield Reporter, we have directed public attention 
to the means for bettering the condition of the poor in Ireland, by the 
cultivation of the soil; and particularly insisted upon the benefits to 
be derived by adopting the plan of spade husbandry, and raising 
green crops for feeding cows in the house on the soiling system. 
Often have we wished that some benevolent landed proprietor in 
Ireland would give a public example of this species of culture; and 
it is only within these few weeks that we have been put in possession 
of the particulars of the patriotic exertions of Colonel Crichton of 
Crom Castle in the county of Fermanagh. They are contained in 
two printed papers; one entitled ‘Crichton Estate, Farming Pre- 
miums, Lisnaskea,” under date of August 27th, 1840, and the other, 
“ Farming Show at Colonel Crichton’s Donegal Estate,” under date 
of September 30th, 1840. Here we were delighted to see the work- 
ing out of the system on an extensive scale, and the results justifying 
all that we had ever asserted on the subject. 

Colonel C. has established a system of premiums to his tenantry 
for keeping their cottages and offices clean and neat, for the greatest 
quantity of food raised from a given portion of land, having an 
especial reference to food for cows, calculated to be cut and given to 
them in the house. 

The account of the distribution of the prizes, as given in the Erne, 
Packet, under date of August 27th, 1840, is calculated to warm the 
hearts of all those who take an interest in the welfare of the poor in 
general, and of Ireland in particular. In Colonel Crichton we see 
what an Irish Jandlord, who has kind feelings for the poor, may do 
for his country, and we rejoice in the opportunity of holding up his 
example. A few such landlords here and there in Ireland, would 
work a surprising change for the better in the great mass of the 
Irish poor. The good that might be done by those who have land 
in Ireland, and the heart to employ it for the benefit of their poorer 
brethren, is quite incalculable. 

Our limits will not permit us to go into all the details of that 
most interesting day when the prizes were distributed, but we be- 
lieve all our readers, who feel a deep interest in the well-being and 
well-doing of the poor, will read the following extracts with pleasure. 

“ Tuesday last, was the day appointed by Colonel Crichton to 
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distribute the premiums awarded at last spring’s ploughing match, 
and also those obtained for crops, improved farms, cottages, draining, 
&c., for the past year. , oe 
“We observed that the judicious plan adopted by Colonel Crichton 
is, that the successful candidates at the spring show give in a list of 
whatever articles of furniture or farming implements they are most 
in need of, (of which there are furnished prices ;) these articles are 
manufactured under the Colonel’s superintendency, and delivered at 
the harvest meeting. So that according to this excellent arrange- 
ment, for those premiums awarded on Tuesday last, a printed form 
of amount was handed to each prizeman, to be by him filled up with 
the articles required by him, and returned ona certain day, according 
to which they will be prepared against next spring’s meeting. __ 
‘About eight o’clock a number of carts, laden with those premiums 
awarded last spring, arrived from Crom, and were arranged round 
‘three ‘sides of a platform erected in the centre of the market-square ¢ 
and what with ploughs, field-gates, box-barrows, hand and turf do., 
ladders, field-rakes, pitchforks, and hoes, all painted blue, and 
churns, tables, chairs, bed-steads, together with several buildings 
of public usefulness in this part of this much improved and 
rising town, there was certainly much to admire. In the centre 
of the piles of the articles we have just noticed, were flags on 
‘poles with these encouraging mottos— Live anp LET Live,’ ‘ Goop 
Lanptorp, coop Tenants,’ with some others, the truth of which 
was evinced in the dress and happy countenances of the hundreds 
present, identified with the Cricuton Estares. Opposite the 
square is a long excellent building, the lower part of which is taste- 
fully fitted up by Colonel Crichton as coffee-rooms, signified by a 
flag outside, ‘Licensed to sell Crichton Cordial,’ and a sign-board 
intimating that a bow] of coffee, with bread and butter, may be had 
‘for the price of a glass of whiskey. Here, we understand, on mar- 
ket and public days, the farmer has found by experience that’a bowl 
‘of coffee and ‘some substantial slices of bread and butter enable him 
‘to get through his sales and purchases with a collected: attention, and 
to return home without depressing fatigue, and in full possession of 
his thoughts—at peace with himself and those he meets on the way. 
‘The upper part of this building is devoted to a sewing school, and to 
the purposes of the loan-fund on market-days. Adjoining is the 
men factory, where grown girls are taught to weave, and on the 
right and ‘left of the square are neat buildings in castellated style, 
one the infant school and lending library, the other appropriated to 
the constabulary use, and below the market-house is another bu Id- 
ing of the same description, called the “ Agricultural Museum,” 
where are models of the most approved farming utensils, from the 
plough, the pump and machine churns, to the most minute articlé 
employed in farming husbandry, and from which, we were informed, 
many of the independent farmers of the country have copied ‘their 
implements. , 
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* All the articles entered. for exhibition were placed orderly omed 

the market square, each station being designated by a placard. — 
_ “The first business entered on was the adjudication of prizes for 
_butter.”’ | 
_._. There were fourteen competitors, and after a very minute exam- 
ination by the judges, twenty shillings was awarded to the first, fifteen 
shillings to the second, and ten to the third, All the prize-butter 
and some of the other alee were immediately bought up by a butter- 
factor for ten pence per pound, ‘The person who ‘shewed the. finest 
_and best pair of plain knit stockings, received ten shillings, the se- 
cond, seven, and the third, four. 

Premiums were also given for the finest turkey, fowls, ducks, &e. 

** Colonel Crichton then ascended the platform, and the ladies and 
gentlemen seated themselves on chairs on one side. Some speci- 
mens of fine mangel wurzel, and immense cabbages and turnips, were 
fastened to the tops of poles beside the platform, and on it were 
some cleaves of very superior potatoes. 

‘Thomas Somerville was the first called on the platform. Colonel 
Crichton said, this man was nota tenant of his, but being a very 
industrious man he would be happy to encourage him. Last spring 
_he brought a pair of donkies to the ploughing match, which he had 
used in ploughing his ground, to enable him, Colonel Crichton, to 
show what might be done by those useful little animals; and the man 
having a bad plough, he, Colonel Crichton, promised to have one 
made for him, and he had now the pleasure to present it. 

*¢ Colonel Crichton then desired him to bring his yoke of asses ae 
take away the plough, (a very neat one of the Scotch pattern, and 
finished and painted in the best style.) The man having attached 
the plough, gallopped the yoke round the square amid loud cheers. 

* Hdward Edgerton was next called forward. Colonel Crichton 
said, he was sorry Edgerton was not entitled to compete for a 
premium, not having a sufficient quantity of land; but from his: in- 
dustry and the neatness of his place he would make him a present of 
a box-barrow. Edgerton said he had but 3% acres; he planted two 
and a half perches of cabbages, on which he fed one cow, with six- 
teen perches of vetches, till the middle of July; and up to that time 
from the 13th of May, about eight weeks, he made a tub of butter 
solely by house-feeding, not having had any grazing at all. 

_* Edward M ‘Manus being disqualified from contesting a prize for 
want of offices, also received a present of a box-barrow as an en- 
couragement for the diligence and attention his little place manifes- 
ted. M ‘Manus said he “had but four acres of ground, on which he 
had but one rood of grass, yet, with his green crops, viz., cabbages, 
turnips and vetches, he kept last year three cows, two pigs, two 
calves, and ten geese, and besides making four tubs of butter, he had 
a large quantity of manure, which is making his ground pay double. 
Colonel Crichton observed that he had never seen a neater or cleaner 
place for the size of it. 
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* Colonel Crichton said, he had now come to’the award of premi- 
ums for the present season: he said he. was much pleased: with 
every thing he saw done on the farms of the estate, and found every 
one of the tenants had been well repaid by their green crops; and 
although ‘not all, nor one half, had as yet yielded to the system of 
green cropping, there was now on the estate sufficient to satisfy every 
person of their value ; some no doubt, might have sowna little green 
crop ‘to stop his honout’s mouth,’ but they saw by the reluctant 
experiment the beneficial result, and among all who have: been 
induced to yield to the advice given them, he was happy to:say; 
none had been losers, but, on ‘the contrary, most material gainers. 
They should preserve a succession of green crops, otherwise there 
would be more harm than good done, for when one green crop was 
out without others’ to follow, the cattle must be turned out? the 
cattle ‘should be: kept in the year round, with the exception of ‘two or 
three hours in the day. They should drain the land, and sow green 
crops and keep the cattle in the house. wintlo 

“In'the Barony of Tyrkennedy, five persons received premiums 
for'‘ the neatest and most comfortably kept cottage, or farm house 
Ghd offices.’ 553 
(0° Barony or Kynocknrnny.—John Lunny was awarded the first 
premium for the best and cleanest crop of turnips; not less than halt 
a rood for every eight acres on his farm, he had twenty-three perches 
‘of turnips.’ He said he commenced sowing turnips three years 
‘back, and from his experience he would say that the tenants are ‘not 
‘aware of the value of green crops except to those who have ‘tried 
‘them ; he sold a tub of butter from every two cows; he has eighteen 

‘acres of ground, and a few years ago it was well known he was not 
worth the hat he held in his hand; not able to pay his rent, but now 
che was happy to tell all present he could, at this moment, pay seven 
years’ rent. There are landlords, he said, who could not wish to see 
‘a-good coat on the back of a tenant ‘but,’ said the man, ‘our land= 
lord, long life to him, would like to see us able to go in a rae 
a2:(vehiement cheering. ) 

‘Laurence Winterson, second premium, for eighteen and a half 
perches of turnips. ‘He said he had but three and a half acres of 
land, on which he was by green crops able to keep two cows and an 
ass in good condition, where he could not keep one cow before.— 
“Since your honour established the system of green crops, I was 
induced to sow some turnips, clover and cabbages,*and find myself 
able to keep two cows, my ass, and rear eight of a family, and I 
“could challenge the whole barony of Knockninny for better fed cows.’ 

“© Thomas “Murphy, third premium. 

“George Lovett, fourth premium, fifty perches of turnips, He said 
he could testify to the value of house-feeding, and the benefit of 
the manure to the ground. When the Scotchman whom their Jand- 
lord’ brought over to advise and direct the tenants in the system’ of 
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green) cropping, came and. began to point out. the method’ of 
obtaining those crops, -he, Lovett, was one of those that, laughed at 
him,:but at last he:was induced to venture at a small green crop, 
thinking he could not be broken outright by a trial on a small scales 
but instead of injury, he very soon discovered the, great benefit, and 
the little he did, encouraged him to make a further venture, and now 
he-could say that for the last two years he kept. his cattle in the 
house, «and by the manure he made, he had a fine crop off the land 
that before would not bring grass. He has determined to continue 
to:increase his green crops as much as possible, convinced it would 
be making the most of their land and yielding a good benefit, and 
besides the surest way to establish peace between their landlord and 
themselves, by their ability to pay their rents. | 

»: Several more competitors received prizes for turnips. i 

» Ewniskitten Estate.—Pat. M‘Brien, 22 perches, first premium. 
This man never tried green crops till last year; he sowed 20 perches 
of turnips, and sold them for 20s.; the seed cost 14d. 

an Hugh Maguire, second premium, 34 perches.—He gained the 
first: premium three years successively; he tried vetches, clover, 
turnips, and cabbages, and of all he would give the preference to 
‘turnips as most useful, but then he thought a little of all good; with 
'20' perches of turnips he could feed a cow with the thinnings alone 
for a full month, by which time the first thinned would be large and 
serviceable to begin at; he would strongly recommend the use of the 
thinnings in this way ; he never tried green crops. till advised to do 
so by his kind landlord; he was much obliged to his honour, for the 
advice, and was determined to continue them; he would again men- 
tion the value of turnip-thinnings and turnip-tops as. valuable in 
- shouse-feeding. : 

* Patt Gavan, jun. received the third premium for cabbages.—Col. 
Crichton said this was the man whom he introduced to them last year 
as famous for giving black eyes about the country, but he could tell 
‘them what he was able to knock out of the industry of a reformed 
life and a system of green cropping. Gavan then detailed the bene- 
yfit and) profit he derived from green crops, and recommended :'the 
practice of sowing mangel wurzel, which was most. advantageous, 
particularly for feeding pigs, as they won’t want boiling.. Now he 
is able to produce more from one-third of his farm than. before he 
could do from, the whole; he feeds four cows, four pigs, twenty 
“geese, and three sheep.—Judges, Col. Crichton, Charles Hamilton 
Esq. and George Shegog, Esq. polda! 

“The premiums awarded last spring, were then given out; some 
getting an iron plough, value 41,, others two field gates, half a dozen 
‘chairs; two tables, and a bedstead—all made of the best seasoned ash. 

“After all had been gone through, the gentry went to the coffee- 
rooms and partook of some coffee, and for two or three hours the 
rooms were thronged with persons enjoying this wholesome beverage. 

“The whole did not terminate till late in the evening.” 
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In the paper under date of September the 30th, 1840, it is stated,;+= © 

“Col. Crichton paid his annual visit last week to his family estate 
at Lifford, in the county of Donegal, and was employed for some 
days in going amongst the tenants, viewing the houses and farms of 
those who had given notice that they intended to compete for 
prizes. Saturday being the day appointed for. distributing the 
premiums awarded at the shows of last summer and spring, and for 
declaring those of the present half-year, they were accordingly 
arranged in front of the school house at Ballindreat, and consisted 
of field gates, winnowing machines, ladders, box-barrows, ploughs, 
churns, bedsteads, &c. a 

*€ Colonel Crichton (who was accompanied by his excellent: lady) 
then addressed the assembled tenantry.. He said he was rejoiced 
to have the pleasure of meeting them all again, and. of assuring 
them that the more intimate his acquaintance with them became, 
the more he felt interested in their welfare, and he hoped that the 
bond between landlord and tenant would be still more closely 
united, and that, please God, in his future visits to this. district, he 
may have the satisfaction of witnessing an increased degree: of 
improvement and comfort. ‘This, he assured them, was his earnest’ 
wish, and his heart gladdened within him when he already saw the 
great improvement in the face of the land occupied by his’ tenants;' 
and a spirit of industry stirred up which he trusted would:not be 
easily put down. He was glad to find they were beginning» to: take: 
his advice in the cultivation of their farms, and were looking upon! 
him in the light of a friend as well as that. of landlord. He 
promised last year to have printed for them a rotation of crops, 
which he has now brought with him, and Mr. Weir would: point: out 
to each his best course. He (Col. C.) looked upon  this:rotation 
system as a key to all farming, and that:they were working: in the 
dark unless they followed it. In Scotland and. England: the old 
system has been generally abandoned. The best farmers: have’ 
found out that it is possible, by proper management, to keep: the 
ground constantly giving crops, and yet at the same time improvings; 
This is done by laying out the farm inisuch a manner, that no two 
corn crops shall follow each other, but that. green crops shallybe 
cultivated, with manure between each. ‘The cattle, instead of being 
let out to graze in the fields, whereby much food is wasted, andthe 
manure lost, are fed in the house upon turnips, mangel wurzel 
and rape, in winter; and upon clover and vetches, cut: when green; 
in summer. By thus having the cattle constantly in the: house, a 
great quantity of manure is made, and this keeps; the: ground’ im 
good heart. With proper management two acres [Irish] ought to féed 
three cows all the year round ; and if the cows be let to»walk, about 
for a little: while every day, in a small enclosure joining. the house, 
and have proper attention paid to giving them boiled chaff} &e,, 
they will be always in good: condition and look well. The tenants. 
on this estate have now no excuse for not adopting it; they have 
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an agriculturist who is both willing and able to give them advice, 
and to show them how they are to commence; they havea lime- 
kilnin the centre of the estate for the purpose of making manure. 
He, (Colonel Crichton) had already got a turnip sowing machine,:. 
and he likewise intends sending them over a subsoil plough for the. 
use of the tenants; for without draining the land, farming is. 
uncertain, and, in some cases, useless. He had eatanlistied, an. 
agricultural lending library, and he hoped, that during the winter 
time, they would read those books and instruct themselves ; and if he 
found they were more generally read, he would increase the number. 
He then spoke to them of the great want of proper dung pits, and 
said)that, he would give next year, premiums for the best, arranged 
dung pit; with a tank attached. He was, sorry that, many.of them 
had not» complied . with his: regulations, as to white-washing. their 
houses+/ but.as this was the first year he would take no further.no~ 
tice’ of the matter-not so in future. He must insist upon, their, 
attending strictly to it, for he considered that cleanliness. is;,the 
straight:road to’ comfort:and. civilization. . Colonel C.. said, ‘that on 
looking over Mr. Weir’s report book for the past year, he Was /SOITY, 
to:see that many. of the tenant’s farms were notin good order. hows 
ever, for this:year he would not expose them, but .in future. it .wag 
his intention to'doso.»»He could assure them that.he. would keep 
only: the industrious on his estate, and to those who, had .their farms, 
now in good order he would send an agricultural work asa mark of, 
his approbation, and hoped they would accept ‘it from, him.as. such¢ 
Colonel C. expressed some disappointment at a good many of the 
tenants being absent on this day, and hoped, upon another year,.if 
life and health were granted him to return amongst them—that he 
would have the satisfaction of meeting a much greater number,on 
the same spot, convinced as he was that beneficial results and kindly 
feelings must arise from such meetings between landlord and tenant. 
Colonel Crichton then proceeded to award the premiums: for the 
summer. James Mulrine, who occupied 24 acres, received the first 
premium for accommodating his land to the six years’ rotation. The. 
whole land is divided into six fields: one potatoes and turnips; one 
in wheat laid down with clover; one in clover, one in pasture, one 
in oats, and one in flax. 

*¢ Mr. Ninian Mahaffie, Dromore, then stated the benefit which in 
had received from his turnips last season. He had half an acre,.and. 
he had fed four cows in the house on them during the greater part. 
of last winter, and they had increased the quantity and enriched .th¢ 
quality of his manure. He intended to continue sowing turnips, res 
gularly, as he now saw the.good of them. 

‘‘ Mr James Moore, Glencosh, then stated the benefit which he had 
derived from draining. Land, on which he could scarcely have any 
crop, had, by means of draining, been made as good as any he had. 
He had put in upwards of seventy perches of French drains last win- 
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ter, and he intended to continue to drain ‘until his whole farm should 
be laid dry. otha 
“Colonel C. then called upon A. Wier the agriculturist, to state his 
views regarding the improvement which ought to be effected on the 
property. After some general observations on the subject of fencing, 
draining, &c., A. W. observed, that ‘after what had been said: by 
Colonel Crichton, he would not enter on the subject of manures, 
but would conclude by mentioning a simple way in which a supply 
of green food, for the purposes of house-feeding, could be kept up 
all the year round, and that was, to have turnips to last from the 
Ist of November until the middle of May, reserving the Swedish 
variety for the latter part of this time; then a piece of winter 
vetches, which should have been sown in the month of August pre- 
‘vious, should last until the first cutting of clover is ready, which 
‘will generally be about the Ist of June; then clover, until about the 
middle of July ; then a piece of vetches, which should have been 
‘sown about the beginning of March, should come in for a short time 
between the first and second cutting of the clover; then clover 
again until the middle of October, and again vetches, sown in June, 
until the turnips are ready.’ He purposely refrained from mention- 
ing mangel wurzel, rape, &c., in this series of green feeding, not 
because he did not approve of these crops, but because the cultiva- 
tion of the crops which he had mentioned was much better understood, 
as likewise less liable to failure. He then mentioned several ex- 
periments which had been made in England on a large scale, to test 
the comparative merits of soiling, or house-feeding, and grazing cat- 
tle, and the combined result of the whole was, that the former had 
an advantage over the latter of about 50 per cent., as that double the 
number of cattle could be kept in the house on the same land, as 
could be kept by grazing them in the fields. ra 
“- “Mr, Andrew Clark, Inshanagh, then moved that the thanks of the 
_meeting should be given to Colonel and Mrs. Crichton, for their 
kindness and condescension in thus paying them a visit. ; 
‘James C. Ball, Esq., came forward to second the motion. He 
said that a very great improvement was taking place on the Erne 
estates, which he attributed to Colonel Crichton’s zealous attention 
to the interests of his tenantry. He had been along with Colonel 
Crichton last year as well as this, looking at turnips and other im- 
provements, and no person but an eye-witness could believe the 
improvement which had taken place in the cultivation of turnips— 
_ it was great and decided. , . 
‘The vote of thanks then passed amid acclamations, which made 
_ the valley of Ballindrate ring with the echo. | , 
~ Colonel and Mrs. Crichton then tock their departure, accompanied 
by the good wishes and blessings of their happy tenantry.” 
Perhaps there isno part of Ireland where exertions like those 
just detailed, are so much wanted, as in the West, in the neighbour- 
hood of Galway; and weare happy to state, that Lord Wallscourt of 
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Ardfry, near Oranmore, has agreed to let to some Friends of Ireland, 
resident in England, small farms of about six Irish acres each, to be 
worked by the lads trained at’ Lindfield, as mentioned at page 385, 
Vol. II., and page 254 of Vol. IIL. of this work, for their own 


benefit, at moderate rents... We purpose to give results from time to 
time. fie ; , #4 


A Winter in tue West Inpizs, Described in Familiar Letters, to 
Henry Cray of Kentucky, By Josepa Joun Gurney. Second 
_ Edition, Joann Murray, Albermarle Street, p. p. 282. 


_. Nothing, as far as our knowledge extends, that has appeared on 
the subject of the working of the act for the abolition of slavery, 
equals in importance the little volume now before us: it is written 
_by a person, whose independent circumstances, amiable manners, 
_and truly christian demeanor, gave him ready admittance into the 
most respectable circles. .The information and facts, which he has 
detailed, must in a peculiar manner, cheer the hearts of those, who 
for years had struggled and fought against stavery, that Hydra of 
oppression, and at length, through the blessing and aid of Divine 
Providence, have succeeded in putting it down, as it existed in our 
colonies. | 

_» The letters are addressed to a very influential member of the 
American government ; and we earnestly hope that the facts brought 
forward, may convince him and his brethren, that the measure of 
-abolition is not only one of perfect safety, but of absolute necessity, 
in reference to public security. "The hundreds of thousands now 
_ writhing under the galling chain of slavery, in North America, have 
ears to hear. To some of them, tidings of the happy condition of 
_ their emancipated brethren and sisters, will in time be conveyed; 
they will detail the news unto others, who will be eager to escape to 
a country of freedom; and the whole mass will anxiously look for 
an opportunity for breaking their bonds, and asserting those rights 
_ which the Father of all had bestowed upon them, but of which the 
cruelty of their fellow-men had so wickedly deprived them. 

To those who have never been in the West India Islands, the 
description of the country, climate, plants, and animals, with which 
the narrative is interspersed, cannot fail to be agreeable, but the 
main excellence of the book consists in the multitude of those 
delightful facts which prove the truth of those assertions, that the 
friends of humanity had so long and so zealously made in the cause 
of the oppressed. | 

The first Island visited, was Santa Cruz, under the Danish govern- 
ment. The slaves amount to about 19,000: any. negro has a right 
to buy his own freedom; and, in case of need, the price is settled 
by a public appraiser. ‘The consequence of these benevolent provi- 
sions is, that the condition of the slaves is improved, and their 
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number is now kept up, with avery small increase. A commission ‘ 
has been appointed at Copenhagen, to inquire into the state of these’ 
colonies, with a view to emancipation; and from what we hear of the © 
disposition of that government, we encourage the hope, that liberty 
to the slave will, in due time, be declared there also. ‘From 
the Danish Telarid és we proceeded to Tortola, and were delight+ . 
ed in the difference observable between the population of the slave< 
islands just quitted, and the emancipated population of this British 
Island : here a considerable Proprietor,—who is also acting-attorney* 
to an opulent West India House in London, owners by mortgage” 
tenure, of a large part of the island,—has fifteen hundved free® 
negroes under his care ; and since all his habits had long been associ-"' 
ated with the old system, we could not but regard his testimony as” 
of peculiar value. He speedily informed us, of his own accord; ‘that 
his labourers were working well. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘no complaint 
to make.’ The fact that so large a proportion of the island» had 
passed out of the hands of the proprietors, into those of the merchant 
and money lender, was a conclusive evidence against slavery." With’ 
this evidence we could now contrast the happy wry» ofr our’ 
friend, in favour of freedom. ; Yahaont 
“In St Christophers, the same testimony was given to the blesbigger 
of abolition.. A gentleman on this Island, Robert Claxton, Solicitor® 
General to the colony, speaking of a small property on the island 
belonging to himself, said, ‘Six years ago, (that is, shortly before 
the act of emancipation;) it was worth only £2,000, with the slaves’ 
upon it. Now, without a single slave, it is worth three times the’ 
money. J would not sell it for £6,000.’ This remarkable’ rise in | 
the value of property, is by no means confined to particular estates. 
“‘] was assured that, as compared with those times of depression © 
and alarm which preceded the act of emancipation, it is at once general 
and very considerable. I asked the president Crook, and some other » 
persons, whether there was a single individual on the island, who! 
wished for the restoration of slavery. Answer, ‘ Certainly not” 
one.’ ” eds 
Hence our author proceeded to Antigua, where the good effects'o a 
the judicious conduct of the Governor, Sir William Colebrook, were 
very conspicuous. The increase in the value of landed property, 
since the abolition of slavery, here, as in the other islands, is very 
remarkable.’ An estate which was lately purchased for between five” 
and six thousand pounds, (then considered a good sale) would not’ 
now be parted with for £8,000 ; that the amount of imports is muth” 
increased ; that marriages among the peasantry are ‘numerous,® 
schools improved and extended, and the progress in general morals’ : 
satisfactory. 19) 
This statement respecting Antigua, is farther confirmed at page Bay. 
**Our company was now joined by Nathaniel Gilbert, an evangelical” 
clergyman of the church of England, and a large proprietor and” 
planter on the island. Both he and Sir William amply confirmed 
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our, previous favourable impressions. respecting the state of the 
colony. On my enquiring of them respecting the value of landed 
property, their joint answer was clear and decided. ‘ At the lowest 
computation, the land, without a single slave upon it, is fully as 
valuable now, as it was, including all the slaves, before emancipa- 
tion.’ In other words; the value of the slave is already transferred 
to the land. 


A drive of eight miles brought us to the spacious old mansion, 


and one of the sugar estates, of Nathaniel Gilbert. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the state of the property: his molasses 


alone, last year, paid the whole expenses of the estate, including | 


labour : the large product of sugar was therefore clear gain. He is 


too: consistent a Christian, to manufacture rum: we understand that . 


he received 25,000 dollars; as a compensation for his. slaves; he. 


assured us, that this sum was a mere present put into his pocket. 


* We received a call from an intelligent lady of rank, who holds. 
considerable property on this island. Her estate under slavery was. 
heavily mortgaged: but under the genial influence of the new system 


is now free, or nearly free, from. its burdens. We were told, that 


many such instances had occurred in Antigua.” » After detailing — 


many facts of great interest, all, bearing upon the’ same point, our 
author remarks :— 


‘We were now placed i in possession of clear documentary ey itleteat 


respecting the staple produce of the island. The average exports of | 
the last five years of slavery (1829 to 1833 inclusive) were, sugar, | 
12,189 hogsheads; molasses, 3,308 puncheons; and rum, 2,468, 


puncheons. Those of the first five years of freedom (1834 to 1838 


inclusive) were, sugar, 13,545. hogsheads; molasses, 8,308  pun- 


cheons; and rum, 1,109 puncheons; showing an excess of 1,356 


hogsheads of sugar, and of 5,000 puncheons of molasses;,and a. 


diminution of 1,359 puncheons of rum. ‘This comparison is surely a. 


triumphant one; not only does it demonstrate the advantage derived, - 


from free labour during a course of five years, but affords.a proof, 
that many of the planters of Antigua have ceased to convert their: 


molasses into rum. It ought to be observed that these five years of 


freedom included two of drought, one of which was very calamitous.) ; 


The statement for 1839, forms an admirable climax to this account. 


It is as follows; sugar, 22,383 hogsheads, (10,000 beyond the last. 
average of slavery;) 13,433 puncheons of molasses, (also 10,000, 
beyond that average) and only 582 puncheons of rum!) That, in, the, 
sixth year of freedom, after the fair trial of five years, the exports of, 


sugar from Antigua almost doubled the average of the last five years 
of slavery, is a fact which precludes the necessity of all other evi), 


dence. By what hands was this vast crop raised and realised? By.» 


the hands of that lazy and impracticable race,(as they have often 


been described), the negroes. And under what stimulus: has. the’ 


work been effected ? Solely under that of moderate wages.” 


The next Island visited, was Dominica; in their way ito it, passing 
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the French:slave-islands of Martinique, and Guadaloupe, he heard 
that several hundreds of the slaves, since the British act of emanci- 
pation, have made. their escape to Dominica; the writer observes 
that, ‘The poor creatures run prodigious risks in their attempts to 
cross the water, in small open boats; and we were informed that at 
least.one third of them perish before they reach the land. One 
hardy fellow arrived on the shore of Dominica, after extreme peril, 
on the remains of a small raft which he had constructed of the pithy 
stems of the great aloe, or century plant. When at Dominica, we 
heard excellent accounts of the behaviour and industry of these run- 
away slaves. About two hundred of them remain on the island— 
the rest have migrated, in pursuit of higher wages, to Trinidad. 
Devoutly is it to be desired that the steps already taken by the 
French Government towards the emancipation of the slaves, in these 
colonies, may be carried forward to their completion without delay. 
It isa circumstance worthy of observation, that the commission 
appointed to enquire into the subject, after the most deliberate 
investigation, have brought in a report recommending—not any 
gradual dilatory process—but the immediate abolition of slavery.” ~ 
Major M¢ Phail, the Lieutenant Governor, our author describes, 
as aman of great integrity and liberal views: he was imprisoned 
.two months on one occasion, in Portugal, for refusing to kneel 
before the host. When in Greece, he was an able and successful 
promoter of education; and in Dominica he has proved himself, 
through no small difficulties, to’ be the undaunted protector of the 
rights of the negro. ; 
Great progress is making in the education of the people; the 
Methodists have eleven schools, besides two sabbath schools: the 
cause of christian instruction is making rapid progress here as it does 
in Antigua. The amount of crime in this colony of 20,000 souls, 
is perhaps less than in any other part of the British dominions. ~ 
The average imports of the last five years of slavery were of the 
value of £64,000. In 1839 they amounted to £120,000; although 
certain vessels, which had been expected, had not yet arrived, when 
the accounts were made up—difference in favour of freedom, 
£56,000; asum which mainly represents an increase of comforts 
enjoyed by the emancipated negroes. Another important point, 
indicative of the blessings of freedom, is proved by the prodigious 
increase in the imports from the mother country. oi 
Our author next visited Jamaica, where he found John and Maria 
Candler, members of the religious Society of Friends, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelmsford, in Essex ; who had come out on behalf of 
the Society in England, for the purpose of applying a fund raised 
among the Friends for the benefit of the negro population ; and to 
collect facts, which should enable them to give accurate information 
as to the working of the act for the abolition of slavery. Wherever 
the peasantry of Jamaica have been fairly and honourably treated, 
they have seldom failed to work on the properties of their old mas- 
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ters, which are the most familiar to them, and the nearest to their 
homes, provided always that fair wages be given, and these paid 
weekly in cash; but it has been the unhappy lot of this colony to be 
much perplexed with the subject of rent, which was) prematurely 
forced upon the attention of the people immediately after the date of 
full freedom ; it was employed as a screw to force them to accept of 
the lowest wages; and uniformly where that conduct has been pursued, 

the estates have suffered, and it has been the main cause of diminish- 
ing crops. 

Our author speaks highly, and, we believe, most deservedly, of 
the pious labour of christian missionaries. Of J. M. Phillippo of 
this island, he remarks, 

“He has eight missionary stations and schools under his care, 
and, like his brethren in other parts of the island, is greatly beloved 
and respected by the people. By the last accounts, the Baptists of 
Jamaica have twenty-six thousand members in church communion, and 
the Methodists, twenty-two thousand; besides the multitude, not in 
membership, who attend their respective places of worship. Schools 
are connected, ,as a matter of course, with most of their numerous 
congregations. We saw five hundred black children at once, assem» 
bled. in J. M. Phillippo’s chapel. Who can calculate the moral 
advantages derived to the negro population from these extensive 

efforts. in the cause of religion—efforts which have been almost 
‘doubled i in efficacy since the abolition of slavery ! That these advan- 
-tages. are at once great and solid, and. appeared to us to be counter- 
acted by no unfair bias, we are bound to bear our unequivocal 
testimony. We can easily suppose that individual missionaries, 
during that long continuance of conftict and difficulty to which they 
have been exposed, have not always confined themselves within the 
bounds of prudence and moderation. We are ourselves aware of 
‘some such instances. But these circumstances are as nothing, when 
compared to the general influence of these pious men, in promoting 
both the temporal and spiritual welfare of all classes of the commu- 
nity. The Baptist missionaries in Jamaica, for many years past, 
have pet the unflinching, untiring friends of the negro. No threats 
have daunted them, no insults or persecution have driven them from 
the field. They are now reaping their reward, in the devoted 
attachment of the people, and the increasingly prevalent acknow- 
Idgement of their integrity and usefulness.” 
On the subject of the increased value of land, our author ewe ont 
“The owner of a piece of land, which, five years ago, might have been 
-purchased for £100, now Yefuses to take £500 for it. Rent and 
| Wages are arranged irrespectively on several large properties : these 
_are all doing well; but on others, where rent is made the instrument 
for compelling labour, confusion and disputes have followed.” Our 
author is an approved minister of the society of Friends, and by the 
kindness of the missionaries of various religious denominations, as 
Baptist, Methodist, Moravian, &c., was permitted to hold religious 
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meetings with the labourers. At one in Jamaica, 1200 persons of 
the coloured race were present, and. behaved in a manner strictly 
consistent with the solemn occasion. On visiting the prison, he 
remarks, that during slavery and the apprenticeship,, there were 
Sometimes from eighty to one hundred miserable inmates’ in this 
house of correction; Now HE FOUND ONLY THREE PRISONERS, 

There is great reason to believe, that the agents of Proprietors in 
England, who, in the early working of freedom, turned alarmists, 
had profited by the depreciation caused by that alarm, to purehase 
estates greatly below their value; and one person in the parish of 
Manchester, who never held slaves, availing himself of the general 
alarm, bought a property, at the date of full freedom, for a thousand 
pounds currency ;: the free labourers work the better for him, because 
he never was a slave holder. He cleared the whole purchase money, 
besides his expenses, in the first year. 

It is delightful to contemplate the eagerness that the coloured 
population evince in attending their places of worship: the chapels, 
&e., are crowded by labourers: Our author, in his character of 
ministers of religion, was greeted with much affection. In the 
course of a ride, where he met with many of the peasantry who had 
attended one of his meetings on the preceding day, he remarks, 

‘One woman in particular was at a loss to express the multitude of 
her good wishes. As far as I could understand her patois, they 
were, that ‘sweet massa’ might be ‘well fed on his journey,’ and 
supplied with ‘plenty of the Holy Spirit,’ for his work in the 
gospel. She appeared to understand whad it is'that can alone ade- 
quately qualify any man for such a service. They are surely a 
people easily succeptible of good impressions, and peculiarly affec- 
tionate towards those who endeavour to instruct them in the way of 
righteousness.” 

‘The following anecdote speaks volumes in favour of the cause of 
freedom, and good disposition of the labourers. On one estate called 
‘* Seven Plantations,’’ a liberal overseer was making eleven hogsheads 
of sugar weekly, instead of six, the former average quantity. | Fift 
acres of cane were accidentally burnt on this property. The negroes 
came forward of their own accord, and offered to work for a time, 
without remuneration, in order to make up the loss! 

Many are the traits of feeling and kindness evinced by these poor 
people. A friend of the author told him, that a tame plover which 
he kept in his garden, before the date of freedom, frightened at the 
report of a gun, was seen burying her long beak and hiding her 
head in the sand. A negro lad was passing by at the time, and 
after a few moments melancholy musing, was overheard saying, 
“ Every something know him own trouble.” aa 

He thus speaks of the efforts of the head of the episcopal church 
in Jamaica, in the cause of education :— 

‘We first called on Dr. Lipscombe, the Bishop of Jamaica, with 
whom we were desirous of obtaining some conversation on the sub- 
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ject of popular education. He is a learned and amiable high-church 
man, sincerely desirous (we fully believe) of promoting the moral 
and religious welfare of the community. He received us with much 
condescension and cordiality, and gave us an excellent account of 
the large increase of schools, and general progress of education, 
under the care of the {clergy of the Church of England.’ These 
‘schools are at present wholly gratuitous; and we ventured to 
‘suggest to him, that the plan of making a small charge for instruc- 
tion—a plan which works well in the Mico and other schools— 
would not only be easily borne by the labouring people, but would 
‘be the means of increasing their sense of the value of education. 
The peasantry of Jamaica stand inno need of gratuitous charity ; 
‘and, in all matters of this sort, we cannot do them a greater kindness, 
ethan gently to lead them to feel their own wants, and to help them- 
selves. Our conversation was concluded by an acknowledgement 
on the part of the Bishop, which is worthy of being recorded in 
conspicuous characters. He expressly stated that, before emanci- 
pation, his efforts for the literary and religious instruction of the 
‘people had been comparatively useless. His arm had been palsied 
by the influence of slavery. Now every difficulty was removed.” 
-~’ Our author very properly regrets some enactments of the house of 
assembly of a very pernicious tendency, which we trust the govern- 
ment at home will disallow, as the poundage act, the fishing act, the 
hucksters and pedlars act, the petty-debt act, the police act, and, worst 
‘of all, the vagrant act; by which a poor fellow, who may be found 
sleeping under a hedge, or in an out-house by the road-side, may be 
‘subjected to a long term of imprisonment, with hard labour in a 
penal gang. HE SPEAKS OF THE STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES AS INVAL- 
UABLE DEFENDERS OF THE RIGHTS OF THE PEASANTRY IN ALL THE 
ISLANDS. ‘0 REMOVE THEM FROM THEIR POSTS, HE CONSIDERS, WOULD 
BE LITTLE SHORT OF A DEATH-BLOW TO THE PEACE AND LIBERTY OF 
THE COLONIES. 

His report of the moral and religions improvement of the people, 
is truly delightful ; three points are particularly alluded to. First, 
the rapid increase and vast extent of elementary and christian educa- 
tion—schools for infants, young persons, and adults, multiplying in 
every direction. Secondly, the gradual, but decided diminution of 
crime, amounting, in many country districts, almost to its extinction. 
Thirdly, the happy change of the general and almost universal prac- 
tice of concubinage, for the equally general adoption of marriage. 
**¢Concubinage,’ says Dr. Stewart, in his letter to me, ‘ the universal 
practice of the coloured people, has wholly disappeared from 
amongst them. No young woman of colour thinks of forming such 
connexions now. What is more, the improved morality of the 
blacks is reflecting itself on the white inhabitants—even the over- 
seers are ceasing, one after another, from a sinful mode of life, and, 
are forming reputable connexions in marriage. But while these 
three points are confessedly of high importance, there is a fourth 
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which at once embraces, and outweighs them all—I mean the diffu- 
sion of vital Christianity. I know that great apprehensions were 
entertained—especially in this country—lest, on the cessation of 
slavery, the negroes should break away at once from their masters 
and their ministers. But freedom has come, and while their masters 
have not been forsaken, their religious teachers have become dearer 
to them than ever. Under the banner of liberty, the churches and 
meeting-houses have been enlarged and multiplied, the attendance 
has become regular and devout, the congregations have in many 
cases been more than doubled—above all, the conversion of souls 
(as we have reason to believe) has been going on to an extent never 
before known in these colonies. In a religious point of view, as I 
have before hinted, the wilderness in many places has indeed begun 
to ‘blossom as the rose.’ ‘Instead of the thorn,’ has ‘ come up 
the fir-tree, and instead of the briar,’ has ‘come up the myrtle tree, 
and it shall be to the Lord for a name—for an everlasting sign that 
shall not be cut off.’” 

The last of these islands visited, was the Spanish Island of Cuba: 
here the slave trade is carried on in a manner publicly. The num- 
ber of slaves annually imported into the island, is between twenty 
and thirty thousand, and they are mostly men. The calculation goes 
upon working them up, and supplying their places as they perish, 
with new victims. It seems, the gains of those wretches, who carry 
on this diabolical business, are so great, that it is thought nothing 
can put a stop to it, but making it piracy, and treating every one 
caught in itas a felon. Nine-tenths of the vessels employed in the 
Cuba slave trade, have of late years been built in America, chiefly 
at Baltimore: their construction as clippers, is so peculiar, and so 
well known, that none employed in building them, can plead igno- 
rance of the purpose for which they are intended. 

In this degraded community, where the slave trade is permitted 
to rage, the protestant worship is not TOLERATED EVEN IN THE 
HOUSE OF THE BRITISH CoNsUL. Surely the circumstances of the case 
are a loud call upon the great powers of Europe, to make a really 
holy alliance, to put an end to the disgraceful proceedings of Spain and 
Portugal, two of the feeblest, as well as the most degraded among 
the nations 

The author of this little volume has performed a signal service 
to the cause of humanity, by recording what he has seen, and giving 
it publicity ; and we earnestly desire that many others may follow 
his example, and thus bring the proceedings in our distant colonies, 
to the bar of public opinion. ; 
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